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Special  Notice  to  Members  of  the  Glass  of  1924 

who  expect  to  fit  themselves  for  a  business  career: 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  people  known  to  you  who  were  trained 
at,  and  placed  by  Interstate  Commercial  School,  224  Main  Street,  Milford, 
a  branch  of  the  School  of  Commercial  Sciences. 

Ask  any  of  them  about  the  benefits  of  our  courses. 

Get  full  information  from  the  Principal,  Edwin  B.  Hill.  Telephones:  Milford  971:  Franklin 
45-12:  Woonsocket  1920:  Woonsocket  14S6-W. 


KINSLEY  BARNES 

Father 

Mendon 

CATHERINE  BARLOW 

Dennison  Co. 

Framingham 

GEORGE  BROWN 

Packard  Auto  Co. 

Boston 

HELEN  BURNS 

Herman  Shoe  Co. 

Millis 

DAVIS  CARROLL 

Cliquot  Club  Co. 

Millis 

MAE  CRAWFORD 

Milford  Hospital 

HELEN  GOWAN 

Lawyer 

Boston 

IDA  GOULD 

Chas.  A.  Gould,  Attorney 

Milford 

JOSEPH  HAYES 

Draper  Corp. 

Hopedale 

ALICE  KEENAN 

Dennison  Co. 

Framingham 

ANNA  MAZZARELLI 

Father 

Milford 

MURIEL  MILLER 

Knowlton  Co. 

Upton 

DOROTHY  MORAN 

Curtiss  Coal  Co. 

Milford 

AMELIA  MONGIAT 

Dennison  Co. 

Framingham 

HELEN  DRISCOLL 

Shawmut  Wax  Paper  Co. 

Holliston 

HAROLD  SAESTROM 

Swift  &  Co. 

Milford 

MILDRED  TRASK 

Milford  Savings  Co. 

Milford 

RITA  SWIFT 

Archer  Rubber  Co. 

Milford 

KEITH  SWIFT 

Lincoln  Sq.  Garage 

Milford 

FRANCES  SWEET 

Archer  Rubber  Co. 

Milford 

OLGA  PETTERSON 

Draper  Corp. 

Hopedale 

LOWELL  COLLINS 

B.  V.  G.  &  C. 

Woonsocket 

EDWIN  F.  TUTTLE 

United  Fruit  Co. 

Santa  Marta,  Col. 

MYLA  THAYER 

Huckins  &  Temple 

Milford 

EDWIN  O’NEIL 

Shambow  Shuttle  Co. 

Woonsocket 

“CONGRATULATIONS  AND  ALL  GOOD 
WISHES  TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1924.” 

WM.  LAPWORTH  &  SONS 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

WARD  P.  ROBERTS 


Service  and  Quality  Market 

Compliments  of . 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 

Sherman's  Laundry 

It  pays  to  pay  for  the  BEST 

The  Market 

Where  You  See  It  Ground 

> 

HARRY  B.  TOROSIAN 

Compliments  of 

DRY  GOODS  and  GENTS 

ALEX  IANNITELLI 

Furnishings 

10  Central  Street  Tel.  32-R 

BARBER 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

Victory  Textile  Stores 

Miss  Alma  E.  Sweet 

“Stylish  Fabrics  for  Home  Sewing*  * 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Cottons,  Woolens,  Silks,  Domestics, 
Dress  Goods 

Second  Floor 

59  School  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass 

2 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


LAMPING  -  NOLAN 

BEAUTY  CULTURE 

462  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Established  1905.  Telephone  Back  Bay  5174 

Specialists  in  Marcel  and  Permanent  Waving 
Specialists  in  all  branches  of  the  work 

AMPIN G-NOLAN  School  of  Beauty  Culture  and 
Physical  Upkeep.  Day  and  Evening  Classes — 
Summer  Courses.  Send  for  Catalogues  and  Visit  our 
School.  No  obligation. 


THE  ELITE 
MILLINERY 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 
WEARING  APPAREL  &  SPECIALTY 

SHOP. 

120  MAIN  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 


BURKE’S  PHARMACY 


Compliments  of 


Diamond  Ice  Cream  Co. 

8-10  School  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

THE  OUTFIT 

195-199  MAIN  ST. 

Milford’s  Largest  Clothing  Store 

Compliments  of . 

GEORGE  A.  BARRY,  Esq. 


Alfred  B.  Cenedella 

Attorney  and  Councillor  at  Law 
3  Baker  Building 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

BOSTON  FURNITURE 
STORE 

THE  STORE  OF  LOW  PRICES 


Compliments  of  £)r.  ]rc0rr£  fllMett 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


3 


QUALITY  LUNCH 

One  of  the  best,  cleanest,  and  most  up-to-date  Lunchrooms  in  the  country 
Courteous  attention  paid  to  large  or  small  parties. 


191  Main  Street, 

Milford,  Massachusetts 

Compliments  of . 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 

WYZAN  BROS. 

“THE  DAYLIGHT  STORE” 

Women’s  Specialty  Shop 

8! 

Milford  and  Marlboro 

150  MAIN  STREET 

DRY  GOODS  AND  FURNISHINGS 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

8 

Madame  Lebbossiere  Roche 

Beauty  Shoppe 

HUCKINS  &  TEMPLE,  Inc. 

# 

Shoe  Manufacturers 

a 

Telephone  773-J  &  443-J 

5  and  7  Passenger  Cars  For  Hire 

GILLON  BROTHERS 

Taxi  Service 

Weddings,  Theatre  Parties  and  Funerals 

Given  Special  Attention 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

10  WESTBROOK  STREET 

MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Justice  of  the  Peace 

Agent  Orient  Ins.  Co. 

JOHN  H.  CUNNIFF 

14  Spring  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Representing  Henry  W.  Savage,  Inc. 
Real  Estate 

10  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Established  1840 

Telephone,  Milford,  1040 

FANCY  CARNATIONS 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

at 

HOWARD’S  GREENHOUSES 

1 50  South  Main  Street 

Milford  Gas  and 

si'V*  ■ "  :  .  ; 

Electric  Light  Co. 

8 

241  Main  Street,  Milford 


S.  Mazzarelli  &  Sons 

MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS 
and  BAKERS 

8 


Telephone  Connection 
1  7  Genoa  Ave.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

COLLINS  DRUG  STORE 

The  Rexall  Store 

201  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 


King 

Brothers 


Opera  House 

Block 

Milford 


FASIHIMM 

IPAM& 

(OLiD’irjHiniEnss 


Compliments  of 


F.  TOSKES 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 


Suits  made  in  any  style  at 
Low  Prices. 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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FRED  T.  BURNS 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
270  MAIN  STREET 


Joseph  Morcone 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  Italian  Groceries 

E.  F.  ULLEY 

Jeweler 

Olive  Oil  a  Specialty 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 

B 

23  Main  Street,  Milford 

202  Main  Street,  -  Milford 

ALHAMBRA  RUBBER  CO. 

Compliments  of . 

B 

PEOPLE’S  5  TO  50  STORE 

1  32  Main  St.,  Milford 

Manufacturers  of 

Raincoats  and  Rubber 

Shop  at  the  5  to  50 

Specialties 

BULLARD’S  TIRE  SHOP 

B 

Supplies,  Accessories 

FISK  TIRES 

125  Central  Street,  Milford 

OPPOSITE 

THE  TOWN  HALL 

6 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Copyright  1923  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


GET  IT  AT 

BRIDGES  PHARMACY 

J.  H.  O’ Grady,  Prop. 

8 

!93  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Dress  Well  and 
Succeed 

WHETHER  you  are  gaining 
*  *  or  losing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  impres¬ 
sion  you  create.  Good  clothes  are 
an  investment  in  good  appearance 

At  college  or  in  business,  a  young 
man’s  chances  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved  if  he  wears  one  of  our 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Suits, 
which  creates  a  good  impression, 
and  gives  the  wearer  confidence. 

Larkin  Brothers 

220  Main  Street 
Milford 


Compliments  of . 

CAHILL’S 

NEWS  AGENCY 

1  86  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass, 


S.  A.  EASTMAN  CO. 


Wood,  Paper  and  Corrugated 
Boxes 


Milford, 


WERBER  &  ROSE 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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FREDERICK  A.  GOULD 

Hardware,  Plumbing  and 

Heating 

16-20  Exchange  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

FOR 

Suits,  Corsets,  Coats,  Summer 
Gowns,  Waists  and 

Sport  Goods 

Go  to 

M.  F.  Green’s  Cloak  Store 

200  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

SHEA  BROS. 

Compliments  of . 

Meats  and  Provisions 

8 

ARTHUR  P.  CLARRIDGE 

808 

1  2  7  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

MANNING’S  SHOES 

WEAR  WELL 

BROCKTON  SHOE  STORE 

KOH 

JOHN  MAZZARELLI 

MILFORD  DAILY  NEWS 

Dealer  in 

All  Kinds  of 

Established  1887 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

The  only  Daily  Paper  in  Milford 

Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

and  the  only  Advertising  Medium 

Candy 

for  all  this  section  of  the  State. 

69  1  -2  East  Main  Street,  Milford 

Sworn  Circulation  4,650 

8 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Compliments  of 


Bread 


CREAM  WIN-SUM  VITAMINE 


BREAD 


BREAD 


BREAD 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Carroll,  Hixon, 
Jones  Company 

Compliments  of . 

CROWELL  &  DeWITT 

Manufacturers 

and 

Provisions  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Importers  of 

1  1  3  Main  Street 

Straw  and  Body 

HATS 

Telephone  103-W 

M.  CICCHETTI 

8 

Successor  to  N.  W.  Heath 

TAILOR 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Best  Wishes 

TEA  ROOMS 

Halbert  Lynn  Keith,  M.  D. 

8 

8 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

TRASK  BROTHERS 

R.  MARINO 

Dealers  in  High  Class 

Tailor 

CYCLES  and  SUNDRIES 

and  Real  Estate  Agent 

Agents  for 

8 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPHS 

1  38  Main  Street,  Milford 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

10 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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MADER’S 

F.  J.  COLEMAN,  Prop. 

CONFECTIONER 
Page  &  Shaw  &  Apollo  Chocolates 

ICE  CREAM,  ETC. 

256  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

JACBERN  HARDWARE  STORE 

Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

DALRYMPLE  &  RYAN 

MANSION  HOUSE  GARAGE 
Milford,  Mass. 


SEAVER’S  EXPRESS 

Milford  to  Worcester 
Milford  to  Providence 

PHONES 

Milford  697-J 
Worcester  Park  1512 
Providence  Union  1579 


Compliments  of . 

2>r.  H.  3.  ©liver 


Compliments  of 


M.  J.  CARBARY 

Class  of  189f 


Compliments  of . . 

New  York  Bargain  Store 

DRY  GOODS 

Furnishings  and  Novelties 


C.  CHAFETZ,  Prop. 

63  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Compliments  of . 

JOHN  E.  SWIFT,  Esq. 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  EARL  CROCKETT 

Dentist 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of...... 

WILLIAM  J.  MOORE,  Esq. 

Milford,  Mass. 

CROWN  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 
Home  Made  Candies  and  Ice  Cream 

149  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

JOHN  C.  LYNCH,  Esq. 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


LUIGI  A.  RECCHIUTO 

Successor  to  L.  Grow  &  Son 
Manufacturer  of 

Wagon  and  Automobile  Bodies  of  All  Kinds 

Repairing  done  promptly  and  on 
Reasonable  Terms 

1  32  Central  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 
Tel.  245-M. 

NICHOLAS  CASASANTE 

Teacher  of  Violin,  Mandolin,  Tenor  Banjo, 
Guitar  and  Ukelele 

Studio,  Exchange  Building 
Room  12 

Telephones  1044-W  and  65 1-  W 


Compliments  of . 

p.  ‘Koines 

Confectionery 

Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


BUCKLES*  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 

ibome  of  ffamous  QLemon  anfc  14me 


111  Main  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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IDEAL  THEATRE 

Matinees  2.30  Evenings  7.30 

Home  of  Big  Features 

If  it’s  anything  good  in  the  Picture 
lines  we  have  it. 

Wm.  P.  Kane,  Mgr. 


Compliments  of . 

HIGGINS  BROTHERS 
RESTAURANT 


Boston’s  Largest  Manufacturing  Jewelers 

H.  W.  PETERS  CO. 

(First  in  America  on  Class  Rings  and  Pins) 

GLASS  RINGS  GLASS  PINS 
INVITATIONS 

8 


5174-5178  WASHINGTON  STREET 

BOSTON  32,  MASS. 

H.  HODGDON,  Vice  President. 


N.  CERUTI 

Wholesale  Foreign  and  Domestic 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 
1  6  Exchange  Street 
Tel.  Conn.  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford  Battery  Service  Station 

WILLARD 

Headquarters  for  Automobile  and 
Radio  Batteries 

Honest,  efficient  service 
on  all  makes  of  batteries 

6  Pine  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


ARtss  flDar?  IE.  BIHntonlo 

Teacher  of 

Pianoforte  Harmony,  Solfeggio 
and  Theory 

808 

Studio  Room  6,  Ring  &  Welch 
Building 

Phone  665-M 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Compliments  of . 

Economy  Dry  Goods  and 
Millinery  Store 

We  specialize  in  the  latest  styles  of 
ladies’  hats  and  turkish  bathrobes. 

71  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


WILLIAM  J.  DILLON 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
and  Confectionery 

45  Depot  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

REYNOLDS’ 

V  ictor- V  ictrolas, 

Victor  Records  and  Supplies 

Q.  R.  S.  Player  Rolls,  Musical 
Instruments 

Sheet  Music,  Books  and  Stationery 

1  96  Main  Street 
Milford,  Massachusetts 


Marinello 
Beauty  Shoppe 

a 

17  Exchange  Street 
Milford,  Mass.  Phone  128-R 

LADIES’  WAIST  SHOP 

2  School  Street 

Visit  our  new  Dress  Department 

t 

Hats  Wearing  Apparel 

EVA  O’DONNELL 


Ernestine  Harding  Wilcox 

Teacher  of  Singing 

31  Pine  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 


Get  Your  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Done  by 

M.  S.  McMAHON 

Prompt  Service  at  Reasonable 
Prices. 

Tel.  995-M  1  1  Court  Street 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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F.  S.  ADAMS,  President,  H.  S.  CHADBOURNE,  Treasurer 

A  WORD  REGARDING  OUR  PRICES 

A  store  which  carries  high-grade  goods  is  often  known  as  high-priced  without 
in  any  way  deserving  the  term.  It  is  the  penalty  for  keeping  the  best. 

We  have  now  and  then  noticed  this  in  our  own  case,  although  the  goods,  if 
compared  grade  for  grade,  will  average  lower  in  price  than  elsewhere.  Second 
grade  goods  never  masquerade  here  as  the  best,  and  the  public  should  never  forget 
that  we  have  a  reputation  of  which  we  are  very  jealous,  and  that  we  expect  to  be 
in  business  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Remember  this  when  you  are  buying  anything  in  our  lines. 

H.  S.  CHADBOURNE  CO. 

1 68  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

808 


NOTABLE  FEATURES 

Many  advantages  of  the  large  university  without  its  disadvantages : 

Specialization  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  dealing  with 
modern  world  problems  and  conditions  through  closely  co-or¬ 
dinated  work  in  Economics,  Geography,  History  and  Inter¬ 
national  Relations. 

Chemical  and  physical  laboratories  equipped  for  graduate  as  well  as 
undergraduate  work. 

One  of  the  finest  psychological  laboratories  in  the  country. 

A  proportionately  large  number  of  graduate  students,  tending  to 
encourage  serious  work. 

Small  enough  to  know  all  the  professors  and  student  body. 

A  separately  endowed  library,  unusually  well  equipped. 

TUITION 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  payable  in  two  installments. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Five  available  for  high  standing  sub-freshmen. 

For  further  information  address  the  Registrar. 


Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

B.  CERUTI 

The  Automobile  Store  Complete 

Milford,  Mass. 

Milford, 

Mass. 
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fVY  HE  Sunshine  Soda 
Cracker  that  splits 
n  tv?o  without  crumbling. 
Packed  in  the  red  package 

b}> 


-  r  v.f  i  | 
i  •  i  *  i 


)oos£-\ViLES  Biscuit  (ompan^ 


Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


Compliments  of 


ARCHER  RUBBER  CO. 


NIRO  &  NIRO 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 
CONTRACTORS 

Hardware  Wallpaper  Window  Glass 

Home  of  Kyanize  and  Bay  State 
Paint 

67  MAIN  ST.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


&OS5 


HEITIN  BROS. 

Tailors  and  Cleaners 

Beacon  Bldg. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  E.  J.  DIXON 
Dentist 

No.  1 80  Main  Street, 


Milford, 


Mas3. 


Milford 


CLASS  OF  1924 
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EDITORIAL. 


BEING  BLASE. 


Being  blase  is  an  unnatural  condition.  It  has  to  be  acquired  as  does  a  taste 
for  olives  or  free  verse.  Sometimes,  unfortunately,  it  grows  on  one.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  laziness,  wealth,  or  severe  disappointment  in  life. 

When  a  person  is  blase,  he  regards  the  world  with  tolerant  indifference  tinged 
with  contempt.  One  in  this  condition  will  often  pay  attention  to  trifles,  and 
ignore  matters  of  weight.  He  may  curse  his  valet  for  disarranging  a  tray,  yet  he 
is  utterly  indifferent  to  a  robbery,  a  murder,  or  a  war. 

The  unfortunates  thus  afflicted  may  be  assorted  into  various  classes.  First, 
there  is  the  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  play.  To  him  the  world  is  a  huge 
sphere  of  earth  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and  clods ;  the  former  he  classes  as  tire¬ 
some,  the  latter  as  impossible. 

He  frequents  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  this  criticism  is  de¬ 
livered  in  a  refined  drawl.  He  is,  however,  uninterested  in  the  whole  affair.  This 
type  is  intellectually  lazy,  never  allowing  itself  to  think  of  anything  more  weighty 
than  the  condition  of  his  hair  or  quality  of  his  meals.  His  inherited  wealth  pre¬ 
vents  his  awakening  from  this  revery,  while  his  inherent  brains  save  him  from  be¬ 
ing  called  stupid. 

The  more  human  type  is  the  one  who  has  been  disappointed  in  life,  especial¬ 
ly  in  love.  Such  a  disappointment  not  infrequently  converts  an  active,  energetic 
man  into  a  lethargic,  useless  specimen  of  synical  humanity.  Personal  disappoint¬ 
ment  distorts  his  view  of  life.  He  thinks  the  unkind  behavior  of  his  beloved  the 
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behavior  of  the  sex  in  general.  He  loses  faith  in  mankind  and  usually  takes  a  fling 
at  dissipation.  This  type,  however,  can  be  cured,  for  the  affliction  is  only  temporary. 
Pain  can  be  forgotten  and  the  better  instincts  of  man  cannot  lie  dormant  in  def¬ 
erence  to  a  momentary  disappointment. 

Then  we  have  the  intellectual  blase.  We  find  this  type  frequently  among  the 
modernists  and  realists.  Those  in  whom  emotions  and  thought  eagerly  seek  ex¬ 
pression  and  find  the  usual  mode  inadequate.  Their  view  of  life  and  religion 
renders  virtue  as  unnecessary  and  respectability  as  hypocritical.  Knowing  that 
their  views  are  unshared  by  the  majority,  they  resign  themselves  to  the  bonds  of 
convention  with  that  air  of  disdainful  resignation  so  typical  of  the  blase. 

Lastly  and  most  amusing  is  the  imitation  blase.  The  genuine  blase  is  some¬ 
times  interesting ;  the  imitation  is  always  ridiculous.  In  this  class  belong  High 
school  students  and  college  undergraduates.  They  affect  a  careless  slouch,  smoke 
cigarettes  nonchalantly,  neglect  their  scholastic  duties,  and  adopt  a  knowing  smile 
when  referring  to  wine,  women,  and  song. 

Now  in  every  case  the  state  of  being  blase  is  an  unproductive  condition.  At 
its  best  it  is  a  charming  carelessness;  at  its  worst,  a  disgusting  laziness.  In  no 
case  is  it  admirable. 

This  type  cannot  succeed  in  any  field  of  endeavor  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
does  not  wish  to  succeed.  It  lacks  ambition  to  create  or  energy  to  reproduce  and 
is  consequently  fruitless  to  the  world.  Although  blase  individuals  do  not  realize 
it,  they  are  retarding  the  civilization  they  criticise. 

Harry  Broudy,  ’24. 


SALUTATORY. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  POET. 


In  behalf  of  the  class  of  1924,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  all  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  We  are  indeed  pleased  at  the  splendid  opportunity  your  presence  here  to¬ 
night  affords  us  to  show  the  fruits  of  our  endeavors.  With  the  opportunity  granted 
us  by  our  parents  and  with  the  aid  of  our  teachers,  we  are  to-night  prepared  to  per¬ 
form  our  duties  and  fulfill  our  ambitions.  For  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
that  have  been  given  us  during  the  past  four  years,  we  wish  to-night  to  express 
our  appreciation. 


Poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  creation  of  the  soul.  To  outline  the  development 
of  poetry  would  be  to  chronicle  the  pulse  throbs  of  human  emotion  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  mankind. 

Long,  long  ago  a  savage  in  a  rocky  cave  looked  with  love  at  his  mate.  He 
crooned  to  her  and  to  the  world  a  crude  song  of  devotion.  He  compared  the 
greatness  of  his  love  to  the  mighty  sun  and  glistening  moon.  This  praise,  this 
glorification  was  the  beginning  of  poetry. 

And  when  a  huge  boulder  crashed  through  the  roof,  killing  his  mate,  he 
grieved  and  lamented.  Again  he  had  translated  his  feelings  into  sound  and  this 
again  was  poetry.  Thus  he  sang  of  love,  of  death,  of  war,  of  glory  and  of  gods, 
and  as  he  sang,  his  barbarous  companions  listened  with  rapt  attention.  For  the 
moment,  they  abandoned  their  primitive  surroundings  and  were  transported  to  a 
higher  plane  by  the  inspired  voice  of  their  bard. 
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So  was  born  the  poet.  From  that  day  till  this  his  spirit  has  not  left  us.  In 
every  age,  in  every  period  of  the  world’s  history,  he  chronicled  the  joys,  the  suf¬ 
ferings,  the  success,  and  the  downfall  of  souls  and  empires.  He  has  clothed  these 
chronicles  with  phrases  of  such  beauty  that  his  works  have  become  imperishable. 
As  Watson  has  said : 

“Captains  and  conquerors  leave  a  little  dust, 

And  kings  a  dubious  legend  of  their  reign ; 

The  swords  of  Caesar,  they  are  less  than  rust ; 

The  poet  doth  remain.” 

The  poet  has  preserved  for  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Egypt’s  grandeur  and  of 
Babylon’s  splendor.  Homer’s  “Iliad”  has  vivified  for  us  the  heroic  and  noble 
ideals  of  the  Greeks.  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace  have  bequeathed  to  us  Rome’s 
mighty  civilization.  Rome  fell,  thrones  trembled,  but  the  works  of  its  poets  re¬ 
mained  invincible  to  strife  and  time. 

And  what  has  the  poet  striven  to  accomplish  through  all  these  ages?  .Since 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  object  of  the  poet  has  been  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
ideal  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  between  man  and  man.  He  points  out 
to  the  world  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  life  which  its  dull  senses  cannot  perceive. 
He  must  study  the  mistakes  that  men  have  made  and  prevent  their  recurrence.  To 
him  falls  the  lot  of  convincing  humanity  that  faith  is  rewarded  and  that  sin  is 
punished.  It  is  his  duty  to  impress  the  world  with  the  existence  of  the  Deity  that 
“shapes  our  ends.” 

Truth  depends  upon  the  poet  for  its  definition,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  differentiate 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong. 

To  fulfill  this  purpose,  the  poet  cannot  be  an  ordinary  man.  He  must  be  of 
a  different  clay;  of  a  more  durable,  finer  clay. 

Imagination  must  be  an  integral  part  of  him.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
project  himself  into  the  characters  of  others  and  to  feel  emotions  foreign  to  his  ex¬ 
perience.  A  poet  describing  Death  must  visualize  the  agony  of  the  dying  man. 
When  he  writes  of  love,  he  feels  the  joys  and  pangs  of  it ;  he  imagines  and  experi¬ 
ences  every  delicate  heart-throb  and  fancy  of  the  lovers.  His  imagination  must  be 
limitless,  extending  even  to  the  attempted  visualizing  of  the  supernatural.  Has 
any  poet  as  yet  visited  Heaven  or  Hell?  Yet  Dante  described  to  us  a  symbolical 
Inferno,  while  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  leads  us  to  celestial  realms.  In  this  they 
succeeded  by  the  exercise  of  their  extraordinary  imaginations.  It  enabled  them  to 
grasp  and  conceive  the  broadest  and  noblest  of  conceptions. 

Still  these  qualities  do  not  constitute  all  the  essentials  of  the  poet.  Strength 
of  imagination  and  vastness  of  conception  are  useless  unless  accompanied  by  an 
aptitude  for  expression. 

“For  true  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun, 

Clears  and  improves  what  e’er  it  shines  upon.” 

Words, — he  must  have  thousands  of  them,  know  the  shades  of  meaning  of 
each  of  them,  for  the  form  of  expression  embellishes  the  thought.  Like  a  crude 
lump  of  gold,  a  thought  represents  value,  but  how  much  more  does  it  signify  when 
the  gold  is  fashioned  into  an  artistic  object  such  as  a  vase  or  a  chain.  Then  the 
value  is  evident  and  likewise  is  the  thought  more  impressive,  more  significant  when 
expressed  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet. 

The  poet  has  proved  time  and  again  that  “the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 
Poetry  and  literature  in  general  have  been  important  factors  in  the  moulding  of 
public  opinion  on  important  subjects.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  English 
Tommy,  or  private  soldier,  was  held  in  little  esteem  by  the  people  and  the  govern- 
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merit’s  treatment  of  them  was  ungenerous.  Reformers  endeavored  to  improve  their 
condition  by  instigating  legislation,  yet  a  poem  written  by  Kipling  accomplished 
more  than  their  best  efforts. 

He  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  soldier. 

“It’s  Tommy  this  an’  Tommy  that ;  an’  chuck  him  out,  the  brute ; 

But  its  ‘saviour  of  his  country’  when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot.” 

The  latter  line  shows  the  hypocritical  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  its  de¬ 
fenders.  Thousands  read  the  poem ;  thousands  were  impressed  by  it,  and  the 
British  Tommy  can  thank  Kipling  for  his  improved  condition. 

Children  in  the  schools  are  inspired  by  poetry  to  patriotism  while  the  soldier’s 
heart  quickens  at  the  words  of  the  poet  when  set  to  music.  Whittier’s  poetry  caused 
us  to  abhor  slavery  while  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  cheered  our  soldiers 
as  they  sought  to  abolish  it.  We  are  touched  by  the  faith  of  the  dead  soldiers  in 
“Flanders  Fields”  and  the  strength  of  the  soldier’s  courage  in  Seeger’s  poem  “I 
have  5  Rendezvous  with  Death,”  while  Amy  Lowell’s  “Bombardment”  fills  us  with 
horror  at  the  barbarity  of  war. 

In  every  walk  of  life  we  are  influenced  by  what  we  read  and  through  this,  the 
poet  can  inject  into  thousands  his  knowledge,  his  ideals,  and  his  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Yet  despite  the  evident  good  that  the  poet  has  wrought,  and  the  benefit  he 
has  been  to  mankind,  he  does  not  receive  the  appreciation  that  is  his  due.  Living 
in  an  age  of  intense  industrial  activity  where  a  man  is  judged  by  the  material  ef¬ 
fects  he  can  produce,  we  are  inclined  to  misjudge  the  poet.  The  word  itself  sug¬ 
gests  to  us  a  long  haired  individual  with  dreamy  eyes  and  unstable  emotions ;  a  dab¬ 
bler  unwilling  and  unable  to  do  manual  labor.  Unless  he  acquires  a  fortune  by  his 
pen,  we  regard  him  as  a  failure.  Because  he  writes  sonnets  to  a  flower,  we  regard 
him  as  a  weakling  and  as  a  rule  we  scorn  him  if  he  treasures  his  books.  If  he  sings 
the  praises  of  nature,  he  is  out  of  his  head.  Reward  comes  only  after  death. 

This  opinion  we  must  recognize  as  a  misconception.  A  glance  at  the  lives  of 
the  great  poets  reveals  the  incorrectness  of  this  view. 

Let  us  review  the  life  of  Milton.  A  man  of  genius  working  zealously  for  art 
and  country,  struck  blind  in  the  prime  of  his  career  and  dying  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  age.  Although  warned  of  his  failing  eyesight,  he  refused  to  neglect  the  pa¬ 
triotic  duty  he  believed  was  his  and  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  poetical  labors. 
His  eyesight,  God’s  most  precious  gift,  torn  from  him,  he  did  not  despair  or  revile 
fate,  but  bent  himself  patiently  to  the  task  of  seeing  the  light  of  God’s  goodness 
through  his  darkness.  Milton’s  life  is  an  example  of  the  highest  form  of  practical 
courage,  the  courage  to  fight  against  the  temptation  of  despair.  Many  a  man 
would  have  raged  against  fate  and  would  have  become  a  sour,  miserable  wretch, 
a  canker  to  himself  and  to  those  around  him. 

Or  let  us  take  Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  divine  vagabond.  A  man  whom  poverty 
tossed  into  all  conceivable  places  and  over  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  who  never 
knew  where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from  or  what  his  next  shelter  would  be.  Yet 
one  whose  faith  in  God  and  mankind  never  wandered.  One  who  looked  at  ad¬ 
versity  and  laughed  in  her  face ;  one  whose  company  was  esteemed  by  the  wealthi¬ 
est  and  most  cultured  families  of  England. 

Alexander  Pope,  a  cripple,  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  sickly,  wrote  poems 
so  brilliant,  so  artistic  that  they  have  endured  for  years. 

This  list  of  sorrows  and  struggles  contains  the  names  of  many  of  our  greatest 
poets.  Their  works  are  immortal  because  they  were  written  with  the  blood  of  their 
own  bitter  experience.  The  poet’s  existence  is  often  a  continued  struggle  with 
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life  at  its  worst,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  consider  that  from  the  unhappiness  and  trials 
of  many  authors  has  come  the  poetry  which,  as  Keats  has  said,  must 

“be  a  friend 

To  soothe  the  cares  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man.” 

Millions  are  poor,  millions  are  diseased,  millions  suffer  at  the  hands  of  fate, 
but  only  the  superman,  only  the  man  who  is  above  the  ordinary,  extricates  himself 
from  the  mire.  Such  a  man  is  every  great  poet. 

The  poet  with  his  love  for  the  aesthetic  is  God’s  sympathetic  listener.  To  him 
God  is  not  obliged  to  perform  miracles  to  prove  his  existence;  for  the  poet  under¬ 
stands  it  through  the  beauty  of  nature’s  creations.  Just  as  he  perceives  God’s  hand 
in  the  lowdiest  of  insects,  and  plants,  and  trees,  so  he  recognizes  the  divine  guid¬ 
ance  in  Fate’s  operations.  As  such  he  accepts  them,  as  he  would  an  eruption  of  the 
earth  or  a  tidal  wave.  He  bows  with  resignation  to  Fate’s  commands  and  proceeds 
to  do  his  best  for  the  world. 

And  to-day,  in  the  twentieth  century,  at  a  time  when  civilization  is  supposed 
to  be  at  its  highest,  we  need  the  poet  more  than  ever  before.  The  struggle  for  hu¬ 
man  existence  is  becoming  harder  every  day.  With  the  advent  of  every  new  soul 
the  ratio  between  consumption  and  production  is  disturbed.  Man  can  no  longer 
feed  himself  with  his  two  hands,  so  he  employes  machines  to  aid  him,  and  still  he 
must  toil  harder  and  harder  to  keep  himself  alive.  Such  a  struggle  is  a  fatal  one ; 
for  in  the  pursuit  of  material  well-being  spiritual  welfare  is  neglected.  Long  con¬ 
tinued  labor  deadens  the  aesthetic  senses,  and  when  these  are  dormant,  people  be¬ 
come  sordid  in  their  deeds  and  thoughts.  The  more  sordid  they  become,  the  nearer 
to  the  animal  they  approach  and  this  approach  marks  the  decline  of  civilization. 

Ancient  culture  flourished  only  when  the  people  had  sufficient  leisure  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  sense  of  the  aesthetic.  In  “Cargoes”  John  Masefield  shows  us  in  a 
few  well  chosen  verses  the  contrasts  of  three  stages  of  civilization : 

Quinquireme  of  Ninveh  from  distant  Ophir , 

Rowing  home  to  haven  in  sunny  Palestine, 

With  a  cargo  of  ivory 
And  apes  and  peacocks , 

Sandalwood,  cedarwood,  and  s-weet  white  ivine. 

Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus, 

Dipping  through  the  Tropics  by  the  palm-green 

shores 

With  a  cargo  of  diamonds, 

Emeralds,  amethysts, 

Topazes,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidores. 

Dirty  British  coaster  with  a  salt-caked  smoke 

stack, 

Butting  through  the  channel  in  the  mad  March  days 
With  a  cargo  of  Tyne  coal, 

Road  rails,  pig  lead. 

Firewood,  ironware,  and  cheap  tin  trays. 

The  last  stanza  gives  us  the  true  picture  of  this  sordid,  commercial  age ;  dirty 
steamers  loaded  with  coal,  timbers,  cheap  tin  trays,  symbols  of  utter  necessity,  of 
ceaseless  exertion  and  toil. 
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To  temper  this  feverish  haste,  to  ease  the  utter  exhaustion  it  brings  to  nourish 
the  poverty-starved  souls,  we  need  the  poet.  We  need  his  clear  vision,  his  calm 
philosophy,  his  character,  tempered  by  his  sorrows  and  trials  and  we  need  the 
soothing  sounds  of  his  various  rhythms  to  ease  our  wearied  souls.  We  need  the 
poet  to  stand  in  front  of  us  and  absorb  all  the  rude  shocks  of  the  world,  and  after 
he  has  done  so  to  give  them  to  us  in  a  milder  form  clothed  in  beauty,  and  moderated 
by  his  own  clear,  sympathetic  understanding.  For  these  things  we  need  the  poet; 
and  as  long  as  civilization  exists,  he  will  not  be  lacking.  Civilization  began  in  him, 
grew  with  him,  reached  its  glory  with  him,  and  will  crumble  into  dust  when  he  is 
no  more. 

Harry  Broudy,  ’24. 


THE  GULL. 
Sonnet. 


From  out  the  canopied  heaven  soars  the  gull, 

A  swiftly  growing  spot  on  yonder  sky, 

Rudely  piercing  the  rolling  ocean’s  lull 
With  a  defiant  note  and  screaming  cry. 

Now  racing  wildly  with  the  roaring  gales, 

He  dizzily  hovers  o’er  the  billowing  seas. 

His  silv’ry  pinions  gleam  like  distant  sails, 

As  gracefully  he  beats  the  salty  breeze. 

With  glassy,  bead-like  eyes  he  scans  the  tide, 

Madly  careens  and  like  a  comet  shoots  from  his  flight 
Into  the  seething  froth.  Now  satisfied 
With  laden  beak,  strives  for  the  azure  height, 

And  proudly  with  his  glist’ning,  scaly  prize 
Is  lost  to  sight  in  glowing  sunset  skies. 

Lena  Bragg,  ’24. 


MARSTON  WILLIAM  I. 


Marston  William  I  with  flashing  eyes  and  expressive  tail  heard  the  approach¬ 
ing  footsteps  of  the  alley  tyrant  and  bolted  for  the  thoroughfare  with  all  the 
haste  of  an  aristocratic  prize-winning  Boston  Bull.  He  was  just  in  time  to  be 
called  into  the  tonneau  of  his  mistress’s  car  after  his  short  respite  in  the  heaven 
of  dogdom,  the  butcher’s  scrap  box.  Marston  William,  though  an  aristocrat,  had 
the  general  feelings  of  a  plebeian.  His  long  line  of  ancestry  could  be  traced  back 
to  some  master-dog  of  the  early  Bostonians,  but  pedigree  to  Marston  William  I 
meant  nothing  but  a  cage,  a  ribbon  about  one’s  neck  which  afforded  pleasure  in 
chewing,  a  great  many  people  and  a  constant  chatter  of  human  voices.  Marston 
William  I  on  chance  occasions  romped  after  another  one  of  his  fellows  when  his 
mistress  was  engaged,  but  was  promptly  called  back  when  his  departure  was  noted. 

A  satin-covered  pillow  on  the  parlor  floor  was  the  favorite  spot  of  his  mis- 
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tress,  who  placed  him  there  with  whispers  and  cajolery  which  meant  nothing  of 
importance  to  this  dog.  Sleep  comes  to  all  of  us  in  comfort  and  so,  too,  it  came 
to  Marston  William  I.  Sleep  brought  dreams,  beautiful  dreams  of  the  model 
dogdom.  Cows  were  straying,  waiting  to  be  chased,  cats  strode  listlessly  about 
waiting  to  be  teased,  the  scrap  box  held  its  inviting  cover  open,  fields  in  which 
to  roam  were  plentiful.  Such  were  his  dreams  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  pleasure,  his 
short  barks,  unconscious  to  himself,  drew  the  attention  of  his  mistress  from  her 
book. 

Marston  William  I  had  a  regard  for  his  mistress,  but  for  one  other  there  was 
a  respect  and  appreciation.  This  was  a  man,  a  frequent  caller  at  the  house,  who 
talked  of  business  to  his  mistress  and  of  his  expectancy  of  success.  This  was  his 
god,  his  idol.  His  caresses  spoke  of  power,  clean  and  muscular,  but  never  yet 
had  Marston  William  I  romped  with  his  adopted  lord. 

A  sharp  bark,  and  ears  cocked,  fully  awake  he  rushed  to  the  door.  Foot¬ 
steps,  his  footsteps,  the  master.  The  door  opened  and  the  dog  leaped  to  greet 
him.  A  harsh,  “Down,  sir !’’  caused  him  to  stop  and  look  blinkingly  at  the  “great” 
one.  What  caused  that  frown?  Why  such  a  harsh  greeting?  The  dog’s  troubled 
mind  scented  something  wrong.  His  nice  master  in  trouble !  Impossible !  But 
yes,  it  must  be  so.  Those  quiet  tones  in  which  he  spoke  to  mistress.  The  in¬ 
decision,  and  was  that  a  final  no?  The  Great  One  refused  and  in  trouble.  How 
could  “Shrimpy”  help  him?  Oh!  to  have  him  speak  to  him  as  “Shrimpy”  once 
again. 

The  man  went  towards  the  door,  opened  it,  paused  hesitant,  lingered  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  passed  on,  but  not  before  Marston  William  I  had  gone  out  unnoticed 
to  wait  at  the  corner  of  the  walk.  The  Great  One  came  down  the  walk,  sorely 
troubled,  and  did  not  notice  Marston  William  expectantly  awaiting  a  caress.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  did  notice  him  and  then,  “Back  home,  sir.”  The  dog 
turned,  trotted  a  few  steps,  stopped  and  turned  again.  He  was  walking  ahead 
again.  Straight  towards  the  alley.  The  dog  followed.  Unnoticed  the  dog 
entered  the  alley  with  the  man.  That  meat  box  looked  inviting.  Then  the 
tyrant’s  voice,  “Sic  ’em,  Tige.”  His  first  instinct  was  to  run.  He  half  turned, 
stopped,  and  then  the  fighting  blood  of  those  past  generations  came  to  the  fore. 
His  legs  stiffened,  back  bristled,  and  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  big,  burly 
yellow  dog.  The  brute  dog  leapt  to  seize  this  mere  pup  and  dispose  of  him  in  a 
few  short  moments,  but  his  jaws  closed  on  empty  space  and  a  sharp  twinge  in  his 
leg  spoke  for  the  keenness  of  the  aristocrat’s  teeth.  “Clean  him  up,  kill  ’m,”  so 
the  tyrant  yelled.  It  was  then  the  Great  One  turned  and  noting  the  smaller 
dog,  yelled  to  the  owner  of  the  larger  dog  to  call  the  brute  off.  His  request  was 
greeted  with  a  salient  to  the  stomach.  Something  snapped.  His  arm  went  out, 
met  flesh  and  drew  blood.  This  was  a  new  feeling  of  exultation.  Forgotten  were 
days  of  past  obedience  to  the  “tie  that  binds.”  The  lust  of  battle  held  him.  The 
fight  of  the  dogs  ended,  as  most  dog  fights  do,  in  one  standing  off  and  offering  no 
attack  and  the  other  ready  but  unwilling.  A  crowd  soon  gathered.  This  was  a 
novelty.  The  tyrant  of  the  alley  fighting  with  a  pedigree  dog.  A  swelling  sea 
of  blue  mounted  on  the  Great  One’s  eye  and  then  fury  itself  seemed  loose.  His 
arms  worked  like  pistons.  With  trip  hammer  blows  he  beat  back  his  assailant  to 
be  robbed  of  his  victory  by  the  voice  of  the  constable.  “Boys,  boys,  not  in  public, 
settle  it  anywhere  but  on  the  street.  At  it  again,  Mulligan,  you  knave  of  a  butch¬ 
er!  It’s  about  time  you  received  your  dessert.”  So  the  amiable  officer  ended  the 
episode. 

The  Great  One  looked  about,  called,  “Shrimp,  come  here.”  The  dog  leapt 
to  the  fore  with  spirit  and  they  started  towards  home.  The  dog’s  mind  was  im¬ 
pressed.  What  lightness  of  step !  What  new  life !  Here  was  his  master  in  true 
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form.  The  Great  One  bent  over  and  petted  the  dog,  murmuring,  “Good,  old 
Shrimp,  I’ve  found  myself  at  last.  I’ve  come  out  from  my  grave  of  books  to  stay. 
Did  you  see  his  nose?  Good  old  boy.”  The  dog  with  the  great  bone  which  he 
had  retrieved  at  the  last  moment  from  the  scrap  box  arched  his  back  for  those  fine 
caresses.  Here  was  a  master ! 

They  arrived  at  the  house.  He  rang  the  bell.  The  mistress  answered  the 
door.  “Why,  Henry,  what  has  happened?  And  William  Marston  with  a  bone.” 
Such  a  look  of  horror!  The  Great  One  spoke,  “Here  is  your  dog  and  I’ve  come 
back  to  get  .‘yes’  for  an  answer.  I’ll  not  go  without  it.” 

“Why,” — it  was  over. 

That  night  on  the  divan  the  place  of  honor  was  held  by  “Shrimp”  with  two 
friends  at  his  side  in  a  world  of  their  own. 

John  Greenough,  ’24. 


THE  LACQUER  BOX. 


The  old  man  wended  his  solitary  way  along  the  narrow  street  and  up  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  squalid  boarding  house,  unaware  of  the  close  scrutiny  of 
two  pairs  of  shifty  eyes.  The  owners  of  these  eyes  stepped  from  the  doorway 
opposite  and  one  remarked,  “Well,  there  he  is.” 

“Yuh,”  was  the  reply. 

“Will  we  try  to-night?” 

“Yuh,”  repeated  his  friend,  “C’mon.  I  gotta  see  ‘Soapy’,”  and  the  two  de¬ 
parted  down  a  darksome  alley. 

The  old  man  in  the  dingy  hall  fumbled  with  the  key  to  his  ill-kept  rooms. 
He  entered  and  locked  the  door,  then  crossed  the  room  to  an  old-fashioned  trunk 
in  a  corner.  He  opened  it,  and  drew  from  it  a  lacquer  box.  He  took  something 
from  his  pocket  which  he  dropped  into  the  receptacle.  He  stood  thus,  apparently 
gloating  over  the  contents  of  the  box.  Then  he  shut  it  and  replaced  it  in  the  trunk 
and  locked  that. 

In  this  district  where  ordinarily  no  embarrassing  questions  are  asked,  the 
old  man  had  been  the  proverbial  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  public’s  curiosity.  He 
had  no  friends,  no  employment,  yet  he  seemed  able  to  eat  regularly  and  his  land¬ 
lady  could  testify  that  his  room  was  paid  for  in  advance.  The  denizens  of  this 
district,  all  of  them  intimates,  if  not  friends  of  the  police,  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  old  man  was  a  miser,  and  two  of  his  neighbors  were  convinced 
that  the  lacquer  box  held  his  savings. 

Through  the  key-hole  they  had  watched  the  old  man  playing  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  box,  always,  however,  with  his  back  to  them.  Their  avarice,  con¬ 
trolled  as  long  as  possible,  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  They  were  determined 
to  have  this  box  with  or  without  the  old  man’s  consent. 

This  was  the  night  decided  upon  to  try  and  obtain  the  box,  and  they  had 
gone  to  get  certain  tools  of  their  trade.  The  old  man  ate  a  frugal  meal,  went 
to  bed  and  put  out  the  light.  Two  hours  later  there  was  a  faint  shuffle  in  the 
hall.  A  creak,  the  door  rattled  for  a  second,  then  swung  slowly  inward. 

“Take  it  easy,”  was  heard  in  a  sibilant  whisper. 

There  was  a  startled  cry  from  the  old  man,  which  was  broken  by  a  dull 
thud.  The  sound  of  labored  breathing  and  muttered  curses  were  then  the  only 
sounds  in  the  room  as  the  men  worked  on  the  trunk.  At  last  it  was  open  and  the 
box  in  their  hands. 
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Five  minutes  later  the  occupants  of  the  house  were  aroused  by  piercing 
shrieks,  the  shrieks  of  doomed,  or  badly  frightened  men.  When  the  police  arrived 
they  found  three  lifeless  forms  in  the  squalid  room.  Henry  Van  Buren,  the 
eccentric  naturalist,  dead  of  a  broken  skull  and  his  slayers  lying  one  on  the  floor 
and  the  other  across  the  rifled  trunk  which  had  held  the  lacquer  box.  Three 
venomous  adders,  Van  Buren’s  latest  specimens,  had  slithered  across  the  floor 
to  the  shelter  of  the  bed  to  escape  the  feet  of  the  curious  who  came  to  the  scene. 

Francis  McNary,  ’24. 


HASTE. 

Sonnet. 


At  break  of  day  he  rushes  forth  to  fight. 

He  wakes  his  men  with  hasty  trumpet  blast, 

And  scorns  to  praise  the  rising  sun.  The  height 
In  distant  mists  is  crowned  with  a  fast 
And  noble  fortress.  This  he  makes  his  aim. 

His  warriors  storm  the  gates.  The  wall  is  lost 
Before  his  quick  assault.  But  then  his  fame 
Is  shattered  by  the  rising  foe.  The  cost 
Is  dear.  His  men  fall  back.  He  urges:  all 
With  no  avail.  They  drop  fatigued.  Too  late 
He  pauses  with  regret  that  caution’s  call 
He  did  not  heed.  You  marvel  at  his  fate! 

Then  list  to  wisdom,  lest  you  meet  the  worst : 

“To  climb  steep  hills  requires  slow  pace  at  first.” 

Marion  Littlefield,  ’24. 


EVENING. 

Sonnet. 


The  sun  is  slowly  sinking  o’er  the  hills, 

And  evening  casts  its  shadows  soft  and  clear ; 

The  moon  slips  from  its  amber  clouds  of  frills, 

As  one  by  one  the  silent  stars  appear. 

The  birds  with  sleepy  twitters  go  to  rest, 

The  flowers  nod  their  dewy  heads  in  sleep, 

As  mother  nature  in  soft  coolness  dressed 
With  gentle  tender  smile  begins  to  peep 
Into  the  dreaming  bud  and  quiet  nest. 

And  then  the  night  bird  soars  to  meet  the  blue, 

With  fluted  note  of  ecstasy,  his  best, 

While  guarding  all  is  silver  light  and  dew 
As  evening’s  curtain  swaying  in  the  breeze 
Becomes  a  mist  in  night’s  sweet  peaceful  ease. 

Evelyn  Wiggin,  ’24. 
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DIFFICULTIES  ARE  THINGS  THAT  SHOW  WHAT  MEN  ARE. 


Never  was  truth  better  exemplified  than  in  the  old  adage  of  Epictetus  that 
“Difficulties  are  things  that  show  what  men  are.’’  We  often  make  the  error  in 
believing  that  difficulties  are  things  to  be  avoided,  that  they  are  unfortunate  oc¬ 
currences  and  obstacles  placed  in  our  path  to  our  detriment.  How  rarely  we 
realize  that  they  are  really  stepping  stones  to  our  success.  Greatness  could  never 
be  attained,  if  difficulties  were  not  met  and  overcome.  In  sport,  in  business,  in 
politics,  in  fact  even  in  the  commonest  walks  of  life,  it  is  the  overcoming  of  diffi¬ 
culties  that  leads  to  success  or  happiness.  A  man  who  is  afraid  to  face  difficul¬ 
ties  will  live  and  die  a  nonenity  and  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

We  should  have  no  sports  such  as  baseball  or  football,  were  it  not  that  diffi¬ 
culties  were  placed  before  us  by  the  opposing  players.  It  would  not  be  greatly 
amiss  if  the  dictionaries  gave  the  definition  of  sport  as  the  overcoming  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  the  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties  placed  in  their  way  that 
causes  men  to  travel  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  to  attempt  the  hazardous  feat 
of  climbing  the  towering  slopes  of  Matterhorn  or  Mount  Everett.  The  charm 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  peaks  are  almost  unattainable. 

Never  was  a  man  surrounded  by  more  difficulties  than  our  martyred  presi¬ 
dent,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Although  hindered  by  poverty,  lack  of  learning,  and 
being  reared  far  away  from  the  cities  where  he  may  have  been  noticed  more 
quickly,  he  learned  in  life  that  difficulties  were  merely  stepping-stones  that  would 
lead  him  on  to  unbelievable  success.  And  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
our  greatest  president,  and  one  of  the  world’s  most  illustrious  men. 

Honors  of  all  kinds  would  be  barren  indeed,  if  they  could  be  attained  with¬ 
out  difficulties.  They  could  not  be  fully  appreciated,  if  they  came  to  us  without 
effort  or  exertion.  Without  difficulties  the  world  would  be  at  a  standstill  and  we 
should  still  be  living  the  life  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  there  would  be  no 
invention.  The  whole  life  of  the  great  wizard  of  electricity,  Edison,  is  simply  a 
history  of  a  man  who  could  surmount  and  conquer  greater  difficulties  than  other 
men. 

Education  is  to  be  achieved  only  by  continually  meeting  mental  difficulties. 
Study  is  the  stepping-stone  by  which  we  finally  reach  our  ambition  and  are  able 
to  take  our  place  with  the  rest  of  our  classmates  on  graduation  day,  feeling  glad 
and  happy  that  we  have  overthrown  the  difficulties  placed  in  our  way,  fully  ap¬ 
preciating  the  fact  that  we  have  accomplished  our  ambition  and  determination 
not  to  allow  difficulties  to  deter  us  from  our  attainment  and  achievement.  What 
credit,  what  glory  would  there  be  in  graduation  were  it  merely  a  matter  of  form? 
With  everything  made  easy  with  no  difficulties,  what  pleasure  or  pride  would 
there  be?  Without  difficulties  ambition  would  be  useless,  as  we  should  all  have 
an  equal  chance  to  attain  any  object  to  which  we  aspired.  Ambition  may  be 
defined  as  a  grim  determination  to  meet  all  obstacles  or  difficulties  and  overcome 
them. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  real  life,  our 
difficulties  so  far  from  being  over  are  just  beginning.  As  we  step  forth  from 
school  into  the  more  serious  walks  of  life,  let  us  remember  that  the  training  we 
have  received  here  has  qualified  us  to  meet  those  difficulties  and  conquer  them. 
It  depends  upon  us  alone  how  we  accomplish  this  task,  and  what  we  make  of 
ourselves,  for  truly  our  whole  future  hinges  on  the  use  of  our  difficulties. 

We  shall  be  just  what  our  difficulties  make  us,  for  “Difficulties  are  things 
that  show  what  men  are.” 


Alice  Bottomley,  ’24. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  VIGILANTES. 


“There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 

And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 

That  it  really  behooves  the  most  of  us 
To  speak  very  well  of  the  rest  of  us.” 

The  ladies  met  in  Samanthy  Allen’s  sitting  room,  an  upholstered  affair  with 
many  knick-knacks  and  sea-shells,  for  their  weekly  meeting.  This  gathering  was 
organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  peace  and  decorum  in  the  community; 
in  truth,  it  was  sort  of  a  vigilant  committee,  which  inwardly  was  feared  by  the 
town  in  general.  No  one  knew  who  was  to  be  attacked  next.  If  you  had  a  “past” 
or  a  “secret,”  it  would  be  ferreted  out  by  this  gracious  committee  and  you  were 
ostracized  from  human  society.  These  gentle  ladies  met  weekly. 

This  was  an  important  meeting.  Indeed,  as  they  politely  sat  down,  and  po¬ 
litely  every  one  avoided  the  horsehair  sofa,  there  was  an  air  of  suppressed  excite¬ 
ment,  for  to-day,  to-day  they  had  something  to  talk  about  and  how  they  liked 
to  talk ! 

Samanthy,  tall  and  spare,  with  a  long  nose  and  talkative  chin,  cleared  her 
throat.  Every  one  sat  up  expectantly. 

“We  are  gathered  here  to-day,  as  is  our  custom,  to  safeguard  the  morals  of 
the  community,  and  particularly  to  discuss  the  arrival  of  a  parasite  into  our  midst, 
one - ” 

With  this  she  stopped,  at  the  request  of  one  Mrs.  Hoy,  who  was  deaf  and 
asked  her  to  repeat. 

“WE  ARE  GATHERED” — she  repeated  loudly.  Mrs.  Hoy  sat  back  in 
her  chair,  thanked  her  and  calmly  rocked  to  and  fro.  She  knew  this  ritual  by 
heart — why  extend  the  suspense? 

Samanthy  smiled  frigidly,  and  once  more - 

“ - to  discuss  one  ‘Madame  Xenia,’  who  has  voiced  intent  to  open  a 

beauty  parlor.” 

Impressive  silence — breath-taking. 

“We  will  take  measures  at  once,”  said  Samanthy  crisply,  “As  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  material  to  act  upon  in  form  of  records,  etc.” 

She  proceeded  to  narrate  several  minor  incidents  which  invariably  occur  in 
the  normal  life  of  every  woman  in  the  universe.  She  continued: 

“She  has  been  a  manicurist” — a  knowing  wink  passed  over  the  top  of  the 
report. 

“Later  a  hairdresser”  Silence. 

“Married.”  A  pause. 

“Separated.”  Gasps,  many  of  them. 

“Correct  age,  twenty-three.”  With  finality. 

“And  this,  my  dear  helpmates,  concludes  my  report  and  brings  us  to  that 
period  when  we  shall  interfere  in  the  course  of  this  intended  ruination  of  the  un¬ 
impeachable  moral  standing  of  the  town.” 

Samanthy  stopped  and  received  the  looked-for  approval.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  dear  ladies  would  certainly  be  the  deathblow  to  Madame  Xenia.  Thus  they 
departed  for  their  own  hearths. 

Sunday  the  vigilant  committee,  true  to  form,  occupied  the  foremost  rows 
in  the  church. 
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The  men  prepared  to  sleep,  and  the  women  to  keep  them  awake,  as  the  ser¬ 
mon  began. 

The  theme  of  the  sermon  was :  “Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone.”  All  heads  inclined  slightly  toward  the  committee  pew.  A  silent,  yet  im¬ 
pressive  interest  strained  the  preacher  to  eloquence. 

For  he  had  a  motive  in  his  selection  of  the  text.  He  would  show  these 
women,  who,  under  cloak  of  beatific  righteousness,  daily  destroy  the  reputations 
of  their  neighbors.  He  realized  that  these  blind,  egotistical  women  were  so  far 
immersed  in  their  own  wickedness  as  to  believe  themselves  impeccable. 

He  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil. 

The  sermon  lasted  fifteen  minutes.  Into  these  few  minutes  were  -heaped 
all  the  eloquence,  indignation,  enthusiasm  and  contempt  which  the  preached 
could  entertain. 

Never  had  an  audience  been  so  moved.  Mrs.  Hoy,  who  had  forgotten  her 
ear  trumpet  (as  was  her  custom  on  Sundays),  was  in  a  half-standing  posture,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  catch  every  word.  And  Samanthy — Samanthy  listened  with  an  air 
of  complete  misunderstanding.  Her  very  appearance  pleaded  boredom.  When 
all  the  other  members  of  the  parish  were  shedding  unashamed  tears,  including  the 
committee,  Samanthy  gazed  coldly  and  disapprovingly  upon  them,  and  changed 
her  intentions — not  a  mite. 

When  she  returned  home,  she  sat  down  and  meditated  on  the  sermon. 

The  doorbell  rang,  Samanthy  started  from  her  reverie,  then  quickly  opened 
the  door. 

“Miss  Allen?”  her  visitor  queried  pleasantly. 

“Come,  why,  come  in,”  said  Samanthy,  puzzled  and  not  overcourteous. 
Then - 

“Yes  ?” — inquiringly. 

“Miss  Allen,  do  you  recall  knowing  Jarvis  Trenton?” 

Samanthy  paled,  her  chin  trembled  and  she  nodded  almost  imperceptibly 
as  she  replied: 

“I  knew  him  once.” 

“Well,”  said  Xenia  slowly,  for  it  was  she,  “recently  I  have  taken  a  course 
in  a  French  hospital.  It  was  there  I  met  Dr.  Trenton.  We  became  friends,  the 

best  of  friends;  in  fact,  we  were  confidants” - ( Samanthy’ s  hands  gripped  her 

chair) — “He  asked  me  to  tell  you,  Miss  Allen,  that  he  was  still  waiting  for  your 
answer ;  also  that  he  had  watched  each  mail  for  twenty  years  and  had  never 
given  up  hope,  and  really,  he  is  quite  handsome!” 

“He  always  was,”  Samanthy  said  softly,  her  eyes  far  away. 

“And  if  you  are  not  tired  of  listening,  I  have  a  confession  to  make,”  said  the 
girl,  her  eyes  twinkling.  “I  told  that  queer  woman,  Petunia— (she  happened  to 
be  a  dear  friend  of  Samanthy  s)  quite  a  story  about  my  being  a  beauty  expert. 
She  simply  devoured  it!”  Miss  Campbell  laughed,  as  if  Petunia  was  the 
greatest  joke  ever;  perhaps  she  was. 

Samanthy  had  lost  her  speech  for  a  moment,  and  sat  staring  at  her  visitor. 

“I  really  must  go,  but,  please  don’t  neglect  Jarvis  any  longer,  because  he 
doesn  t  deserve  it.  With  this  Miss  Xenia  quickly  left  the  room,  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  gone. 

Samanthy’s  stiff  pride  broke  down,  and  tears  welled  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
sobbed  as  if  her  proud  old  heart  would  break. 

Several  hours  later  Samanthy  emerged  from  her  sitting-room  a  changed 
woman.  Her  harsh  mouth  was  actually  gentle,  her  nose  seemed  shorter  and  her 
lightly  streaked  hair,  usually  pulled  back  tightly,  had  escaped  and  was  playing 
with  sunshine. 
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Suddenly  she  sat  up.  A  step — who?  At  this  time? 

A  low,  deep  voice  called  hopefully,  “Samanthy.” 

A  soft,  tremulous  voice  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Jarvis.” 

Catherine  C.  Mackay,  ’24. 


ON  PERVERSITY. 


Of  all  oddities  there  is  perhaps  none  more  inexplicable  than  the  perversity 
of  human  nature.  The  incentives  which  instigate  its  existence  are  often  as  vague 
as  the  condition  itself.  It  is  prevalent  among  young  and  old.  There  is  the 
childish  perversity  of  youth  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  justifiable,  but  the  di¬ 
rect  perversity  of  those  of  mature  years  is  little  less  than  a  deliberate  ignorance. 
This  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  case  where  two  persons  will  pass  each  other 
on  the  street  apparently  totally  unaware  of  the  other’s  presence,  while  in  reality 
they  are  cognizant  of  the  other’s  proximity.  There  is  the  perversity  of  two 
children  who  have  harbored  opposing  views,  who  have  clashed,  and  yet  both  peep 
shyly  from  obscurity,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  approach  with  a  forgiving 
heart  and  smile. 

There  is  the  perversity  of  lovers.  An  unintentional  slight,  a  hasty  word, 
or  perhaps  the  whispering  of  gossip,  and  friction  and  unpleasant  relations  ensue. 
There  is  the  perversity  of  the  coquettish  woman  who  trifles  with  numerous  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  sex  for  the  satiation  of  her  vanity  or  for  momentary  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  then  her  airy  rejection  for  some  new  attraction.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
indefinable  craving  for  novelty.  There  is  the  perversity  of  old  age, — fretful 
longings,  supposed  injuries,  or  the  attribution  of  calamity  to  hard  luck. 

But  be  it  the  perversity  of  the  old,  the  young,  or  of  any  kind  or  manner,  we 
all  have  been  guilty  of  peryerse  thoughts  and  acts.  The  thing  is  as  old  as  Time 
itself.  There  is  a  certain  inexplicable  and  unreasonable  intricacy  about  it. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  he  has  never  been  perverse.  There  are  no 
exceptions.  The  disease  is  universal,  and  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  Science  has  not 
yet  produced  a  remedy  or  a  cure. 

Thurston  Stowers,  ’24. 


LAND  ENEMIES. 


“That  there  skunk  on  the  next  farm  went  and  shifted  them  stone  piles  over  on 
to  my  land  again.”  Thus  Mr.  Timothy  Gray  described  his  neighbor  and  his  re¬ 
cent  activities. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  the  law  on  him?”  inquired  his  wife,  “They’d  put  him 
where  he  belongs — stealing  an  honest  man’s  land  like  that !” 

“Now,  M’randy,  I  tol’  you  afore  that  when  Tim  Gray  gets  so  old  an’  feeble 
he  can’t  walk  and  defend  his  own  lan’  against  rascals  an’  knaves  like  him  yonder, 
he’ll  call  in  a  lawyer  and  not  afore.  I’ll  show  him  tomorrer  whose  lan’  it  is, 
You’d  think  he’d  know  by  this  time  that  I’ll  fight  to  my  last  drop  of  blood.  I’ve 
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moved  them  piles  back  where  they  belong  four  times  already  an’  if  I  ketch  him 
movin’  ’em  again,  I’ll  blow  his  head  off’n  his  shoulders.” 

From  the  house  sounded  the  dinner  bell.  Joseph  Moore  and  his  hired  men 
trooped  in  to  wash  up. 

“Faith,  that  rat  next  door  stole  my  land  afore  breakfas’,  I  guess,  and  we’ve 
been  all  morning  moving  the  stones  back  to  where  they  ought  to  be,  delayin’  pick¬ 
in’  the  apples.  That  critter’s  makin’  himself  a  general  pest.  Jim  said  he  got 
ravin’  because  they  said  down  to  the  store  that  his  girl  and  Tommy  was  gettin’ 
pretty  intimate.  I’d  ask  Tommy  about  it,  only  I  know  no  son  of  ours  would  have 
anythin’  to  do  with  that  hussy.” 

“I  think  you  might  settle  about  that  land  peaceably,  Tim.  It’s  mighty 
lonesome  here  with  never  a  soul  to  drop  in  to  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  nor  go 
visitin’.” 

Night  found  “Big  Tim”  hauling  stones,  thinking  out  loud  as  is  a  habit  of 
men  who  are  alone  much. 

“He’ll  take  this  as  a  final  warnin’  that  I  mean  business  and  he’ll  leave  my 
lan’  alone.  I  reckon  he  knows  I’m  a  dangerous  enemy  by  this  time  an’  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  That  breeze  smells  like  wood  smoke.  The  big  fire  up  north  that 
Jack  was  tellin’  us  about  must  be  ragin’  still.  If  young  Moore  doesn’t  leave  Bet 
alone,  I’ll  blow  his  carcass  full  o’  holes.  The  big  hulkin’  thief!  Just  a  chip  off’n 
the  old  block.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  could  tell  where  the  Widow  Saunder’s  pig 
went  las’  week.  I  heard  them  say  down  to  the  store  th’  other  nigh’  tha’  she  was 
meetin’  him  on  the  sly,  but  I  reckon  they’ll  shet  their  traps  about  associatin’  her 
name  with  that  tramp’s  agin.  Gitup,  Jenny,  we  gotta  hustle  up.” 

The  next  morning  Joe  was  interrupted  in  his  fields  by  an  imperative  sum¬ 
mons. 

“The  big  fire’s  blowin’  down  this  way.” 

Joe  and  his  son  immediately  left  their  work  with  all  available  hired  men  and 
went  to  fight.  Big  Tim  also  answered  the  call.  They  fought  for  hours  with 
bucket,  ax  and  shovel  and  with  a  west  wind  succeeded  in  stopping  its  progress 
south.  The  wind  was  driving  it  toward  Brennon  but  the  town  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  grassy  plain  where  the  fire  could  be  stopped,  so  Gray  and  Moore  and 
their  help  were  kept  back  to  prevent  the  spread  southward  and  because  the  others 
were  annoyed  by  their  everlasting  distrust. 

The  wind  changed  a  little  to  the  northwest  and  ran  a  spur  between  them  and 
Brennon.  Night  brought  a  calm  in  which  they  fought  with  ax  and  shovel  for 
conquest  before  the  morning  breeze.  It  came  a  straight  north  wind,  sweeping  red 
and  black  destruction  on  their  homes.  Forgotten  was  their  feud.  They  fought 
the  fire  until  they  were  blistered  and  raw.  Their  eyes  were  scarlet  and  almost 
blind  from  smoke,  the  tears  washing  furrows  in  their  black  faces.  They  retreated 
to  the  creek.  It  was  their  last  hope.  It  was  very  narrow  and  muddy,  but  they 
might  by  cutting  the  trees  on  both  sides  and  soaking  them  with  mud  stall  it.  For 
two  days  constant  watch  had  to  be  kept  over  a  mile  of  the  creek  for  stray  sparks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  fire  had  burned  everything  within  reach.  Anxiety 
relaxed  and  trouble  began.  For  the  first  time  in  years  they  spoke  directly  to  each 
other  and  not  to  their  wives. 

“That  land’s  mine  and  I’m  going - ”  Big  Tim  stopped.  Over  on  one  of 

the  chopped  trees  Bet  was  sitting  and  Tommy  beside  her  with  one  arm  around 
her. 

“That  beggarly  upstart — ”  he  began. 

A  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder  and  he  stopped. 

“Let’s  give  the  land  to  them,”  said  Joe. 

Tim  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  said: 
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“Give  me  your  hand.  I’m  sorry.  Tommy’s  a  fine  lad.” 

They  both  winced  as  the  raw  flesh  struck.  Tim  chuckled.  “I  guess  he  won’t 
be  hugging  her  very  tight  yet.  He’s  sure  got  courage.  He’s  more  raw  than  us. 
He’s  a  fine  lad.” 

A  week  later  a  rap  sounded  on  Mrs.  Moore’s  door. 

“Come  in.  Good  mornin’,  M’randy.” 

“It  sure  is,  Faith.  I  came  over  to  see  if  you’re  got  some  sugar  I  could  be 
borrowing  for  the  weddin’  cake.  I  forgot  to  tell  Tim  to  get  it  in  town.  There’s 
so  much  to  think  of  having  the  wedding  at  such  short  notice.  Lan’  sakes,  I  was 
engaged  two  years  afore  I  stood  up  afore  the  parson  and  said  ‘I  will.’  But  youth 
is  always  in  a  hurry  and  every  generation’s  worse. — Thanks  for  the  sugar,  Faith!” 

Eunice  Morey,  ’24. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


When  the  sweetly  warming  breath  of  spring 
Thrills  the  fiields  of  green, 

When  the  merry  sun  his  good  will  beams 
On  the  peaceful,  verdant  scene, 

It’s  then  in  the  country  I  would  be 
On  the  winding  road  and  lane, 

By  a  babbling  brook  in  some  shady  nook 
Where  fragrance  and  beauty  reign. 

When  the  mighty  heart  of  the  city  throbs 
With  endless  quickening  beats, 

When  a  love  of  life  and  work  is  born 

Through  the  hum  of  the  busy  streets, 
It’s  then  in  the  city  I  would  be, 

A  part  of  that  hustling  throng, 

A  tiny  cell  in  the  mighty  heart 
That  moves  the  world  along. 

When  the  rushing  wind  with  a  mocking  roar 
Sweeps  down  from  the  crested  heights, 
When  the  silv’ry  moon  fantastic  gleams 

’Neath  the  splendor  of  Northern  lights, 
It’s  then  in  the  Northland  I  would  be, 

When  the  moon  peeps  through  the  firs. 
As  they  wail  and  sway  with  yielding  grace, 
How  the  soul  with  rapture  stirs! 

When  the  full,  rich  light  of  the  tropic  moon 
Filters  through  the  palms, 

Sweet  music  and  fragrance  on  the  breeze 
Float  by  and  thrill  and  charm, 

It’s  then  in  the  Southland  I  would  be 
Where  Nature  ever  smiles, 

’Mid  the  sensuous  beauty  and  mystic  air 
Of  the  carefree  Southern  isles. 
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When  the  dashing  breakers  leap  and  foam 
And  the  whirlpools  toss  and  swirl, 

When  the  creeping  waters  lap  the  sands 
When  the  white-capped  billows  furl, 

It’s  then  by  the  ocean  I  would  be, 

Near  that  rollicking,  rolling  deep, 

Where  the  moonbeams  dance  on  azure  waves 
Like  nymphs  on  fairy  feet. 

Corinne  Carlson,  ’24. 


A  VISION. 
Ballad. 


Wearied  and  worn  with  daily  cares 
I  yielded  to  repose, 

And  soon  before  my  raptured  eyes 
A  lovely  vision  rose. 

I  thought,  while  resting  on  my  couch 
In  evening’s  silent  gloom, 

I  saw  an  angel’s  lovely  form ; 

Its  radiance  filled  my  room. 

And  as  I  gazed,  it  smiled  on  me, 

And  beckoned  me  to  rise ; 

Astonished,  I  rose  and  followed  her 
And  floated  towards  the  skies. 

The  earth  we  left  so  far  away ; 

Like  a  mere  speck  it  seemed, 

And  heavenly  radiance  clear  and  bright 
Across  our  pathway  streamed. 

At  last  before  a  gate  we  stood, 

A  gate  of  purest  gold, 

And  there  within,  a  lovely  place 
All  wondrous  to  behold. 

But  soon  the  clear  and  shining  light 
That  round  our  footsteps  shone 

Began  to  lessen  and  grow  dim, 

And  I  was  left  alone. 

The  vision  faded  from  my  sight 
And  as  I  opened  my  eyes, 

I  found  that  it  was  all  a  dream, 

This  vision  from  the  skies. 

Isabel  MacLachlan,  ’24. 


THE  CAST  FOR  “THE  TRYSTING  PLACE.” 


THE  CAST  FOR  “THE  FAN  AND  TWO  CANDLESTICKS.” 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  GIPSY  TRAIL. 


There’s  a  gipsy  trail  a-calling  me, 

A  satiny  ribbon  of  sand, 

That  leads  from  a  sunlit  home  in  the  west 
Through  a  laughing,  happy  land. 

I  see  the  moonlit  gipsy  camp, 

The  crackling  flames  of  pine ; 

And  I  smell  the  smoke  that  spirals  up 
In  a  thin  and  silv’ry  line. 

Cherry-red  lips  of  a  laughing  lass, 

Dusky  lights  in  her  hair ; 

The  swish  of  her  skirt  and  the  smile  in  her  eye, 

On  the  highway  free  from  care. 

Strum-strum,  strum-strum  on  the  merry  guitars, 
And  the  whirl  of  the  gipsy  dance ; 

Clap-clap,  clap-clap  on  the  tambourines 
In  a  vale  of  sunny  France. 

A  fast,  wild  chase  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 

A  race  with  the  minions  of  law ; 

Well-hidden  rest  in  a  glen  by  day, 

With  a  laugh  for  the  prison’s  maw. 

In  the  gay-decked  fair  ground’s  beck’ning  lights, 
The  curious  crowd  makes  way 

For  the  gipsy  girl  with  her  tambourine 
To  dance  the  hours  away. 

A  wrinkled  palm  with  silver  crossed, 

And  a  tale  of  future  days, 

In  a  rickety,  weatherworn  caravan  cart 
To  the  tune  of  the  gipsy  lays. 

Oh,  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  ardent  youth 
As  he  plays  to  his  lady  fair ! 

Oh,  the  happy  hours  of  sweet  young  love, 

When  the  spring  is  in  the  air ! 

When  the  caroling  lark  is  in  the  sky, 

And  the  primrose  in  the  vale ; 

When  the  carefree  gipsies  seek  the  sun 
O’er  many  a  hill  and  dale. 

Oh,  the  gipsy  trail’s  a-calling  me, 

And  I  can’t  deny  its  plea ; 

And  I’ll  carry  none  of  my  work-a-day  world 
To  the  gipsy  trail  with  me. 

For  I’ll  laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play, 

I’ll  be  merriest  of  the  band, 

And  forget  that  there  ever  was  a  world 
Outside  this  joyful  land. 

Mabel  Gillman,  ’24. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK. 


“I’m  happy,  so  happy,”  the  little  lark  sang, 

As  he  soared  toward  the  blue  sky  above, 

“For  summer  is  here  with  garlands  so  bright, 

And  the  air  is  astir  with  her  love. 

Oh,  I  sing  to  the  wide,  wide  world  below, 

And  I  sing  to  the  stars  above, 

But  the  song  of  my  heart  that  I  sing  to  my  mate 
Is  the  song  that  best  I  love. 

I  sing  to  the  flowers  of  dazzling  hues, 

I  sing  to  the  skies  so  blue, 

I  sing  as  long  as  the  daylight  lasts, 

And  arise  again  with  the  dew. 

I  sing  to  the  rills,  to  the  vales  and  the  hills, 

The  meadows  where  cattle  are  lowing, 

I  sing  to  the  brook  as  it  gurgles  along, 

And  I  sing  to  the  west  wind  blowing. 

I  cheer  the  fallen,  disheartened,  and  weak, 

I  comfort  the  sick  and  forlorn, 

I  spread  out  my  wings  and  fly  far  above 
And  peal  forth  my  beautiful  song. 

But  ever  anon  I  return  to  my  mate 
Cooing  alone  in  the  nest, 

And  the  song  of  my  heart  that  I  sing  to  my  mate 
Is  the  song  that  I  love  the  best.” 

Dorothy  Peckham,  ’24. 


AS  A  MAN  THINKETH. 


“Thought  in  the  mind  hath  made  us.  What  we  are 
By  thought  was  wrought  and  built.  If  a  man’s  mind 
Hath  evil  thoughts ,  pain  comes  on  him  as  comes 

The  wheel  the  ox  behind . 

. If  one  endure 

In  purity  of  thought ,  joy  follows  him 
As  his  own  shadow . sure.” 


James  Allen. 
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From  out  of  thought  is  formed  the  mold  from  which  man’s  character  is 
built.  As  he  thinketh,  so  shall  he  be.  Every  act  of  man  springs  from  the  hidden 
seeds  of  thought.  The  act  is  the  blossom  and  its  fruits  are  joy  or  suffering.  If  a 
man  is  a  possessor  of  a  noble  and  God-like  character  it  is  the  blessed  result  of  per¬ 
sistent  effort  in  right  thinking,  the  result  of  long  cherished  association  with  divine 
and  God-like  thoughts.  An  ignoble  character  is  the  direct  result  of  hate  and  sin¬ 
ful  thoughts. 

Man  is  born  with  free  will.  It  is  his  own  choice  whether  his  life  will  fol¬ 
low  a  pattern  of  joy  and  happiness  built  around  strength,  or  whether  he  will 
fashion  himself  into  such  a  weapon  as  will  destroy  him.  The  first  road  ascends 
to  divine  perfection;  the  other  descends  below  the  levels  of  a  beast.  Man  is  al¬ 
ways  master  even  when  in  his  lowest  state.  He  has  the  power  to  find  every  truth 
connected  with  his  life  for  the  formation  of  his  character.  He  is  the  builder  of 
his  own  destiny,  and  through  patient  endeavor  separates  right  from  wrong,  and 
by  utilizing  his  experiences  obtains  wisdom.  It  is  only  the  man  that  is  persistent 
and  will  defy  evil  who  can  open  the  door  of  success. 

As  a  gardener  cultivates  his  land  keeping  it  free  from  weeds  and  devoting 
his  energy  to  the  growth  of  sweet  blossoms  and  luscious  fruits,  so  may  a  man  tend 
the  garden  of  his  soul,  weeding  out  the  wrongs,  rooting  up  the  impure  or  profane 
thoughts  and  cultivating  only  flowers  and  fruits  of  righteous  thinking.  A  man 
is  not  governor  of  himself  until  he  is  able  to  remedy  the  main  defects  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  must  practice  self-control  and  self-purification.  He  must  not  shun 
religion  but  must  come  closer  to  God,  before  the  height  of  his  cherished  aspira¬ 
tions  may  be  reached. 

Certain  people  believe  that  thought  can  be  kept  a  secret  but  it  cannot.  Does 
not  one  of  our  leading  writers  say,  “Thought  rapidly  crystallizes  into  habit  and 
habit  solidifies  into  circumstance”  ? 

There  can  be  no  progress,  no  achievement  without  sacrifice  and  a  man’s 
sacrifice  is  the  development  of  his  character  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  reso¬ 
lution  and  self-reliance.  The  more  upright  and  noble  he  becomes,  the  greater 
will  be  his  success,  and  more  lasting  and  enduring  the  achievement  which  crowns 
with  glory  the  result  of  effort,  self-control,  resolution,  purity  and  righteousness 
of  thought. 

Esther  M.  Fales,  ’24. 


TO  THE  DAWN. 
Sonnet. 


When  night  casts  off  her  mantle  from  the  earth, 

The  gorgeous  sun  peeps  slyly  from  above, 

And  spreads  her  myriads  of  hues  with  mirth, 

So  grand,  so  fair,  a  message  of  God’s  love. 

It  sends  a  welcome  greeting  to  us  all. 

The  birds  awakening  fill  the  air  with  song, 

The  flowers  lift  their  heads  in  answering  call, 

And  keep  their  fragrance  sweet  the  whole  day  long, 
The  dew  drops  sparkle  on  the  verdant  green, 
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And  busy  bees  commence  their  daily  hum. 

All  nature  in  its  bright  and  glorious  sheen 
Awakes  to  greet  the  new  day  that  has  come. 

Thus  all  these  wondrous  tokens  let  us  know 
That  God  thinks  of  His  children  here  below. 

Alice  Bottomley,  ’24. 


THE  STARS. 


Sonnet. 


O  countless,  twinkling  amber  eyes  of  heaven ! 

That  peer  with  mystic  charm  from  depths  of  blue ; 

The  first  pure  glimmering  lights  by  God’s  hands  given 
The  wonder  of  creation  to  imbue. 

Each  by  the  others’  winking  gleam  enhanced, 

Each  but  a  crystal  dot  that  glows  by  night, 

Yet  is  the  wond’ring  soul  of  man  entranced 
By  the  baffling,  awful  secret  of  their  light. 

What  realms  beyond  those  heralds  of  the  even 
Are  hidden  from  the  little  men  below? 

What  strange  and  unknown  power  to  them  is  given, 

Celestial  blossoms  that  in  heaven  grow 

When  the  sun-god’s  splendid  reign  begins  to  fade? 

O  matchless  amber  points  in  sapphire  laid ! 

Corinne  Carlson,  ’24. 


K.  K.  K. 


A  detailed  reckoning  had  failed  to  show  Webb  wherein  he  had  erred.  Yet 
another  warning  had  come,  its  terror  magnified  by  its  brevity — nothing  save  three 
black  K’s.  That  healthy  color  that  comes  with  clean  living  faded  from  his  cheeks. 
He  was  no  coward,  but  his  father  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Klan,  and  since 
then  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him.  Webb  also  knew  that  a  fellow-boarder  had 
returned  one  night  horribly  mutilated,  refusing  to  disclose  the  identities  of  his 
cruel  assailants. 

He  went  down  the  stairs  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Knowlton,  the  owner  of  the 
boarding  house,  welcomed  him  to  supper.  Polly,  who  always  tried  to  please, 
opened  the  conversation  with  an  account  of  the  rally  which  the  Klan  had  held  in 
Hampstead,  a  neighboring  village,  the  night  before.  He  started  as  though  he 
had  been  struck  and  nearly  choked  on  a  morsel  of  meat.  He  excused  himself, 
saying,  “I  had  a  hard  day  at  the  office,  I  feel  tired.” 

Webb  felt  mentally  ill  until  he  remembered  with  a  smile  that  he  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Polly  for  the  evening.  He  hurriedly  changed  his  clothes  and 
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was  putting  on  his  collar  when  he  noticed  in  a  firm  hand  those  eternal  K’s  again. 
They  were  written  on  the  inside  of  his  collar  and  no  one  else  could  ever  see  them. 
This  thought  added  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a  Klansman  in  the  family.  A 
glance  in  the  mirror  told  him  that  he  appeared  to  be  of  middle  age,  gaunt  and  al¬ 
most  decrepit,  while  he  knew  he  was  only  twenty-seven.  He  thought  frantically 
that  if  there  were  some  command  with  the  warning  he  could  easily  follow  it  and 
satiate  the  desire  of  this  monster,  regaining  thereby  his  health  and  self-confi¬ 
dence. 

He  heard  himself  saying  as  in  a  voice  coming  from  a  distance,  “Two  please, 
in  the  orchestra.”  The  hall  darkened  and  there  thrown  on  the  silver  sheet  was  the 
picture  of  the  reecnt  meeting  of  the  Klan  taken  unknown  to  the  members.  An 
icy  hand  clutched  his  heart,  drained  the  blood  from  his  face  and  left  that  chill 
feeling  in  his  hands.  A  repulsive  thought  took  hold  of  him.  “Polly  had  insisted 
on  coming  to  the  pictures  of  the  Klan.”  Horror  shook  him — “If  she  were  the 
member  in  the  household” — he  reasoned.  She  might  be,  for  all  the  warnings  were 
left  in  his  room  and  Polly  swept  that  floor  on  which  his  room  was.  He  remembered 
her  enthusiastic  remarks  at  the  supper  table.  All  the  time  his  love  kept  arguing  in 
Polly’s  favor  and  his  distrust  and  fear  argued  against  her. 

Webb  realized  she  was  talking.  “Nice  wasn’t  it?”  He  agreed  as  the  lights 
came  on  and  announced  the  end  of  the  show  for  the  night.  Polly  noticed  his  silence 
in  returning  home  and  felt  a  deep  pang  when  he  neglected  his  good-night  kiss 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  she  could  only  believe  that  there  was  another  girl. 

He  hoped  that  once  in  bed  his  customary  carefree  condition  would  insure 
a  good  sleep,  but  he  was  disappointed.  Every  step  of  the  policeman  on  his  beat 
brought  before  his  eyes  vivid  creatures,  white  robed,  going  about  their  nefarious 
business.  A  passing  auto  threw  a  light  in  his  room  changing  his  sapphire  tie  pin 
into  a  firey  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  hooded  brethren.  Each  stab  of  fear  brought 
Polly  to  his  mind,  a  Polly  not  as  before,  graceful,  laughing  and  happy  but  one 
with  a  hard,  cold  light  in  her  eyes  with  a  militant  walk,  stern,  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing. 

Morning  found  him  pallid.  He  shook  as  he  dressed  and  his  lips  were  dry. 
His  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  choked  his  morning  song.  A  side 
glance  in  the  mirror  told  him  that  something  must  be  done.  He  must  get  away 
somehow  to  Europe  or  South  America  to  escape  the  Klan  or  his  health  and  even 
life  would  be  forfeited. 

His  steps  dragged  but  he  hailed  Mrs.  Knowlton’s  other  helper,  sent  for  the 
lady  herself  and  paid  his  bill.  He  finished  packing  and  closed  his  window.  He 
could  remember  nothing  that  he  might  have  left  behind  and  so  he  went  down 
stairs.  He  paused  half-way,  however,  when  he  heard  two  voices.  Bridget  and 
Polly  were  separating  the  laundry.  “No,  that  is  not  Webb’s.”  “Oh,  yes,  it  is,” 
answered  Polly.  “You  know  I  always  put  his  laundry  in  with  Mrs.  Knowlton’s 
and  her  mark  is  K.  K.  K.”  She  laughed  light  heartedly  at  the  coincidence. 

Webb  bounced  back  up  the  stairs,  threw  his  clothes  out  of  the  suit  case  and 
rushed  to  the  window  just  in  time  to  see  Polly  emerge  from  the  house.  He  threw 
up  the  window  and  cried  softly,  “Oh !  Polly !” 


Fred  L.  Knox,  ’24. 
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THE  OCEAN. 
Sonnet. 


Thou  storm-tossed  whirlpool  of  ten  thousand  wrecks, 

Where  rules  the  hand  of  destiny  divine 
Upon  the  poorest  barks  or  richest  decks, 

The  proudest  steel  or  humble  craft  of  pine, 

To  thee  we  bow  our  awe-struck  heads,  nor  claim 
With  mortal  power  to  dictate  to  thy  waves, 

Magnificent  surpasser  of  man’s  fame; 

E’en  though,  unharmed,  thy  depths  he  daily  braves 
He  cannot  conquer  thee,  omnipotent ; 

He’s  but  a  toy  for  thee  to  mock  in  sport ; 

Only  must  he  worship  thee,  God-sent, 

From  lowest  hut  to  stately  royal  court, 

Divine  expression  of  the  master’s  power, 

Unmoved,  unchanged,  from  first  to  final  hour. 

Mabel  Gillman,  ’24. 


LIGHT  ESSAYS. 


Note: — The  following  were  written  in  imitation  of  certain  “airy  trifles”  by 
Belloc  and  other  writers  read  in  class. 


ON  CROWS. 


Recently  there  appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper  an  announcement  that  the  Du 
Pont  Powder  Works  would  give  a  handsome  prize  to  the  person  who  shot  the 
greatest  number  of  crows,  using  their  special  gun  powder. 

This  item  was  of  no  small  interest  to  myself,  for  I  personally  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  to  get  within  shooting  range  of  the  bird  mentioned.  A  discussion 
in  our  Gun  Club  of  about  a  hundred  members  revealed  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
hundred  hunters  not  more  than  sixty  had  shot  crows,  and  the  amount  that  were 
shot  by  the  whole  club  would  not  exceed  two  hundred. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  crows  are  very  deceptive.  Their  store  of  wisdom 

far  exceeds  that  of  the  wise  old  owl  people  talk  about.  For  would  not  owls  be 
very  easy  to  shoot,  if  not  protected  by  the  state?  I  have  seen  owls  fly  about  in 
broad  daylight  when  they  can  see  practically  nothing.  They  fly  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  at  a  time,  flitting  foolishly  from  tree  to  tree. 

To  show  just  how  wise  a  crow  is,  I  will  cite  several  cases  where  they  have 

outwitted  me.  As  one  knows,  or  should  know,  the  crows  always  travel  in  groups, 

sometimes  of  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  then  often  in  much  larger  flocks. 
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It  is  very  seldom  that  a  flock  of  crows  will  land  without  posting  a  sentinel  in  some 
high  tree.  Then  they  feed  in  safety,  for  a  crow  does  not  go  to  sleep  at  his  post 
even  when  there  is  apparently  no  danger.  I  have  crept  through  briars  and  scrawny 
underbrush,  lacerating  my  hands  and  body  as  well  as  my  feelings  only  to  hear  the 
“caw,  caw,”  of  the  sentinel  before  I  could  really  get  within  shooting  distance. 
I  have  hidden  in  underbrush  when  I  have  heard  them  flying  over  head,  only  to  find 
that  they  would  not  land. 

I  have  seen  short  accounts  in  the  same  Boston  paper  protesting  against  this 
campaign.  I  myself  should  not  worry  a  particle  over  the  fate  of  the  crow,  for 
he  is  more  than  endowed  with  wits  to  take  care  of  himself.  I  do,  however,  admire 
the  man  who  suggested  such  an  idea.  He  probably  works  in  the  powder  plant, 
for  I  fear  they  will  get  far  more  money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  than  the  prize  will  ever  be  worth.  As  for  the  fabulous  tales  of  shooting 
thirty  of  forty  crows  a  day,  this  seems  to  me  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  facts 
when  I  consider  my  experience  with  the  birds.  I  have  a  happy  facility  of  not  be¬ 
lieving  all  I  hear  or  read,  and  so  I  shall  continue  to  credit  the  sagacity  of  the  crow 
and  to  spend  my  spare  hours  in  activities  pleasanter  than  the  vain  pursuit  of  the 
Du  Pont  prize. 

George  Wilfred  Griffin,  ’24. 


VANITY. 


Vanity  is  only  another  of  the  inevitable  and  empty  accompaniments  of  man  on 
his  short  excursion  through  this  vale  of  tears,  and  it  occupies  the  same  family 
tree  with  conceit,  arrogance,  and  pride.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  most  ridiculous 
of  them  all. 

It  receives  its  first  impetus  when  the  proud  young  mother  triumphantly  bears 
her  cherubic  first-born  to  the  largest  mirror  in  the  house,  and  lisps  to  it : 

“See  mother’s  pretty,  pretty  baby.  My,  but  isn’t  he  just  the  most  booful, 
lovely - ”  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  You  all  know  how  it  goes. 

And  as  soon  as  the  infant  begins  to  prattle,  it  dives  for  the  mirror,  kisses  the 
reflected  image  of  personal  loveliness,  pats  it,  and  says,  “Pretty  baby.” 

Then  when  the  child  laboriously  learns  to  struggle  through  “Mary’s  Little 
Lamb”  or  “Tommy’s  Pussycat,”  and  bashfully  consents  to  recite  it  for  the  Ladies’ 
Aid,  when  mother  is  entertaining,  it  seems  that  he  has  reached  the  pinnacle  of  per¬ 
fection.  Mother  kisses  her  little  boy;  all  the  ladies  gush  and  coo  over  him,  and 
prophesy  that  at  a  future  date  he  will  startle  the  world  with  his  marvelous  pow¬ 
ers  of  declamation.  His  mother,  with  just  pride,  tells  his  father,  and  his  brothers, 
and  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts,  and  he  is  lauded  in  turn  by  these. 

At  the  tender  age  of  ten,  he  revolts  from  the  art  of  expression,  and  becomes 
mechanically  inclined.  He  constructs  a  kite,  a  huge,  grotesque,  newspaper  affair, 
which  actually  flies.  Father  is  overjoyed.  He  shakes  the  hand  of  his  little  man, 
and  is  tempted  to  write  to  Mr.  Edison  concerning  his  budding  mechanical  genius, 
but  he  decides  upon  second  thought  that  his  son  must  not  find  success  under  the 
patronage  of  the  great.  Mother  is  rather  doubtful,  but  just  as  proud  as  father, 
and  by  this  time  the  son  has  imbibed  some  of  the  spirit  of  his  intimates,  and  is 
beginning  to  consider  himself  quite  up  to  form  in  all  respects. 

By  the  time  he  is  a  Senior  in  High  School,  his  vanity  is  supreme.  He  is  very 
good  looking,  and  he  knows  it.  He  receives  the  unadulterated  and  enthusiastic 
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adulation  of  the  opposite  sex,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  he  accepts 
it  as  his  due.  He  dances  divinely,  and  woe  to  the  social  status  of  a  partner  who 
fails  to  follow  him  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  latest  fox  trot !  He  is  a  good 
all-round  athlete,  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  so.  He  is  also  willing  to 
tell  you  that  his  haberdashery  comes  from  a  London  tailor,  but  he  neglects  to 
add  that  his  uncle  is  the  tailor.  He  also  neglects  to  tell  about  the  hours  his  mother 
spends  pressing  trousers,  washing  silk  shirts,  and  cleaning  gloves  and  hats.  Of 
course,  she  could  not  think  of  sending  her  boy’s  things  to  the  laundry. 

How  the  family  is  assured  that  Ferdinand,  or  Reginald,  or  whatever  his  name 
may  be,  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  matinee  idol  in  history.  Ferdinand  or  Regi¬ 
nald,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  thinks  so  too.  In  fact  he  is  quite  sure  of  it. 

Then  he  goes  to  college,  and  flunks  out  with  flying  colors,  that  is,  socially 
flying  colors,  and  a  little  while  later,  you  and  I  are  in  the  big  city,  and  we  go  into 
a  large  building,  and  there  we  see  him  in  a  large  cage  with  many  other  Ferdinands 
or  Reginalds,  or  whatever  their  names  may  be.  They  are  all  sitting  on  high  stools, 
and  they  all  wear  green  shades  over  their  eyes,  and  they  are  all  adding  up  end¬ 
less  columns  of  figures.  You  and  I  are  sorry  for  them  and  we  hope  that  vanity 
will  not  make  such  fools  of  us. 

Mabel  Gillman,  ’24. 


ON  THE  FIRST  SWIM  OF  THE  SEASON. 


The  first  swim  of  the  season!  Wonderful!  Especially  when  one  repairs  to 
the  quarry  hole  to  take  the  first  plunge.  The  fact  that  there  was  frost  the  previous 
night  deterred  us  not  at  all.  We  were  determined  that  we  should  have  the  first 
swim  of  the  season  on  a  particular  afternoon  in  May  following  a  ball  game,  which 
we  lost,  of  course.  That  may  be  why  we  went  swimming, — to  drown  our  dejec¬ 
tion  at  the  defeat. 

We  left  our  machine  in  the  rear  of  the  ice-houses.  The  ice-cakes  looked  so 
cool  and  bracing,  that  I  loved  the  thought  of  a  plunge  into  the  icy  waters  of  the 
quarry  hole.  We  walked,  and  walked,  and  then  we  ran,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  minutes  and  all  my  wind,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  announced  in  a 
Columbus-like  voice:  “There  it  is!” 

And  there  it  was.  Below  us,  its  usual  placid  surface  whipped  by  a  biting 
little  wind,  lay  the  water  in  which  we  were  going  to  disport  ourselves.  “We  got¬ 
ta  hurry,”  was  the  next  remark  of  our  intrepid  leader.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
High  School  dance  and  he  had  a  date  at  half  past  eight. 

Good,  I  thought,  and  immediately  proposed  waiting  until  the  following  day. 
I  did  not  want  him  to  be  late  for  the  dance.  My  proposal  was  immediately  and 
unanimously  rejected  with  many  comments  on  the  steadfastness  of  my  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  a  high  dive  before  supper. 

After  a  little  parley,  during  which  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  being 
removed,  I  went  to  the  water’s  edge  and  stuck  my  hand  in.  The  look  of  pained 
surprize  on  my  face  escaped  my  comrades,  so  I  replied  to  a  query  that  the  water 
wasn’t  bad.  It  was  not  bad,  it  was  just  abnormally  cold.  We  lined  up  on  the 
rock  and  made  ready  to  jump  in.  I  counted  three  and  my  friends  jumped  in.  I 
went  to  my  trousers  to  get  my  handkerchief  and  blow  my  nose.  It  might  have 
interfered  with  my  breathing.  My  friends  came  out  of  the  water  a  violent  red  in 
color,  just  like  lobsters  in  fact.  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  cold.  I 
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was  informed  in  picturesque  words  that  it  was  exceedingly  cold  and  I  was  asked 
just  how  long  I  was  going  to  stall  around  before  making  the  plunge.  Unwarily, 
I  turned  my  back  on  the  boys  to  look  at  the  water.  The  next  minute  I  was  sail¬ 
ing  through  the  air  and  then, — well,  when  I  climbed  out  of  the  waters  I,  too,  was 
a  delicious  strawberry  color  and  we  all  decided  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

Personally  I  wished  I  had  not  .come,  but  the  thought  of  the  prestige  we 
should  have  over  the  more  or  less  unfortunate  ones  who  did  not  go  helped  to  make 
me  forget  the  needlelike  sensation  that  kept  me  dancing  and  hopping  about,  try¬ 
ing  to  warm  up. 

F.  M.  McNary,  ’24. 


ON  OPENING  A  CAN  OF  SARDINES. 


Did  you  ever  open  a  can  of  sardines?  No?  Then,  in  my  opinion  you  have 
missed  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  interesting  experiences  of  life.  The  ex¬ 
plorers  who  opened  the  long-buried  tomb  of  King  Tutankamen  derived  no  more 
pleasure  from  it  than  that  which  I  enjoy  when  I  break  the  seals  of  a  small  can  of 
innocent  sardines. 

Perhaps  I  find  some  hidden  pleasure  in  stripping  the  can  of  its  multi-colored 
wrapper.  For  this  seems  to  attract  and  fascinate  my  eye  for  no  short  time.  Gor¬ 
geously  painted  either  with  a  scene  of  some  rippling  stream  in  Norway  or  a  large 
ship  laden  with  pirates  sailing  in  the  deep  Mediterranean,  it  seems  to  me  as  a 
last  lingering  reminder  of  former  delightful  days.  And  in  case  you  have  never 
heard  of  the  suggestion,  let  me  say  that  I  once  knew  a  man  who  took  great  per¬ 
sonal  pride  in  his  collection  of  sardine  can  wrappers.  How  contented  was  he  to 
display  them  in  his  large  albums  resplendent  in  their  painted  glory  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  entertain  the  company ! 

But  soon  I  am  desirous  for  new  pleasures  and  with  the  utmost  care  I  search 
for  the  odd-shaped  key  that  is  hidden  beneath  the  wrapper.  Perhaps  I  should  add 
that  if,  by  some  unknown  reason  you  have  been  deprived  of  a  key,  a  screw-driver 
may  be  used  to  advantage. 

My  breath  begins  to  come  rapidly  and  audibly.  My  hands  tremble  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  overcome  by  the  strain  I  seem  hardly  able  to  complete  my  task. 
Slowly  the  key  turns,  rolling  back  the  cover,  as  the  prophets  of  olden  days  turned 
back  the  veil  of  the  future,  disclosing  before  my  eyes  not  a  record  of  life  to  come 
but  a  tightly  packed  row  of  glistening  sardines  glimmering  in  pure  olive  oil. 

Grace  Brown,  ’24. 
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ON  CURLING-IRONS. 


Purveyor  of  feminine  charms !  That  magic  touch  which  transforms  shaggy 
and  unkempt  locks  into  an  array  of  dazzling  curls  in  that  mighty  struggle  with 
nature. 

When  a  curling-iron  is  being  purchased  the  outstanding  requisite  is  the 
“click.”  If  the  iron  clicks,  it  completes  a  feminine  equation: — 

Iron  +  hair = girl  +  charm. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  whole  existence  of  femininity  revolves  about  a  curl¬ 
ing  iron.  And  when  at  that  fatal  moment  when  the  work  is  in  the  last  stages  of 
development,  the  iron  sputters,  sizzes  and  is  gone — mighty  shrieks  rend  the  air 
and  the  room  is  filled  with  clouds  of  gloom. 

The  iron  is  gone.  The  curls  are  not  complete.  Beauty  is  foiled — charms  are 
nill !  The  feminine  person  turns  mechanic,  electrician,  inventor,  anything  that 
may  aid  in  that  work  of  art,  the  coiffure ! 

How  many  times  the  irons  are  too  hot !  Then  the  little  ends  singe  off,  each 
with  its  portentous  hiss — that  subtle  sound  which  invokes  many  tears  and  vehem- 
ous  beratings  for  the  unfortunate  iron. 

Truly  unfortunate  to  be  heated,  then  cooled,  and  scolded, — to  be  cooled, 
then  heated,  then  berated ! 

Yet  how  gratifying  is  the  result !  A  glance  in  the  mirror,  a  heartfelt  sigh, 
then  the  brow  again  becomes  creased — for  now,  nowr  the  rain  softly  patters  against 
the  window  panes,  playfully  the  leaves  sway  with  sparkling  raindrops.  The  face 
in  the  mirror  is  wholly  changed.  No  longer  are  dimples  and  smiles, — black  as 
night  is  that  pretty  face.  The  fateful  iron  bangs  with  a  defiant  clap  on  the  floor. 
Of  what  avail  is  a  curling  iron  against  nature? 

The  rain  softly  patters  against  the  window-pane.  — The  air  is  damp, — thick, 
and  damp. 

Catherine  Mackay,  ’24. 


THE  COLLAR  BUTTON. 


Of  all  the  insignificant,  trifling  and  yet  indispensable  pieces  of  metal,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  note  than  the  aggravating  little  collar  button. 

It  is  always  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  As  far  as  illusiveness  is 
concerned,  it  is  unequalled.  If  it  falls  to  the  floor,  and  they  usually  do,  instead 
of  remaining  where  it  falls,  the  dear  little  thing  seems  possessed  to  roll  under 
the  bed  or  the  bureau. 

You  hunt  for  it  in  open  view,  but  it  is  not  discernible.  Then  you  drop  to  your 
knees  and  peer  earnestly  into  the  darkness  underneath  the  bed.  You  imagine  you 
see  a  faint  glimmer  representative  of  its  whereabouts  and  you  make  a  hasty  move¬ 
ment  to  retrieve  it,  and  your  head  collides  with  the  bed-rail.  For  the  time  being 
the  exquisite  sense  of  pain  robs  you  of  all  speech,  but  shortly  you  regain  your  abil¬ 
ity  and  mutter  certain  comforting  but  unconventional  phrases. 

You  stand  rigid  with  a  fierce,  determined  expression  upon  your  features  as 
you  vow  that  you  will  find  the  offending  button.  First  you  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  probable  direction  of  its  inopportune  descent.  The  next  logical  step  is  to  sur¬ 
mise  its  probable  route  after  its  fall.  You  try  to  effect  a  premature  solution  with 
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the  assistance  of  geometrical  proofs  and  by  the  appliance  of  various  angles,  but 
the  attempt  proves  fruitless  and  ineffectual. 

You  next  drop  something  for  an  experiment  to  see  in  what  direction  the  button 
might  have  rolled.  Ah  !  a  cloud  of  hope  appears  on  the  horizon  of  your  perplex¬ 
ity  as  the  trial  object  rolls  down  the  register.  You  remove  the  register  top  with 
alacrity  and  cast  your  eyes  upon  its  heretofore  unknown  contents.  There  before 
you  are  a  handful  of  pins,  two  marbles,  and  a  dime. 

Never  in  all  your  recollection  did  your  exasperation  reach  such  heights.  For 
a  moment  a  wave  of  cold  calmness  engulfs  you,  but  the  spell  is  short-lived,  for 
the  clock  striking  eight  recalls  your  engagement  at  half -past.  You  are  reminded 
of  the  terrible  reality  that  the  collar  button,  despite  all  your  efforts,  has  not  yet 
divulged  its  place  of  concealment.  You  wring  your  hands  in  abject  despair,  and 
gloom  is  supreme. 

Your  patience,  disposition,  strength,  and  allotted  time  have  all  practically 
reached  their  limits.  Anon  your  resourceful  mind  suggests  that  you  utilize  the 
power  of  metallic  attractiveness  contained  in  a  magnet.  So  you  crawl  around  the 
floor,  poking  into  obscure  corners  and  dark  recesses,  but  of  no  avail.  You  might 
just  as  well  call  for  it.  You  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  an  equal  measure  of 
success.  !  j  ' 

At  this  time  the  vibrant  tinkle  of  the  telephone  bell  breaks  in  upon  your 
solitude.  You  open  the  door  to  the  next  room,  but  that  is  as  far  as  you  proceed, 
for  on  the  threshold  under  the  door  is  the  object  of  your  quest  and  you  uncon¬ 
sciously  step  firmly  upon  the  unseen  thing  with  your  stockinged  feet. 

You  contrive  by  a  supreme  endeavor  to  suppress  a  cry  of  mortal  distress. 
You  reach  the  telephone  somehow,  lift  up  the  receiver,  and  murmur  a  weak 
“Hello!”  The  answering  voice  fills  you  with  consternation.  It  is  She.  You  man¬ 
age  to  construe  from  her  speech  something  about  being  inadvertently  detained  and 
deem  it  advisable  to  cancel  the  engagement.  You  utter  numerous  “yes’s”  and  “oh 
dears!”  all  the  time  carressing  your  injured  limb.  Finally  she  says  “Goodbye” 
and  you  almost  fall  into  a  nearby  divan.  You  survey  minutely  the  injured  foot. 
Outside  of  a  pink  spot  it  seems  to  be  as  well  as  ever,  and  after  the  use  of  various 
balms,  salves,  and  other  medicinal  remedies,  you  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Then  your  eye  accidentally  falls  upon  the  perpetrator  of  all  your  previous 
discomfort.  You  aver  then  and  there  that  you  will  have  it  renamed  appropriately 
to  indicate  its  true  character  as  a  menace  to  human  peacefulness  and  amity.  You 
are  somewhat  abashed  when  you  recall  your  inability  to  control  your  inner  emo¬ 
tions.  But  then  you  defend  yourself  with  the  assertion  that  you  are  human.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  regardless  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  most  discon¬ 
certing  incident  in  your  experience  is  without  doubt,  the  loss  of  a  collar  button, 
the  only  collar  button  in  your  possession  on  an  engagement  night.  All  hail  His 
Majesty,  the  Collar  Button,  unsung,  unhonored,  but  not  unknown ! 


Thurston  Stowers,  ’24. 
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ON  SAFETY  PINS. 


What  infinite  joy  sweeps  over  us,  how  quickly  our  furrowed  brow  smooths 
and  our  gloomy  visage  brightens  when  after  rummaging  through  common  pins, 
hair  pins  and  beauty  pins  we  finally  grasp  the  object  of  our  search,  a  safety  pin. 
What  a  wonderful  sense  of  security  and  ease  flows  over  our  soul  and  being.  Such 
a  relief  we  seldom  feel  from  other  sources. 

When  we  examine  this  little  article  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  it  should 
play  so  significant  part  in  the  needs  of  humanity.  It  is  almost  of  priceless  worth 
but  unlike  all  other  luxuries,  it  is  found  in  the  homes  of  even  the  poorest. 

Silver  and  gold  may  beautifully  adorn  our  fingers  and  garments,  but  what 
practical  good  do  they  do?  This  little  alloy  of  cheaper  metal  serves  in  untold 
needs  of  humanity.  As  for  its  uses,  who  can  think  of  anything  it  cannot  do?  It 
takes  the  place  of  missing  buttons  and  button-holes,  takes  in  an  extra  fulness, 
supplies  length  to  scantiness,  holds  on  ties,  seals  severed  seams,  holds  up  a  torn 
hem,  pray  what  can  it  not  do?  Surely  not  much.  It  even  opens  letters  and  pickle 
bottles,  buttons  shoes,  and  no  doubt  could  be  the  missing  link  in  a  Ford. 

As  I  wandered  down  our  main  thoroughfare  a  short  while  ago,  I  spied  one 
of  these  clever  devices  wasting  itself  on  the  pavement.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  shame¬ 
ful  waste  when  the  blessing  it  might  have  been  is  considered.  I  thought  of  the 
great  sum  of  embarrassment,  uneasiness,  and  doubt  it  might  have  warded  off  and 
it  seemed  almost  a  sufficient  waste  to  call  for  investigation  by  our  Conservation 
Department. 

Most  sorrowful  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  inventor  is  unknown.  What  good 
is  our  hall  of  fame  when  the  greatest  genius  of  all  is  left  out? 

Lena  Bragg,  ’24. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BEING  A  VALET. 


Being  a  valet  has  taught  me  several  jolly  important  things  of  which  not  the 
least  is  the  manner  by  which  everyone  who  matters  attires  himself. 

I  fancy  that  a  good  many  jolly  beggars  fancy  themselves  well  togged  but  ’pon 
my  soul,  its  quite  ridiculous  to  watch  them  preen  themselves. 

To  commence,  the  jolly  blighters  wear  dark  suits  even  in  the  morning,  this 
being  a  gross  impossibility,  doncher  know?  As  the  Right  Honorable  Earl  of 
Sement  once  said  to  me,  “Listen,  James,  blighty  shame,  nasty  shame.  Jolly  well 
impossible  these  dark  suits, — rotten,  quite  rotten,  I  assure  you.”  Or  as  Lord  Tuy- 
vel  once  said,  “James,  my  hose  suspenders,  yes,  yes,  the  pink  ones,  although  I  fancy 
any  color  will  do.  Don’t  mind  colors  anyway,  except  in  suits.  Tut-tut-except 
dark  suits  in  the  morning.  Don’t  be  a  mug,  James,  don’t  wear  a  dark  suit  in  the 
morning.” 

As  to  cravats,  some  wear  quite  smooth  ones,  really  quite  smooth.  Foulard 
in  a  green  stripe,  or  a  pink  spot.  Quite  smooth,  really  very  smooth.  To  match  the 
shirt,  you  know.  I  recall  The  Duke  of  Krepple  as  he  came  down  for  his  marma¬ 
lade,  toast  and  tea  one  morning,  ’pon  my  word,  with  a  pink  foulard.  Let  me  in- 
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form  you  he  looked  like  someone,  quite  snarky,  you  know.  ’Pon  my  soul, 
he  was  quite  a  little  of  all  right. 

On  waistcoats  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  my  lord  Marquis  Fetts  of  Chevy- 
Pursue  whose  appearance  is  quite  top-hole.  He  said,  “An  ostentatious  waistcoat, 
James,  leaves  one  open  to  the  suspicion  that  he  wears  a  dickey.  A  quiet  black 
waistcoat  garnished  with  a  small  red  spot  is  quite  in  place,  in  fact  I  fancy  it 
quite  well.” 

One  of  the  most  fastidious  men  I  ever  served  was  Viscount  Perlemutter  of 
Potash  Manor  who  wore  nothing  but  varnished  boots  even  at  lunch.  While  adjust¬ 
ing  his  dickey,  he  said  to  me,  “Yellow  boots!  !  Eh!  what?  Yellow  boots,  you 
say.  Quite  snarky,  I  dare  say,  for  janitors  and  porters.  As  for  me,  it’s  Cheselby’s 
varnished  leather  every  time.” 

Thus  I  am  come  to  be  quite  an  authority  on  what’s  what  in  clothes  that  Who’s 
Who  wears.  To  see  me  in  my  neat  little  dickey  and  my  gray  bowler  hat,  with  a 
good  spat  on  a  varnished  boot  I  am,  even  if  I  do  say  it,  quite  smart,  quite  in 
vogue.  In  short,  my  appearance  is  top-hole,  doncher  know? 

Harry  Broudy,  ’24. 


PUSSY  WILLOWS. 


In  the  spring  the  pussy  willows  come  softly  stepping,  creeping  slowly.  Just 
a  tinge  of  spring  in  the  air  and  they  perk  up  their  ears.  Their  hearts  swell,  and 
they  burst  from  the  small,  silk-lined  wrapping  that  is  so  thoughtfully  thrown 
around  them  by  Mother  Nature.  To  be  sure,  she  cannot  stop  too  long  to  tend  to 
them,  for  there  are  other  tender  things  that  must  be  tucked  warmly  in. 

The  coming  of  these  little  shrubs  makes  one  think  of  the  coming  of  life. 
That,  too,  comes  without  sound.  Who  can  tell  which  little  branch  will  have  the 
first  pussy  willow?  There  is  One,  of  course,  but  He  cannot  tell  us  because  life 
and  all  it  contains  is  one  huge,  mysterious  secret. 

There  is  something  about  a  pussy  willow  that  makes  one  want  to  protect  little 
timid  things.  Perhaps  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  fur,  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  those 
in  the  world  who  do  not  even  know  when  these  little  creatures  come  out,  much 
less  care.  And  so  they  miss  the  pleasures  of  the  spring. 

As  their  names  suggest,  pussy  willows  are  like  kittens.  In  their  beauty,  they 
are  not  evenly  matched  for  some  are  large,  and  some  are  small.  Gray,  and  white 
are  all  blended  into  silver.  Their  color  is  so  quiet  and  peaceful  that  they  soothe 
the  eye.  If  one  were  to  take  some  of  them  from  their  crib  and  paste  them  on  paper, 
they  would  last  for  years  without  losing  color  or  shape.  They  remain  firm,  so 
finely  has  Mother  Nature  woven  their  cloaks. 

If  life  could  be  as  gentle  as  the  pussy  willow,  sweet  as  spring,  as  strong  and 
kind  as  nature,  the  world  would  be  ideal.  But  it  cannot  be  so  and  one  must  live ; 
and  so  we  do  live  the  life  that  is  set  before  us  the  best  we  can. 

• 


Evelyn  Wiggin,  ’24. 
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ON  AIR. 


What  is  air?  I  don’t  know.  There  are  so  many  things  that  are  air  and 
still  can’t  be  air  that  I’m  completely  bewildered.  I  ask  again.  What  is  air?  We 
are  taught  that  it  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Some  people  call  it  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  what  is  atmosphere?  We  often  say,  if  treated  distantly,  that  we  have 
been  received  in  a  rigid  atmosphere.  We  are  told  that  nothing  can  float  in  atmos¬ 
phere,  yet  only  recently  I  heard  a  very  stout  lady  in  describing  a  pleasant  happen¬ 
ing  say  that  she  was  up  in  the  seventh  heaven.  In  fact,  she  had  been  treading  on 
air.  How  could  a  two  hundred  and  fifty-pound  woman  be  lighter  than  air? 

Then  we  also  have  hot  air.  Sometimes  this  is  produced  with  the  aid  of  a 
furnace,  but  the  average  High  School  male  senior  apparently  needs  no  mechanical 
aids  to  manufacture  the  most  marvelous  fabrications. 

We  often  hear  of  a  baseball  pitcher  going  “up  in  the  air.”  How  does  he 
do  it? 

Air  can  be  changed  very  easily  to  another  substance.  Open  a  window  and 
the  air  loses  its  identity  and  becomes  a  draught.  I  have  always  been  told  that 
fresh  air  is  highly  beneficial  to  health,  but  a  draught  is  detrimental.  When  does 
air  cease  to  become  air  and  become  a  draught?  When  does  a  draught  cease  to 
become  a  draught  and  become  air?  Doctors  tell  us  that  fresh  air  is  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  for  colds  of  all  descriptions,  yet  the  same  air  called  by  another 
name  is  the  substance  that  gives  us  the  cold.  Thus  we  are  advised  to  take  the 
same  thing  to  cure  us  that  gave  us  these  ailments. 

How  can  this  be  true?  Don’t  ask  me  how.  Don’t  ask  me  why.  I  don’t 
know.  It  is  absolutely  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Alice  Bottomley,  ’24. 


ON  BORROWING. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  any  greater  pest  than  a  borrower.  Borrowers  are  the 
bane  of  my  life.  If  they  were  once  and  for  all  eliminated  from  our  midst,  we 
should  indeed  be  free,  for  then  we  might  call  our  possessions  our  own. 

I  saw  an  example  of  this  just  the  other  day.  A  boy  asked  his  friend  if  he 

might  borrow  his  pencil.  Of  course,  the  most  polite  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
lend  it  to  him.  Very  good.  But  when  he  had  finished  with  it,  he  went  cheerily 
away,  the  pencil  clasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  this  right  and  left.  Let  me  tell - 

But  I  am  prevented  from  giving  you  further  helpful  advice  by  the  insistence 
of  the  owner  of  this  pen  that  I  return  it  to  her.  Some  people  certainly  are  in¬ 
considerate.  I  have  had  the  fountain  pen  only  a  week,  and  it  seems  to  me  she 

might  let  me  use  it  a  little  longer. 


Helen  Baker,  ’24. 
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MY  OLD  FELT  HAT. 


One  of  the  most  convenient  articles  of  clothing  I  have  ever  owned  is  my  old 
felt  hat.  It  is  not  much  to  look  at,  but  I  think  gratefully  of  the  service  it  has  done 
me.  Originally  it  was  a  green  so  dark  that  it  was  almost  black.  Now  time,  which 
has  its  effects  on  hats  as  well  as  other  things,  has  faded  it  considerably.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  still  in  use,  much  to  the  dismay  of  my  mother,  the  disgust  of  my  father, 
and  the  comment  of  the  village  in  general.  I  tell  them  all  that  the  only  reason 
I  still  wear  it  is  because  it  is  so  convenient. 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  it  is  just  the  hat.  If  the  day  is  wet,  I  just 
hang  it  behind  the  stove  a  while  and  it  dries  out.  If  I  am  hot  with  it  on,  I  just 
roll  it  up  and  stuff  it  into  my  pocket.  If  I  am  working  and  it  falls  in  the  dirt,  I 
just  shake  it  and  it’s  all  clean  again.  If  I  am  out  in  the  henhouse  and  forget  the 
pail,  it  will  hold  two  dozen  eggs  comfortably,  and  if  I  am  camping,  it  will  hold 
enough  water  to  wash  my  hands  in.  How  different  from  a  cap  which  is  too  limp 
to  carry  water  and  a  straw  hat  which  is  too  stiff  to  roll  up  and  put  in  one’s  pocket. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  the  object  of  much  abuse  around  town.  One 
young  lady  acquaintance  who  had  never  happened  to  see  me  except  at  church  met 
me  when  I  was  returning  from  delivering  a  load  of  hay  and  as  usual  had  my  felt 
hat  on.  She  asked  me  where  on  earth  that  came  from,  pointing  to  my  hat.  Then 
she  burst  into  laughter.  Then  and  there  I  decided  that  the  hat  must  oe  almost  as 
bad  as  everyone  said  it  was,  so  now  I  wear  it  no  longer,  although  it  is  still  doing 
good  service  as  an  excellent  robin’s  nest. 

Still  I  maintain  that  a  felt  hat  is  the  most  useful  article  I’ve  ever  owned. 

Richard  Ambler,  ’24. 


ON  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  SEA  VOYAGE. 


If  you  are  untraveled,  you  will  find  that  the  impressions  and  emotions  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  early  part  of  your  first  sea  voyage  are  numerous  and  inclined 
to  be  complex.  There  are  first  the  expectancy  and  excitement  of  perusing  various 
circulars  and  illustrated  pamphlets  which  proclaim  the  benefits  and  delights  of 
a  journey  by  water,  and  the  superiority  of  certain  steamship  lines.  This  gives 
place  to  the  hustle  and  scurry  of  packing  which  in  turn  gives  way  too  late  to  frantic 
recollections  of  unlocked  windows  and  forgotten  hair-brushes 

All  this,  however,  is  swept  aside  by  the  delightful  thrill  which  comes  with 
the  first  step  on  the  gangplank.  Your  first  impression  is  one  which  affects  the 
olfactory  nerves;  the  pleasant  ship  odor,  that  of  paint  mingled  with  other  smells, 
which  seems  to  permeate  everything.  Then  comes  admiration  for  the  whiteness 
and  compactness  of  your  cabin,  out  of  which  soon  arises  the  problem  of  where  and 
how  your  luggage  may  be  stowed  and  yet  leave  room  for  the  door  to  be  opened  and 
closed  without  difficulty. 

After  a  few  moments  upon  the  windswept  deck  during  which  exhiliration  is 
the  predominant  emotion,  an  intense  feeling  of  hunger  pervades  your  being. 
Close  upon  this  comes  the  call  for  dinner  to  which  you  respond  with  zest.  Your 
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desire  for  food  being  realized,  you  soon  entertain  a  vague  dislike  for  the  ship  odor 
which  at  first  seemed  so  pleasing. 

Your  unpacking  being  concluded,  you  repair  to  the  deck  again  and  proceed 
to  find  a  desirable  spot  to  station  your  deck  chair,  this  business  usually  being 
accomplished  by  jealous  feelings  directed  against  more  successful  competitors. 

Soon  the  striking  of  the  ship’s  clock,  which  before  had  been  an  object  of  vital 
interest,  becomes  a  source  of  irritation,  and  the  volume  of  Salt  Water  Ballads 
which  you  enthusiastisally  brought  along  loses  its  flavor.  The  sea,  which  a 
moment  ago  had  been  so  calm,  now  seems  to  have  a  grudge  against  you  personally 
and  becomes  slightly,  ah,  very  slightly  restless. 

The  child  leaning  against  the  rail  before  you  innocently  eating  a  banana 
becomes  a  subject  for  the  practice  of  capital  punishment.  In  short,  gloom  de¬ 
scends  and  takes  the  place  of  happiness,  and  as  gloom  and  despondency  are  door¬ 
keepers  to  mal  de  mer,  grief  of  mind  soon  gives  place  to  intense  grief  of  body. 
You  become  vitally  interested  in  the  date  and  hour  of  landing,  and  become  vague 
in  your  conversation  with  the  sprightly  old  lady  in  the  neighboring  deck  chair, 
answering  in  flat  monosyllables,  becoming  more  and  more  taciturn,  as  your  eyes 
cling  with  alarmed  fascination  to  the  increasingly  agile  horizon  line,  until  pres¬ 
ently  you  are  certain  that  the  air  of  early  evening  does  not  agree  with  your  con¬ 
stitution.  Your  berth  seems  most  inviting  and  so,  clutching  firmly  book  and  rug 
in  one  hand  and  with  the  other  the  rail,  you  endeavor  to  make  a  dignified  retreat 
below.  The  boat  with  demoniac  intent  seems  to  have  chosen  this  particular  mo¬ 
ment  to  execute  a  number  of  intricate  motions,  and  you  cling  like  a  limpet  to  the 
rail.  Presently  she  becomes  ingenuously  well-mannered  and  you  proceed  upon 
your  way  down  the  heaving  deck. 

You  are  in  the  act  of  congratulating  yourself  upon  descending  the  staircase 
without  difficulty  and  gaining  your  door  safely,  when  your  Waterloo  approaches 
in  the  form  of  another  sufferer  suffering  from  mal  de  mer.  If  there  is  anything 
more  conducive  to  seasickness  than  the  sight  of  a  fellow  sufferer  on  the  verge  of 
the  same  malady,  it  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  When,  after  blindly  fumbling  at  the 
key  hole,  you  finally  open  the  door,  you  think  seriously  of  demanding  that  the 
captain  stop  the  ship,  and  put  you  on  the  nearest  bit  of  stationary  landscape. 

Once  in  bed  you  spend  your  time  wondering  when  you  ever  considered  sail¬ 
ing  the  briny  deep.  And  from  now  on  it  rests  with  Neptune  and  your  constitu¬ 
tion  and  will  power  as  to  the  balance  of  your  trip.  Thus  ends  the  beginning. 

Evelyn  Hicks,  ’24. 


THE  BROOK. 


I  was  a  little  brook  one  time ; 

I  gurgled,  leaped  and  sang. 

I  ran  through  fields  of  brightest  green, 
O’er  little  falls  I  sprang. 

I  murmured  through  the  quiet  woods ; 

I  played  around  the  stones ; 

I  watched  the  children  in  their  play 
And  heard  their  merry  tones. 
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But  now  those  happy  times  have  changed; 

You  know,  I’ve  joined  the  sea. 

No  more  the  gay  and  nodding  flow’rs ; 

All  that  is  not  to  be. 

For  I  must  work  and  cease  to  play; 

It  is  my  duty  now 

To  sail  huge  ships  upon  the  waves, 

So  to  my  fate  I  bow. 

Beatrice  Nickerson,  ’24. 


SPRING. 

Ballad. 


How  welcome  is  the  voice  of  spring ! 

With  life  proclaimed  anew, 

With  song  and  joy  on  every  side, 

And  faith  and  hope  renewed. 

Once  more  the  fields  are  gay  with  flowers, 
Awake  from  slumber  deep, 

And  from  their  nook  among  the  hills 
The  modest  violets  peep. 

The  babbling  brook  flows  swiftly  past, 

The  glorious  sun  is  high, 

The  lacy  trees  sway  gracefully, 

And  song-birds  chirp  nearby. 

With  everything  alive  once  more 
Our  sadness  drift’s  away ; 

Again  we  answer  spring’s  sweet  call 
And  laugh  the  live-long  day. 

How  beautiful  the  springtime  is 
With  all  its  magic  charms ! 

We  welcome  thee  again,  O  Spring ! 

We  wait  with  open  arms. 


Margaret  M.  Gilroy,  ’24. 


r HE  CAST  FOR  “FOOD.” 


M.  H.  S.  FOOTBALL  TEAM, 


1923. 


M.  H.  S.  BASEBALL  TEAM,  1924 
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THE  RETURN. 
Ballad. 


A  tired  mind,  a  weary  soul, 

A  body  weak  with  strife ; 

A  flashing  thought,  a  happy  plan, 

A  brightening  of  life. 

A  crowded  street,  a  stuffy  train, 

A  straggling  country  town; 

A  dusty  road,  a  little  farm, 

The  smell  of  hay  new-mown ! 

A  quickening  heart,  a  throbbing  pulse, 

The  strength  of  a  mighty  ten ; 

A  hastened  pace,  a  joyous  shout — 

For  I  am  home  again! 

Marion  Littlefield,  ’24. 


TO  CHILDHOOD. 

Sonnet. 


O  precious  gift  of  God  so  sweet  and  pure, 

With  starry  light  of  love  divinely  blest, 

Our  God  hath  made  none  better,  fairer,  truer 
Than  thy  dear  trusting  heart  by  heaven  caressed. 

Cherubic,  laughing  lips  upcurled  with  joy, 

The  ruby  throne  of  reigning  innocence, 

The  touch  of  angels  guides  thee  unalloyed, 

With  sunny  smiles  thy  trusting  faith’s  sweet  essence. 

Thy  eyes  of  crystal  clearness,  lovely  blue, 

Are  mirrors  of  fair  heaven’s  purity, 

Sweet  emblems  of  a  purpose  firm  and  true, 

Gold  promises  of  bright  futurity. 

Those  glorious  days  which  ne’er  again  can  be 
Shed  joy  and  blessing  with  fond  memory. 

Esther  M.  Fales,  ’24. 
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TO  THE  HEMLOCK. 
Sonnet. 


O  tree  whose  stately  boughs  are  filled  with  song, 

Whose  soul  within  the  realms  of  Heaven  lies, 

Dost  thou  upon  this  humble  earth  belong 
Or  wast  thou  sent  by  God  from  Paradise? 

If  thou  couldst  only  from  thy  breast  unfold 
The  secret  of  thy  mission — that  He  sends 
Or  must  it  be  forever  still  untold, 

Until  the  Son  of  God  again  descends? 

But  though  thy  lacy  beauty  murmurs  on, 

And  whispers  o’er  and  o’er  the  self-same  words, 

Our  spirits  are  too  earthly  for  thy  song, 

Which  comes  from  God  above — to  us  unheard. 

Or  will  there  be  a  time  when  we  shall  see — 

And  tree  can  talk  to  man  and  man  to  tree? 

Irene  Morey,  ’24. 


VALEDICTORY. 


THE  NEW  POETRY. 


The  slogan  of  to-day  is  freedom  of  thought.  The  modern  stage  abandons 
many  of  the  time-worn  conventions  that  have  long  served  the  dramatists  of  many 
ages  and  is  uniquely  set  in  a  singular  spirit  of  unrestraint. 

Such  universal  freedom  has  cast  its  full  reflection  upon  the  literary  world 
through  the  revolt  in  poetry  which  has  for  some  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
readers  and  critics.  The  development  of  this  outbreak  against  the  accepted  forms 
of  verse  has  been  gradual,  but  it  is  recently  that  a  definite  stand  has  been  taken 
by  advocates  of  a  verse  that  defies  the  stringent  principles  of  conventional  poetry. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  technique  of  standard  poetry,  which  has  become  the 
subject  of  animated  and  often  unreasonable  protest  on  the  part  of  the  new  writers. 
The  reader  is  first  attracted  by  the  rhyme  scheme,  that  is,  the  correspondence  of 
final  sounds  at  the  ends  of  lines ;  a  plan  which  lends  artistic  charm,  emphasis  to 
ideas,  and  a  structural  unity  to  poetic  composition.  There  is  a  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  syllables  in  verse  providing  an  even  accent,  which  is  known  as  meter, 
and  the  real  harmony  of  poetry  is  the  rhythm,  that  lilting  swing  which  plays  in 
every  line.  Good  metrical  verse  is  really  like  a  well-played  orchestra  selection. 
As  in  orchestra  music  the  steady  beating  of  a  drum  may  be  heard  keeping  time 
through  the  more  prominent  harmony  of  the  other  instruments,  so  in  verse  can 
be  detected  the  regular  beat  of  the  meter  through  the  pleasing  flow  of  the  rhythm. 

Rhyme,  meter,  and  rhythm  are  essentials  of  good  metrical  verse,  and  it  is 
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toward  the  first  two  of  these  that  the  reformist  is  antagonistic.  To  him  rhyme  is 
a  hampering  burden  which  restricts  and  confines,  driving  the  mind  to  the  use  of 
words  for  which  it  has  no  sympathy  merely  to  achieve  a  similarity  in  the  final 
sounds  of  certain  lines.  Truly  it  may  be  difficult  to  cater  to  rhyme  and  still  cater 
to  word  sense.  Even  Milton,  that  master  of  sublime  verse,  spoke  of  the  “trouble¬ 
some  bondage  of  rhyme”  and  refrained  from  its  usage  in  his  masterpiece  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost.”  Again,  Dryden,’  who  was  for  long  a  most  ardent  admirer  of  rhyme 
has  been  known  to  speak  of  “the  slavery  of  rhyme”  and  of  the  choice  of  “that  one 
syllable  which  often  confines  and  more  often  corrupts  the  sense  of  all  the  rest.” 

Regardless  of  complaints  against  limitations  forced  upon  word  selection  and 
arrangement  through  rhyme  and  meter,  the  greatest  writers  have  succeeded  in  fol¬ 
lowing  their  demands  and  the  results  have  been  fully  as  gratifying  as  those  in 
which  rhyme  and  meter  have  been  disregarded.  Art  is  not  art  that  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  it  is  the  ability  to  employ  beautiful  words  in  spite  of  stringent  rules 
that  proves  the  worth  of  the  poet.  Masefield,  one  of  our  best-known  modern  poets, 
is  content  to  abide  by  the  old  rules,  and  his  poems  are  considered  delightful  by  a 
large  audience  of  readers.  In  the  free  verse  ranks,  however,  we  find  such  prom¬ 
inent  figures  as  Amy  Lowell,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg,  Siegfried  Sas¬ 
soon  and  Walt  Whitman,  the  pioneer  in  the  new  forms.  Whitman  was  formerly 
a  writer  of  metrical  verse,  but  finding  that  few  read  his  poetry  but  himself  (with 
the  exception  of  one  poem),  he  resorted  to  the  composition  of  free  verse  which 
gained  him  immediate  recognition. 

Someone  has  said  facetiously  that  free  verse  is  neither  free  nor  verse.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  possesses  some  admirable  qualities,  or  it  would  be  entirely  ignored. 
All  elevated  thought,  all  deep  emotion  is  rhythmic.  Consequently,  all  poetry 
whether  it  be  metrical  or  free,  is  alike  in  that  it  has  rhythm  in  the  expression  of 
emotion.  Both  free  and  metrical  verse  have  rhythm,  with  the  difference  that  in 
metrical  verse  the  rhythm  follows  a  fixed  pattern  or  meter,  whereas  “vers  libre” 
has  no  set  accent.  The  vers  librist  protests  against  the  use  of  meter  because  of 
the  resulting  necessity  of  inversion,  or  rearrangement  of  sentence  order  in  many 
lines.  Neither  does  the  vers  librist  observe  any  necessity  of  rhyme  scheme,  which 
he  claims  hampers  the  usage  of  the  exact  word  occurring  to  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
But  free  verse  is  not  void  of  all  rules.  Though  it  is  free  in  respect  to  rhyme  and 
meter,  it  has  its  own  laws,  and  the  most  important  is  the  law  of  cadence,  that  is, 
symmetry  of  sound  produced  by  a  grouping  that  follows  the  natural  rise  and  fall 
of  the  voice. 

Amy  Lowell,  in  her  most  admired  poem,  entitled  “Patterns,”  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  beautiful  symmetry  through  the  repetition  of  cadences.  The  poem, 
it  may  be  noticed,  really  follows  a  fixed  pattern  in  that  there  are  several  lines  of 
equal  length  and  like  rhythm.  It  begins : 

“I  walk  down  the  garden  paths, 

And  all  the  daffodils 

Are  blowing,  and  the  bright  blue  squills. 

I  walk  the  patterned  garden  paths 
In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 

With  my  powdered  hair  and  jewelled  fan, 

I  too  am  a  rare 

Pattern.  As  I  wander  down 

The  garden  paths. 

My  dress  is  richly  figured, 

And  the  train 
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Makes  a  pink  and  silver  stain 
On  the  gravel,  and  the  thrift 
Of  the  borders. 

Just  a  plate  of  current  fashion, 

Tripping  by  in  high -heeled,  ribboned  shoes. 

Not  a  softness  anywhere  about  me, 

Only  whalebone  and  brocade, 

And  I  sink  on  a  seat  in  the  shade 
Of  a  lime  tree.  For  my  passion 
Wars  against  the  stiff  brocade. 

The  daffodils  and  squills 
Flutter  in  the  breeze 
As  they  please.” 

Patterns  prevail  throughout  the  poem :  the  blue  and  yellow,  the  pink  and 
silver,  the  brocade  of  the  dress,  and  in  evident  similarity  in  certain  lines,  for 
example : 


“In  my  stiff  brocaded  gown,” 

“Makes  a  pink  and  silver  stain,” 

“Just  a  plate  of  current  fashion” 

“Only  whalebone  and  brocade.” 

Since  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  meter  in  vers  libre,  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  it  possesses  any  unity  whatsoever.  It  does.  The  “strophe”  is  the 
unit  of  vers  libre,  and  is  a  circuit  of  thought  sometimes  comprising  an  entire 
poem,  sometimes  merely  a  few  lines,  but  in  either  case  it  holds  the  thread  of  the 
poem  together  and  joins  the  cadences  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

“Irradiations,”  a  poem  written  by  John  Gould  Fletcher,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  strophe  comprising  an  entire  poem.  It  begins : 

“In  the  gray  skirts  of  the  fog  seamews  skirl  desolately,” 
and  after  a  description  of  the  voyage  of  a  ship,  concludes  with  a  line  similar  to  the 
first  emphasizing, 

“The  swirling  of  the  seamews  above  the  sullen  river.” 

It  may  then  be  understood  that  free  verse  often  returns  upon  itself,  repeating 
at  the  end  of  a  poem  the  thought  presented  at  the  beginning. 

There  is  a  division  of  modern  verse  writers  known  as  the  “Imagists.”  As  their 
name  suggests,  their  aim  is  to  create  an  image  in  their  poetry,  and  to  do  this  they 
insist  upon  the  usage  of  common  speech  and  the  exact  word  unadorned.  Free¬ 
dom  is  used  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  some  of  the  subjects  are  indeed  novel. 
Individuality,  clearness  and  definiteness  are  essential  in  order  that  there  may  be 
none  of  the  hazy  uncertain  ideas  often  presented  in  metrical  verse,  as  is  claimed 
by  the  modern  poets.  The  Imagist  does  not  insist  that  free  verse  is  the  only 
method  of  writing  poetry,  but  regards  it  as  a  principle  of  liberty. 

An  odd  little  poem,  “The  Fog”  by  Carl  Sandburg  brings  out  the  idea  of 
imagery : 


“The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits  looking 
over  harbor  and  city 
and  then  moves  on.” 
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The  noiseless  movements  of  the  cat  well  symbolize  the  silence  of  the  fog. 

On  the  whole,  vers  libre  or  free  verse  is  a  momentous  experiment.  Some  of 
it  is  indeed  poor  and  boring,  but  as  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  a  poet  and  author  of  “New 
Voices”  says,  although  there  have  been  very  few  fine  poems  written  in  free  verse, 
those  few  are  so  superior  that  it  indicates  that  the  medium  of  free  verse  is  not 
to  be  despised. 

The  free  verse  movement  is  a  significant  one  to  literature,  and  its  outlook  is 
favorable.  Critics  may  scoff  and  radicals  rave,  but  as  Professor  Phelps  of  Yale 
says,  “There  is  no  reason  for  attacking  or  defending  free  verse.  True  poetry  is 
recognizable  in  any  garment.” 


Classmates  of  1924.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  happy  to-night.  Our  high 
school  career  has  been  successfully  completed,  and  we  have  the  world  before  us. 
The  future  is  ours  to  fulfill  and  enjoy,  and  let  us  give  it  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

At  present,  let  us  thank  our  former  instructors  for  their  aid  and  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  in  our  behalf  and  wish  them  the  best  of  joy  and  good  fortune  for  the  future. 

Fellow  classmates,  whatever  may  be  our  station,  wherever  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  be  placed  by  destiny,  let  the  glory  of  our  Alma  Mater  ever  inspire  us.  Re¬ 
member  that  our  motto  commands  “Ever  onward.” 

Instructors,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  1924,  may  it  not  be  farewell, 
but  “au  revoir.” 

Corinne  Carlson,  ’24. 


PROGRESS. 


Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

A  proud  and  well-groomed  man  is  he 
With  kid  gloves  on  his  hands. 

A  filling  station  broad  and  high 

Now  takes  the  old  shop’s  place, 

And  the  smithy  looks  with  greedy  eye 
Each  flivver  in  the  face. 

He  gets  a  profit  on  the  gas 
That  goes  in  every  tank. 

That  puts  him  in  the  wealthy  class 
With  money  in  the  bank. 

As  line  on  line  of  autos  pass, 

Many  stop  for  gas. 

His  brawny  arm  rotates  the  crank 
That  sends  gas  into  the  tank. 


F.  M.  McNary,  ’24. 
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HUMOR  COLUMN. 


SAFETY  LAST. 

Lies  slumbering  here  one  William  Lake; 

He  heard  the  bell  but  had  no  brake. — 

At  fifty  miles  drove  Allie  Bidd ; 

He  tho’t  he  wouldn’t  skid,  but  did. — 

At  ninety  miles  drove  Eddie  Shawn ; 

The  motor  stopped,  but  “Ed”  kept  on. — 

Here  he  sleeps  one  Johnnie  Fonker; 

He  rounded  a  turn  without  a  honker. — 

Down  in  the  creek  sleeps  Jerry  Bass; 

The  bridge  was  narrow ;  he  tried  to  pass. — 

Beneath  this  stone  sleeps  William  Raines; 

Ice  on  the  hill,  he  had  no  chains. — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Jay, 

Who  died  maintaining  his  right  of  way. — 

And  here’s  what’s  left  of  Samuel  Small ; 

He  paid  no  attention  to  slow  signs  at  all. — 

That  ash  pile  there  is  Billy  Hatch ; 

He  looked  in  his  gas  tank  with  a  match.  Ex. 


“At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Murphy,  no  one  can  say  I’m  two-faced.” 

“Faith,  no,  Mrs.  Jones.  Sure  and  if  yer  were,  you’d  leave  that  ’un  at  ’ome.” 


VIEWS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  GIRLS. 

1.  When  the  bride  promises  to  obey  she  waives  her  rights;  but  it  isn’t  a  perma¬ 
nent  wave. 

2.  If  your  complexion  won’t  behave,  take  it  out  and  let  the  sun  give  it  a  tan¬ 
ning. 

3.  Woman  is  a  problem,  but  it  would  take  a  lot  of  interest  out  of  life  if  man 
could  solve  it. 

4.  Famous  words  of  women:  Let  the  dishes  go  until  we  get  back. 

5.  A  woman’s  face  is  her  fortune  only  when  it  draws  a  lot  of  interest.  Ex. 


Customer : 
Salesman : 


“This  skunk  coat  is  very  fine.  Will  it  stand  the  rain”? 
“Madam,  did  you  ever  see  a  skunk  that  carried  an  umbrella?” — 

— Ex. 
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Scene  1. 


MUSIC  BOX  REVIEW. 


Reynolds’  Music  Store. 

Time:  “From  One  Til  Two.” 

“Margie”  enters,  escorted  by  “Dapper  Dan.” 

She:  “Leave  me  with  a  smile.” 

He:  “Linger  Awhile,”  “You  can’t  make  a  fool  out  of  me.” 

She:  It’s  not  “Kissing  Time,”  “Dream  Daddy.” 

He:  “I’m  sorry  I  made  you  cry”  for  “I  love  you,”  “My  wonderful  one.” 
She:  “That’s  a  lot  of  bunk.” 

He:  Well,  “I  gave  you  up  before  you  threw  me  down,”  you’re  just  a  “Second 
hand  rose.”  * 

She :  Its  “Three  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  so  “Shuffle  along.” 

Scene  II. 

“Just  for  Remembrance,”  “The  Red  Moon”  shines  brightly  “Under  the  Old 
Apple  Tree”  where  “Andy  Gump”  sits  “Wondering”  where  “Mr.  Gallagher  and 
Mr.  Shean”  are. 

Enter  “Barney  Google.” 

Barney:  “I  took  the  $50,000”  and  “I’m  Going  South.” 

Andy:  “I’m  sitting  pretty.” 

Barney:  Want  some  “Hot  roasted  peanuts?”  “Yes,  We  have  no  bananas.” 
Andy:  “Why  did  I  kiss  that  girl?” 

Barney:  “You  tell  her  I  stutter.”  Why  don’t  you,  “Say  it  with  a  Ukelele?” 
Exit  Andy  and  Barney  in  “The  Covered  Wagon”  while  “That  Old  Gang  of 
mine”  sings  “It’s  a  Long,  Long  Trail”  to  our  “Journey’s  End.” 

Griffin,  ’24. 


Person  (looking  at  inebriate)  :  “How  gauche!” 
Inebriate:  “Fine.  How  goush  with  you?” — Ex. 


Visitor:  “What  small  girls  you  employ  in  your  dairy!” 
Foreman:  “Yes,  those  are  our  condensed  milk  maids.” — Ex. 


CAUGHT. 

“Please,  teacher,  would  you  punish  a  chap  for  something  he  hadn’t  done?” 
“Certainly  not,  Billy.  That  would  be  unjust.” 

“That’s  all  right,  ’cause  I  didn’t  do  my  home  work.” — Ex. 


Schoolmistress:  “Who  can  name  one  important  thing  we  have  now  that  we 
did  not  have  one  hundred  years  ago?” 

Tommy:  “Me.” 


Lady:  “I  found  a  fish  in  my  milk  yesterday.” 

Milkman :  “Er,-er,  well,  you  see  I  can’t  keep  my  cow  from  going  in  swim¬ 
ming.” — Ex. 
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S.  S.  Teacher:  “Johnny,  give  a  text  out  of  the  Bible.” 
Johnny:  “And  Judas  went  out  and  hanged  himself.” 
S.  S.  Teacher:  “Very  good;  can  you  give  another,” 
Johnny:  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 


JUST  WHAT  HE  WANTED. 

The  lady  shopper  had  ordered  about  everything  hauled  down  from  the  shelves. 
“I  don’t  see  just  the  right  thing,”  she  decided  at  last.  “I  want  to  surprise 
my  husband  on  his  birthday.” 

“Well,”  suggested  the  exhausted  clerk,  “Why  don’t  you  hide  behind  a  chair 
and  yell  ‘Boo  !’  at  him  ?” — Ex. 


THE  LITTLE  CAT. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  quarrelled  with  his  fiancee  and  married 
another  girl.  His  former  lady  love,  says  the  Tatler,  had  a  sense  of  humor  and, 
deciding  to  “get  even”  with  him,  sent  the  bride  a  charming  book  to  read  on  the 
honeymoon.  It  was  Stevenson’s  Travels  With  a  Donkey. 


Radio  Fan  in  London :  “I  believe  I’ve  got  America.  I  hear  a  persistent 
sound,  as  if  of  gum  chewing.” — Ex. 


Jones:  “Where  are  you  from,  friend?” 
Smith  :  “I’m  from  Alabama.” 

Jones:  “What  part?” 

Smith  :  “All  of  me.” 


A  VICTIM  OF  CRIME. 

Seeing  a  man  who  was  training  for  the  marathon  race  dash  by,  an  old  lady 
exclaimed,  “Oh  !  the  poor  fellow!  Some  mean  thief  has  stolen  his  clothes  and  he’s 
chasing  him.” — Ex. 


Mr.  New  Rich  to  dealer  in  antiques:  “You  can’t  kid  me.  That  thing  isn’t 
two  thousand  years  old.  Why,  it’s  only  nineteen  twenty-four  now.” 


— Ex. 


“Do  you  stand  back  of  every  statement  you  make  in  your  newspaper?”  asked 
the  timid  little  man. 

“Why — er — yes,”  answered  the  country  editor. 

“Then,”  said  the  little  man,  holding  up  a  notice  of  his  death,  “I  wish  you 
would  help  me  collect  my  life  insurance.” — Ex. 
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Student:  “There  must  be  some  mistake  in  my  examination  marking;  I  don’t 
think  I  deserve  an  absolute  zero.” 

Professor.  “Neither  do  I,  but  it  is  the  lowest  mark  I  am  allowed  to  give.” 

— Ex. 


Husband:  “Any  installments  due  on  the  house?” 

Wife:  “No.” 

Husband:  “On  the  radio?” 

Wife:  “No.” 

Husband:  “On  the  furniture?” 

Wife:  “No.” 

Husband:  “On  the  rugs?” 

Wife:  “No.” 

Husband:  “On  the  fur  coat?” 

Wife:  “No.” 

Husband :  “Good.  I  have  ten  dollars  we  don’t  need,  what  do  you  say  if  we 
buy  a  car?” 


LOYALTY  PLUS. 

Phil:  “I  suppose  you’ve  read  Boswell’s  ‘Life  of  Johnson’?” 

Bill:  “Not  me,  I’m  a  Coolidge  man,  first,  last  and  always.” — Ex. 


Bones:  “Say,  Sambo,  did  you  hear  about  my  brother  painting  his  Ford  car 
a  bright  red?” 

Sambo :  “Why  no,  I  hadn’t  heard  about  it ;  what  made  him  paint  his  car  a 
bright  red?” 

Bones :  “Why,  don’t  you  know  the  law  requires  all  tin  cans  containing  gasoline 
to  be  painted  red?” 


“I  can’t  keep  visitors  from  coming  up,”  said  the  office  boy  dejectedly  to  the 
president. 

“When  I  say  you’re  out,  they  say  they  simply  must  see  you.” 

“Well,”  said  the  president,  “just  tell  them  that’s  what  they  all  say.” 

That  afternoon  there  called  at  the  office  a  young  lady.  The  boy  assured  her 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  president. 

“But  I’m  his  wife,”  said  the  lady. 

“Oh,  that’s  what  they  all  say,”  replied  the  boy. — Ex. 


COMMUNISTS. 

“New  coat?” 

“No,  new  room-mate.” — Ex. 
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Teacher:  “Why,  Willie!  Such  dirty  hands!  Who  brought  you  up?” 
Freshman :  “De  coal  man  in  his  wagon,  Ma’am.” — Ex. 


She:  “Oh,  George,  I  saw  a  big  fish — that  long — under  the  ice.” 
He:  “Nonsense,  Grace!  I’m  quite  sure  it  was  your  reflection.” — Ex. 


There  was  a  thin  maiden  called  Lena 
Who  bought  a  new  vacuum  cleaner ; 

But  she  got  in  the  way 
Of  its  suction  one  day, 

And  since  then  nobody  has  seen’a.  — Ex. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  IF : — 

Miss  Fitzgerald  and  Miss  Gilroy  lost  each  other  during  the  day? 
“Duke”  Ambler  failed  to  argue  in  every  class? 

F.  Leonard  never  got  into  trouble? 

Mr.  Quirk  forgot  to  ring  the  long  recess  bell? 

Griffin  did  not  make  Miss  Ryan  laugh  the  4th  period? 

Burke’s  Conciliation  speech  was  not  taken  up  in  the  Senior  year? 
Cahill  started  rolling  his  “r’s”? 

Miss  Bottomley  would  shout? 

Neal  should  make  some  noise? 

McNary  admitted  ignorance? 

Cenedella  lost  an  argument? 

McGregor  and  Hill  should  quarrel? 

Miss  MacLachlan  sat  still? 

Safstrom  didn’t  grin? 

Cahill  forgot  to  blush? 

Broudy  failed  to  amuse  the  class  with  Oral  Composition? 

All  the  teachers  went  on  a  strike? 

Knox  couldn’t  think  of  an  argument? 

Miss  MacLachlan  and  Miss  Brown  weren’t  on  speaking  terms? 
McNary  lost  his  “Slikum?” 

Miss  Hicks  were  on  time? 

Miss  MacLachlan  forgot  how  to  whisper? 

Miss  Gifford  forgot  how  to  draw? 

McNary  couldn’t  bluff  his  lessons? 

Miss  Grayson  forgot  to  powder  her  nose? 

Miss  Peckham  talked  slowly? 

Miss  Fales  didn’t  know  her  Stenography? 

Greenough  lost  his  voice? 

Miss  Littlefield  flunked  a  subject? 

Knox  recited  with  his  hands  at  his  side? 

Miss  Anderson  forgot  how  to  flirt? 

Miss  Ryan  forgot  the  Genius  sentence? 
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Miss  Ray  knew  her  History  A? 

Miss  Ryan  didn’t  laugh  at  a  joke? 

Cenedella  forgot  how  to  bluff? 

Miss  Pearsons  would  only  whisper? 

Miss  Wood  would  only  refrain  from  vamping  the  boys? 


Will  the  end  of  the  world  be  here  WHEN  : — 

Broudy  stutters? 

Ambler  concedes? 

Rule  X  is  laid  upon  the  shelf? 

Gum  is  sold  at  the  lunch  counter? 

One  of  the  feminine  students  walks  down  the  corridor  without  comb  and 

compact  ? 

Miss  Mackay  starts  a  campaign  for  the  prohibition  of  gum? 

Miss  Hicks  becomes  Speaker  of  the  House? 

Miss  Littlefield  revolts  against  Math? 

Daly’s  Spelling  Book  becomes  obsolete? 

Hill  deserts  his  patron  saint,  the  flivver? 

Any  class  that  ever  enters  Milford  High  surpasses  the  glorious  Class  of 

’24? 


THE  SORRY  SONNETEER. 

Yo  ho !  my  lads,  for  the  sonneteer, 

He  whom  naught  can  faze, 

His  mind,  his  brain,  they  toil  in  vain 
To  merit  glory’s  praise. 

A  word,  a  bird,  they  fail  to  rhyme ; 

O  sonneteer  so  true, 

Just  cast  your  pen  in  pieces, — pray 
What  then  will  the  sonnet  do? 

T’will  haunt  your  soul  with  sly  torment ; 

Again  the  pen  you  lift, 

You  have  the  pen  O  sonneteer, 

But  pray,  where  is  the  gift  ? 

The  Muse,  a  maiden  coy  and  sly, 

Was  always  staunchly  true 
To  Milton,  Shelly  and  to  Keats. 

Alas,  not  so  to  you! 

You  write  of  love,  and  fear  and  joy, 

But  then  you  must  confess, 

Although  it  soundeth  middling  well 
It’s  nonsense  nevertheless. 
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So  cast,  my  lad,  your  pen  away, 

Ye  poor  young  sonneteer, 

Address  the  Muse  with  sad  adieu 
And  seek  a  new  career. 

Harry  Broudy,  ’24. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Scene:  A  grassy  plain. 

Mr.  Ryan:  Ho!  Candidates,  hither,  assemble,  make  haste! 

Torosianus:  Sirs,  make  haste!  The  coach  calleth  from  afar. 

(Young  swains  to  the  number  of  eleven  do  hasten  to  Mr.  Ryan.  They 
are  clad  in  canvas  with  hats  of  leather  like  unto  those  which  horses 
are  wont  to  wear.) 

Mr.  Ryan :  Let  there  be  silence. 

(Silence  is  produced.) 

And  murdered  I  am  feared  ye’ll  be. 

Mr.  Ryan :  Ere  that  bloody  sun  shall  sink 
Behind  high  West  Street 
Your  fates  shall  be  decided, 

For  to-day  ye  meet  a  spicy  crew 
Of  full  blown  size  and  strength. 

Murder  in  their  eyes  I  see 

And  murdered  I  am  feared  ye’ll  be. 

Torosianus:  Fear  not,  Sir  Coach,  Fear  not! 

By  my  gray  hair  and  leather  wig 
I  swear  to  bring  back  to  you  the  pig. 

SCENE  II. 

(The  men  stand  shivering  but  ready,  and  a  leather  headed  demon  kicks 
at  a  leathern  oval.) 

Audience :  Seize  it,  seize  it,  lay  hold  of  it. 

(Griffin  lays  hold  of  the  oval  and  runs,  but  is  caught  and  hurled  to  the 
ground. ) 

Griffiin :  Seven, — thrice, — twice  four — ten. 

Dig,  Sir  Julius,  dig,  advance. 

(Sir  Julius  takes  ball  and  runs.) 

Audience :  Aye.  How  he  runneth.  Run,  ye  little  angel,  speed ! 

1st  Cheerer:  Indeed,  he  runs  not  so  well. 

2nd  Cheerer:  What  say  you,  dolt?  He  runs  exceeding  well. 

1st  Cheerer:  Aye — like  unto  a  lame  calf. 
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2nd  Cheerer :  Sirrah  !  commence ! 

Officer :  Silence,  swains  ! 

(Silence  is  produced.) 

Griffin :  Sir  Referee,  look  ye,  yon  maggot  has  smitten  our  men  with  his 
fists. 

Referee  :  Silence,  wretches  !  Play ! 

Such  things  are  wrong  to  say. 


SCENE  III. 

Miss  Mackay:  Think  ye  we  will  conquer? 

Eastman :  With  the  help  of  the  gods  mayhap. 

Miss  Mackay:  Have  not  our  warriors  striven? 

Eastman:  To  a  degree,  madame,  to  a  degree. 

McNary:  It  seems  as  if  someone  hath  annointed  their  fingers  with  butter. 
For  in  truth  they  cannot  to  save  themselves  hold  the  oval. 

Johnson:  Methinks  they  are  exceedingly  bloody. 

T’is  most  sad. 

Miss  Mackay :  On  the  contrary  ’tis  most  interesting  when 

The  ruddy  gore  tints  their  complexions. 

Audience :  Ah,  they  come  again !  T’is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Mr.  Ryan:  Sir  Tuttle,  lay  hold  heartily  of  the  enemie’s  limbs. 

Hurl  them  to  the  ground.  Spare  not ! 

Tuttle:  Noble  lord,  there  shall  be  no  economy. 

(Whistle  blows,  Safstrom  kicks  and  ball  is  caught  by  opposing  player.) 

Audience  :  Pursue,  give  chase,  tackle  him ! 

(Player  is  hurled  to  the  ground  and  is  slain.) 

Officer :  Behind  the  rope,  knaves !  What  ho,  rascals,  back ! 

1st  Cheerer:  Woe  is  us.  Thou  hast  missed  the  tackle. 

2nd  Cheerer :  Say  not  so. 

1st  Cheerer:  Alas,  ’tis  true. 

Then  I  die  (falls  in  water  pail  and  dies.) 

Perish,  fragile  shell!  (slays  himself.) 

Enter:  The  cheerleaders  and  see  the  dead  bodies. 

Cheerleaders:  We  keep  ye  company!  (Slay  themselves.) 


/nd  Cheerer : 
1st  Cheerer: 


EXEUNT. 


Harry  Broudy,  ’24. 
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A  LITTLE  MAID. 

There  was  a  little  maid, 

Who  wore  a  little  bonnet ; 

And  she  had  a  little  finger 

With  a  little  ring  upon  it. 

This  pretty  little  maid 

Had  a  pretty  little  beau, 

Who  wore  a  little  hat, 

And  gloves  as  white  as  snow. 

He  said  his  little  heart 

Long  fluttered,  tho  ’twas  small. 

He  said  he  loved  the  little  maid 
And  no  one  else  at  all. 

She  smiled  a  little  smile, 

When  he  breathed  his  little  vows, 

When  he  kissed  her  little  hand 
With  many  little  bows. 

By  little  and  by  little 

Her  little  heart  did  yield, 

Till  little  tears  and  sighs 

Her  little  fears  revealed. 

A  little  while — alas ! 

And  her  little  beau  departed, 

With  all  his  little  vows, 

And  left  her  broken-hearted. 

Now,  all  ye  little  maids, 

A  moral  I  will  give  you: 

Don’t  trust  to  little  men ; 

They  surely  will  deceive  you. 

Grace  Brown,  ’24. 


SOME  DEFINITIONS. 

Fly:  A  familiar  summer  boarder  who  mingles  with  the  cream  of  society, 
gets  stuck  on  the  butter,  and  leaves  his  specs  behind. 

Baseball :  A  game  in  which  the  young  man  who  bravely  strikes  out  for  him¬ 
self  receives  no  praise  for  it. 

Joke:  A  form  of  humor  enjoyed  by  some  and  misunderstood  by  most;  in 
England  requiring  a  diagram,  raised  letters,  and  a  club. — Ex. 


THE  POWER  OF  SUGGESTION. 

Absent  minded  man  (viewing  movies  of  the  guillotine)  : 

“By  George,  that  reminds  me,  I  left  my  razor  in  the  playroom.” — Ex. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Our  athletic  endeavors  of  the  year  1923-24  were  of  a  very  high  caliber  and 
the  High  School  made  an  excellent  name  for  itself  in  both  football  and  baseball. 
Very  few  high  schools  of  similar  size  have  made  such  a  success  in  these  lines  of 
athletics  as  that  of  which  we  can  boast. 

At  the  blowing  of  the  first  whistle  in  September  Captain  “Jigger”  Torosian 
and  his  boys  began  to  win  and  chalk  up  victories.  He  was  assisted  by  the  other 
players,  who  proved  to  be  a  great  combination.  The  line  was  practically  impregna¬ 
ble  with  Tuttle,  Alzarini,  Morelli,  Ferarri,  Samuelson  and  Greenough,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  group  of  hard  workers,  always  in  the  fight  and  never  giving  up.  The  back- 
field  was  not  lacking  in  any  respect,  for  the  unbeatable  “Wussie”  Griffin  was  play¬ 
ing  quarter,  Safstrom  and  Connors  at  halfback,  and  “Julie”  D’Agostino,  fullback. 
Safstrom  proved  to  be  a  splendid  kicker  and  D’Agostino  and  Connors  great  ground 
gainers  and  defensive  backs.  This  team  defeated  Whitinsville,  North  Attleboro, 
Clinton,  Bartlett  High  of  Webster,  Gardner,  Maynard,  Concord,  and  Marlboro. 
They  were  forced  to  play  a  tie  with  Hudson  and  to  bow  to  the  powerful  Natick 
eleven. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  team  is  largely  due  to  the  coaching  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Ryan,  whose  work  with  the  boys  made  possible  such  excellent  results. 
The  school  as  a  whole  also  contributed  largely  to  its  support,  always  backing  the 
team  in  every  way  possible. 

With  the  Spring  attention  turned  toward  baseball.  Mr.  Berry  got  his  boys 
out  as  early  as  possible  and  began  to  whip  them  into  shape.  There  was  a  great 
hole  to  fill,  due  to  the  graduation  of  Steeves,  Tighe,  Raftery  and  O’Connell,  but 
Mr.  Berry  proved  himself  master  of  the  situation  and  succeeded  wonderfully. 

The  team  began,  as  did  the  football  team,  by  winning,  and  although  defeat 
was  mingled  with  victory,  the  right  brand  of  baseball  was  there.  We  had  reason 
to  have  that  brand  of  ball  with  Safstrom  and  Connors  both  twirling  fine  ball,  the 
reliable  “Wussie”  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  battery,  a  fine  working  infield  com¬ 
posed  of  Catto,  Captain  Visconti,  Alzarini,  and  Cahill,  with  a  pretty  outfield  in 
D’Agostino  and  Davoren  with  either  Safstrom  or  Connors.  It  was  this  team  that 
turned  back  three  greater  Boston  teams,  Hyde  Park,  Malden  and  Brighton.  That 
alone  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  team.  In  spite  of  this  strength 
we  were  forced  to  bow  to  our  local  rivals  in  the  annual  contest  on  Memorial  Day, 
and  Saint  Mary’s  conquered  to  the  tune  of  4-2,  but  this  did  not  dishearten  our 
boys  in  the  least,  for  they  went  out  in  the  weeks  following  and  added  to  their 
number  of  victories. 

The  students  of  Milford  High  School  should  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  its  teams  in  these  two  lines,  and  always  aim  to  aid  the  teams  and  assist  in  any 
way  to  further  and  make  better  athletes  at  Milford  High. 

Mr.  Quirk,  our  Principal,  is  probably  our  greatest  booster  of  athletics,  for  he 
scheduled  and  arranged  all  the  games  both  football  and  baseball.  The  members 
of  the  teams  as  well  as  the  student  body  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Quirk  for  giving  our  school  such  a  prominent  place  on  the  athletic  map. 


Charles  S.  Innis,  ’24. 
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To  {he  outgoing  class  of 


lltlfnri  Utgl) 


v?e  extend 

Our  sincere  wishes  for  a  successful  and  prosperous 

future 

=3-  OR  some,  school  days  are  o^er, 

The  4u*ee  R’s  are  of  the  past 
But  here’s  hoping  whether  here  or  there 
Our  friendship,  it  will  last. 

May  your  futures  be  as  a  serial,  each  chapter  adding 
lustre  to  your  Alma  Mater  and  to  yourselves  until  ^hen 
finally  brought  to  a  climax  you  ma^?  remember  with 
pride  the  letters  you  love 


MH 

igh$  1  1  eroic 


uccessful 


Wifh  a  desire  to  always  play  our  small  part  in  anything 
of  a  community  spirit  we  beg  to  remain 

Milford  Op  era  House 

Joe  B.  Hurl,  Manager 


iwjX'tr.uiWim  .out  v 
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Compliments  of . 

COURTESY,  SERVICE,  GOOD  QUALITY 

DePASQUALE’S 

AND  LOW  PRICES 

ARE  ALWAYS  FOUND  AT 

SODA  WORKS 

Ac  Volk’s  Dry  Goods  Store 

106  Main  Street,  Corner  of  Spring 
Milford,  -  Mass. 

Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating, 

Farming  Tools,  Seeds,  Fertilizers, 

Paints,  Oils  and  Sporting  Goods 

A.  DePasquale’s  Sons,  Props. 

CLARK  ELLIS  &  SONS 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  NUGENT 

THE  BOSTON  STORE 

Dentist 

Dry  Goods 

8 

8 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

CHARLES  E.  COONEY 

Compliments  of . 

• 

Dry  Goods 

8 

G.  W.  WOOD 

222  Main  Street,  Milford 
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Compliments  of . 

The  Home  National  Bank 

Capital,  $130,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $180,000 
Commercial  Accounts  Savings  Accounts 

MILFORD.  MASS. 


JAMES  LALLY 

HENRY  VOLK 

Dealer  in 

FLOUR 

Soloist  and  Instructor  of 

GRAIN  and 

the  Violin 

HAY 

Tel.  5  7-M,  Studio  35  Pleasant  St. 

9  Exchange  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

BABY  ROSE  CIGAR 

CLIFFORD  A.  COOK 

Mfg. 

Compliments  of . 

ELDREDGE  &  SON 

T.  F.  FLANIGAN 

Wall  Paper 

and 

DuPont  Paints 

42  Exchange  Street  -  Milford 
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IDA  LEE,  ARTIFICIAL  AND  CUT  FLOWERS 

Periodicals,  Magazines,  Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Tobacco, 
Stationery,  Sporting  Goods,  Daily  and  Sunday  Papers, 

Ice  Cream 

90  MAIN  STREET  Tel.  348-W  MILFORD,  MASS. 


LEO  DeFILIPPIS,  Custom  Tailor 

OVER  A.  &  P.  GROCERY  STORE  118  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 


George  H.  Locke 

8 

Lumber 

Builders’  Finish 
Doors 
Windows 
Blinds 

Asphalt  Shingles 
Beaver  Board 

8 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE 
MILFORD 


William  P.  Clarke 

8 

Printer  and  Publisher 
General  Commercial  Printing 
Wedding  Invitations,  etc. 

8 

5  Hayward  Place  -  Milford 

Telephone  Connection 


KING  ARTHUR 
FLOUR 

Best  by  Test 

Once  Tried,  Always  Used 

J.  P.  CONNOLLY  COMPANY 

AGENTS  FOR  HOPEDALE  AND  MILFORD 
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ZTbe  (Lbarlcscratt  Agrees 

43  Exchange  Street ,  Milford 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Commercial  Printing,  Color  and 
Half-Tone  Printing,  Wedding  Stationery, 
Embossed  and  Engraved  Work. 

This  Book  was  Printed  by  ZTbC  GbfttleSCtaft  iPtCSS 


For  the  Latest  Styles  in 
Coats,  Suits,  Dresses,  Blouses  and 

Sweaters  go  to 

VIRGIE’S 

Milford’s  Largest  Coat  &  Suit  Store 

2  1  5-2  1  7  Main  Street 
Milford,  -  Mass. 


HENRY  F.  BULLARD 

Dry  Goods  and  Millinery 

8 


208-210  Main  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 


The  Young  Man 

& 

JgVERY  young  man  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  ambitious.  There  is  no 
permanent  success  in  business  with¬ 
out  intelligent  handling  of  money. 
Let  this  bank  serve  you. 

MILFORD  NATIONAL 
BANK 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


Wm.  S.  Davis,  Proprietor 

P  H.  Burke,  Manager 

Telephone,  8656-M 

Century  Billiard 
Parlor 

808 

LYCEUM  BLOCK,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

11  New  Carom  and  Pocket  Tables 
Best  Equipped  Room  in  New  England 
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BREAD  IS  THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE 

You  pay  12c  for  a  loaf  of  Baker’s  Bread,  of  which  the  Farmer 
who  raises  the  wheat,  received  less  than  2c ;  the  Miller  who  grinds  it, 
and  the  Rail  Road  that  transports  it,  receive  about  one  half  cent  each ; 
while  the  Baker  who  bakes  it  and  the  Merchant  who  sells  it,  get  the 
remaining  9c.  Why  pay 

OVER  THIRTY  DOLLARS  A  BARREL 
for  flour  in  BAKER’S  BREAD,  when  you  can  get  BETTER  FLOUR 
and  make  BETTER  BREAD  by  buying 

CORNERSTONE  FLOUR  FOR  $8.50  A 
BARREL  AT  THE 

Henry  Patrick  Company’s  Cash  and  Carry  Store 

ITITTII  r;f— Wl— ^ — — — —— i — ■ — — — 


Compliments  of....  Compliments  of.... 

LOUIS  PRATT  DR.  F.  H.  LALLY 


BARNEY  COAL 

MILFORD  GRAIN 

COMPANY 

COMPANY 

Dealers  in 

Dealers  in 

Free  Burning  and  Leheigh 

Hay,  Grain,  Straw, 

High  Grade  Goal 

Mason’s  Supplies 

Yards  31  Main  St  Phone  Conn. 

51  Depot  St. 

Beach  St.  Phone  Conn. 
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For  Every  Occasion 

Venetian  Ice  Cream 

“A  Tait  Bros.’  Product” 

a* 

Sold  Everywhere 


Adler  Collegian 
Clothes 

They  keep  you  looking  your 

best 

Blue  Serge  Special  Two  Pants 

$37.50 


Benjamin  Harris 

THE  FLORIST 

Potted  Plants 
Cut  Flowers 

Funeral  Designs  a  Specialty 


ED  WILCOX 


MEN’S  SHOP 


Pine  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  House  307 -M  Store  1074-J 
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Miscoe  Ginger  Ale 

A  Beverage  of  the  Best  Quality 

Manufactured  Directly  from  Nature’s  Pure  Mineral  Spring  Water 

Try  a  bottle  or  a  case.  It  is  invigorating  and  refreshing.  Note  its 
snappy,  pleasing  taste.  You  will  find  it  different  from  all  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  the  high  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ingredients 

used  in  its  manufacture. 

ORDER  A  CASE  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 

MISCOE  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 

When  you  want  a  real  drink,  ask  for  Miscoe. 

MENDON,  MASSACHUSETTS  -  Telephone  756-J 


MISS  CATHERINE  MACKEY 

Teacher  of 

BALL  ROOM  AND  ESTHETIC  DANCING 
STUDIO,  29  GROVE  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  554-R 


WALTER  W.  WATSON 


PAUL  WILLIAMS 


Funeral  Director  and  Embalmer 


Insurance  Broker 


24  Exchange  Street 


4  Poplar  Street 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Tel.  192-W 


Milford,  Mass. 


Compltmentg  of  %.  Xucbint  &  Son 
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Compliments  of . 

ALEX  DiGIANNANTONIO 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


F.  G.  KERR 

Monumental  Company 

Successor  to  A.  C.  Kinney 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CEMETERY  WORK 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

MONUMENTS 

Tablets  and  Headstones 
Lettering  a  Specialty 

South  Bow  St.,  Milford,  Tel.  521-W 


MILFORD  FURNITURE  CO. 

“We  make  a  home 
Out  of  a  house.’' 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Tel.  Office  225-W  House  225-R 

FULLER  &  WILSON 
BOSTON  AND  MILFORD 


AT  GRADUATION  TIME 

Your  friends  expect 
your  photograph 

Special  prices  to  graduates 

W.  A.  Flannery 

Photographer 

224  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Dr.  C.  E.  Whitney 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

WILLIAN  SPECIALTY  SHOPPE 

£053 

The  Home  of  Sport  Togs  and 
Millinery. 


EXPRESS 


M.  M.  CONNORS 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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B.  VITALINI 

Dependable 
Coal  Service 

ISOS 

Tel.  593-R  Milford,  Mass. 

O’NEIL  &  GASELLA 

Manufacturing 

JEWELERS 

Medals,  Frat.  Rings,  Sorority  Rings 
Class  Rings 

110  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Congress  7965 

J.  A.  TYLER 

Shoe  Racks 
Casters,  Etc. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


J.  F.  HICKEY 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

224  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


WOONSOCKET  MILLS 

REMNANT  STORES 
Milford’s  Largest  Dry  Goods  Store 

—OUR  MOTTO— 

A  Volume  of  Sales  at  Small  Profits 
A  visit  to  our  yard  goods  and 
ready-to-wear  department  is  worth 
while 

91-95  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Also  stores  in  Framingham  and  Whitinsville 


Compliments  of 


W.  P.  JONES  ELEC.  CO. 


213  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


ESMOND  SQUARE 
STORE 

Tobacco,  Confectionery  and 
Ice  Cream 

Sunday  and  Daily  Papers 

O.  D.  COSTELLO,  Prop. 
Tel.  284- J. 
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H.  M.  CURTISS 
COAL  AND 
LUMBER  CO. 

8 

Shingles  and  Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Flooring,  Windows 
and  Doors. 

8 

48  Pond  Street,  Milford 


Compliments  of 


Waters  &  Hynes 


8 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


J.  MASTRIANNI  &  BROS. 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 
by  Machinery 

Also  Shining  Parlor 

83  1-2  East  Main  Street 
Milford,  -  Mass 

MONTI  &  ROSSI 

Monumental  Work 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Statuary  and  Carving  a  Specialty 
Building  and  Monumental  Work 

58  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  Tel.  845-W 

Residence,  8  Hayward  St.,  Tel.  362-M 


Res.  Tel.  94-R  Stable  Tel.  94-W 

ARTHUR  J.  HEROUX 

Undertaker,  Embalmer  and  Funeral 

Director 

Memorial  Square  Stables, 

Auto  Ambulance  Service 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Night  calls,  3  Prentice  Ave. 

H.  MOHAMMED 

Central  Bowling  Alleys 
Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Confectionery 

JOSEPH  MORCONE 

23  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 

Bonded  Banker  Steamship  Agent 

Notary  Public,  Justice  of  the  Peace 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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AVERY  &  WOODURY  COMPANY 

212  to  214  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Interior  Decorators,  House  Furnishers,  Cut  Glass 

SILVERWARE 


Berkeley  Textile  Company 

Compliments  of . 

See  us  first 

MILFORD  GAZETTE 

Include  our  store  on  your  shopping 
tour 

Leading  Textile  Store  in  town 

Koatings,  Dress  Goods,  Linings 

Compliments  of . 

Silks,  Woolens  and  Wash  Goods. 

Milford’s  Leading  Textile  Store 

DILLON  BROS. 

209  MAIN  ST.,  Telephone  178-M 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Tel.  544-M  Office  Hours  8-12 — 1-6 

Dr.  H.  Ellis  worth  Morse 
Optical  Specialist 

Suite  5,  Thayer  Building 

219  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Patrick  J.  Lawless  George  H.  Sweet 

A.  H.  SWEET  CO.,  Inc. 

Registered  Pharmacists 

Compliments  of . 

W.  J.  WALKER 

1  64  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Baker  Block  -  Milford 

Prescriptions  Carefully  Compounded 

Milford  Savings  Bank,  236  Mam  street,  Mii^rd,  Mass. 

Open  every  business  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  except  Saturday. 

Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Deposits  commence  to  draw  interest  on  the  TENTH  DAY  of  Each  Month. 
Dividends  are  payable  on  and  after  the  Third  Saturday  April  and  October. 
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Compliments  of.... 

A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of.... 

A  FRIEND 

WENDELL  WILLIAMS 

Milford,  Mass. 

DR.  HERBERT  W.  SHAW 

“NAN'S  GIFT  SHOP" 

Dentist 

Gifts  for  all  occasions 

S3 

Hemstitching,  Picoting, 

Plaiting,  Covered  Buttons 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

BEACON  BUILDING  MILFORD,  MASS 

BOWKER  CLOTHING  CO. 

Compliments  of . 

Home  of 

Kuppenheimer  Clothes 

DR.  B.  F.  HARTMAN 

Mallory  Hats 

Veterinarian 

Ralston  Shoes 

. 

Selz  $  Six  Shoes 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 
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Compliments  of . 

“Distinctive  Women’s  Apparel” 

a 

GORDON’S 

Fashion  Shop 

CENEDELLA 

1  62  Main  Street 

Milford,  Massachusetts 

& 

COMPANY 

Compliments  of . 

a 

WILLIAM  A.  MURRAY,  Esq, 

M.  H.  S.  1907 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Headquarters  for  Everything 
Musical  and  Electrical 

DR.  R.  E.  ELLSWORTH 

Electrical  Construction 

Dentist 

BEACON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1;  1  0  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Established  1858 

MICHAEL  CLEARY 

Best  Horseshoeing  done  at  reason¬ 
able  prices 

R.  G.  ELDREDGE, 

40  Central  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY, 

E.  H.  NEISTEIN 

182  Main  Street, 

Milford,  Mass. 

Junk  Dealer 

76  Depot  Street,  Milford,  Mass, 

Call  1  1  -M 

Y.  M. 

C.  H. 
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You  ride  in  an  Auto 

Give  your  Mill  its  Auto-matic  Looms 


The  man  or  manufacturer  who  doesn’t 
keep  up  with  the  times  may  suddenly 
find  himself  badly  handicapped. 


Draper  Corporation 

HOPEDALE  MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern  Office  ATLANTA  GEORGIA 


Compliments  of 


Beccia’s  Spa,  Milford 

CORNER  NORTH  BOW  AND  MAIN  STREETS. 


Compliments  of.... 


SPECIAL  PRICES  EACH  WEEK 


E.  E.  GRAY  COMPANY 


Premium  Brand  of  Bread  Flour,  Fancy  Pastry  Flour,  M.  and  J.  Brand 

of  Coffee,  Gray’s  Extra  Brand  of  Coffee 
QUAUTY  FIRST  -  ECONOMY  NEXT 

EDWARD  R.  O’CONNOR. 


MURPHY’S  MARKET 

J.  T.  MURPHY,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  and  MEATS 


Compliments  of 


A.  B.  MORSE 
Druggist 


14  CENTRAL  ST.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Richard  Healy  Company 

512  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER 


Outer  Apparel,  Hats  and  Furs 

For  Women,  Misses  and  Girls 
Exclusive,  Refined  and  Correct 


For  42  Years,  The  Garment  Store  of  Style,  Service  and  Satisfaction 


Cbe  <$>ak, 
%tl£  anb 
IFv? 


Commencement 

Humber 

1925 


School  of  Commercial  Sciences 


WOONSOCKET 


Interstate  Commercial  School 


MILFORD 


Compliments  of. 


WARD  P.  ROBERTS 


Service  and  Quality  Market 


WE  WASH  EVERYTHING 
BUT  THE  BABY 


MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 
It  pays  to  pay  for  the  BEST 
The  Market 

Where  You  See  It  Ground 


SHERMAN’S  LAUNDRY 

32  Exchange  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 
Tel.  252-M 
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Young  Men’s 
Clothing 

One  of  the  noteworthy 
points  of  our  store  is 
its  solid  reliability.  Our 
high  qualities,  our  fair 
prices,  our  splendid 
assortments — are  facts, 
not  theories ;  on  these 
points  we  solicit  your 
patronage. 


Larkin  Brothers 

220  Main  Street  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes 

HARRY  B.  T0R0SIAN 

DRY  GOODS  and  GENTS’ 

Furnishings 

178  Main  Street,  Tel.  958-R 

Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

ALEX  IAN1TELLI 

BARBER 


Copyright  1924  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Compliments  of 


Miss  Alma  E.  Sweet 


Victory  Textile  Stores 

“Stylish  Fabrics  for  Home  Sewing” 

Cottons,  Woolens,  Silks,  Domestics, 
Dress  Goods 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte 


Second  Floor 


59  School  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass 
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LAWRENCE  MILLS 

Compliments  of . 

REMNANT  STORE 

THE  OUTFIT 

Compliments  of . 

CENTRAL  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Best  Alleys  in  town.  Open  all  sea¬ 
son  to  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

195  MAIN  ST. 

Milford’s  Largest  Clothing  Store 

THE  ELITE 
MILLINERY 

Compliments  of . 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 

WEARING  APPAREL  &  SPECIALTY 

SHOP. 

GEORGE  A.  BARRY,  Esq. 

120  MAIN  STREET 

MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Compliments  of . 

Alfred  B.  Cenedella 

BURKE’S  PHARMACY 

Attorney  and  Councillor  at  Law 

3  Baker  Building 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

lc  to  99c  Store 

BOSTON  FURNITURE 

STORE 

1  77  and  1  79  Main  Street,  Milford 

THE  STORE  OF  LOW  PRICES 

Compliments  of  2>r.  fiorr£  flIMett 
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QUALITY  LUNCH 

One  of  the  best,  cleanest,  and  most  up-to-date  Lunchrooms  in  the  country 
Courteous  attention  paid  to  large  or  small  parties. 

191  Main  Street,  Milford,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of . 

KELLOGG  COMPANY 

WYZAN  BROS. 

“THE  DAYLIGHT  STORE’* 

Womens  Specialty  Shop 

a 

Milford 

150  MAIN  STREET 

DRY  GOODS  AND  FURNISHINGS 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

a 

Madame  Lebbossiere  Roche 

HUCKINS  &  TEMPLE,  Inc. 

Beauty  Shoppe 

Shoe  Manufacturers 

a 

Tels.  1300-R,  1300-W,  1155  Est.  1914 

G1LLON  BROTHERS 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Taxi  Service  and  Baggage  Transfer 

Weddings,  Funerals  and  Private  Parties 

Given  Special  Attention 

Buick  Seven  Passenger  Sedans 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 

Washing,  Greasing  and  Polishing  Cars 
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FANCY  CARNATIONS 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

at 

HOWARD’S  GREENHOUSES 

1 50  South  Main  Street 

Tel.  Milford  1  024-J 

MILFORD  PLUMBING  CO. 
Plumbing,  Heating  and  Gas  Fitting 
and  Furnace  Work 

All  work  promptly  attended  to 
23  Central  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Milford  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Co. 

a 

241  Main  Street,  Milford 


SPECIAL  MODELS 

IN  ' 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CLOTHES 
also  Sport  Trousers  and 
Sport  Sweaters 

King  Brothers 

Clothiers 

Opera  House  Block 


S.  Mazzarelli  &  Sons 

MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS 
and  BAKERS 


Telephone  Connection 
1  7  Genoa  Ave.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

COLLINS  DRUG  STORE 

The  Rexall  Store 

201  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

F.  TOSKES 

CUSTOM  TAILOR 

Suits  made  in  any  style  at 
Low  Prices. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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FRED  T.  BURNS 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
270  MAIN  STREET 


ANTONIO  MARCELLO 

Special  Price  on  Graduation 

Dealer  in 

All  Kinds  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

GROCERIES 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Candy 

MORIN’S  STUDIO 

154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

69  1  -2  East  Main  Street,  Milford 

ALHAMBRA  RUBBER  CO. 

Compliments  of . 

8 

PEOPLE’S  5  TO  50  STORE 

1  32  Main  St..  Milford 

Manufacturers  of 

Shop  at  the  5  to  50 

RUBBER  SLICKERS 

IN  ALL  THE 

LATEST  COLORS 

BULLARD’S  TIRE  SHOP 

Supplies,  Accessories 

8 

FISK  TIRES 

125  Central  Street,  Milford 

OPPOSITE 

THE  TOWN  HALL 
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E.  L.  CURTIN 


M.  IANZITO 


NONQUIT  SHOE  STORE 

HIGH  GRADE  SHOES 

MADE  BY 

HUCKINS  &  TEMPLE,  INC. 


154  MAIN  STREET, 


MILFORD,  MASS. 


Hood’s  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 
“  The  Flavor  is  There!  ” 

Kodak  Supplies,  Candy 

Prescriptions  accurately  compounded 

Get  it  at  BRIDGES’  PHARMACY 

J.  H.  O’Grady,  Prop. 

193  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 

S.  A.  EASTMAN  CO. 

Paper  and  Corrugated 
Boxes 

8 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

CAHILL'S  NEWS  AGENCY 

Washington  Block 
206  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


“A  Good  Place  to  Trade” 

WERBER  &  ROSE 

Milford,  -  Mass. 
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FREDERICK  A.  GOULD 

FOR 

Suits,  Corsets,  Coats,  Summer 

Hardware,  Plumbing  and 

Gowns,  Waists  and 

Heating 

Sport  Goods 

Go  to 

1  6-20  Exchange  Street 

M.  F.  Green’s  Cloak  Store 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

200  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

SHEA  BROS. 

Compliments  of . 

Meats  and  Provisions 

ARTHUR  P.  CLARRIDGE 

8 

1  2  7  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

MANNING’S  SHOES 

Compliments  of . 

1  ir  3s5!:i 

WEAR  WELL 

l 

BROCKTON  SHOE  STORE 

S055 

Compliments  of . 

MILFORD  DAILY  NEWS 

CHARLES  J.  FRYE 

Established  1887 

with 

LINCOLN  SQUARE  GARAGE 

The  only  Daily  Paper  in  Milford 
and  the  only  Advertising  Medium 

Chevrolet  Dealer 

for  all  this  section  of  the  State. 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Sworn  Circulation  4,650 
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CREAM 

BREAD 


WIN-SUM 


VITAMINE 

BREAD 


BREAD 
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Carroll,  Hixon, 
Jones  Company 

Manufacturers 

and 

Importers  of 

Straw  and  Body 

HATS 

8 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


In  Utrnwrii  nf 
A  Jffrfenii 


TRASK  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  High  Class 

CYCLES  and  SUNDRIES 

Agents  for 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPHS 

138  Main  Street, 


Compliments  of . 

CROWELL  &  DeWITT 

Provisions  and  Fancy  Groceries 

1  1  3  Main  Street 

Telephone  103-W 

M.  CICCHETTI 

Successor  to  N.  W.  Heath 

TAILOR 

154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


TEA  ROOMS 

8 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

R.  MARINO 

Tailor 

and  Real  Estate  Agent 
Truant  Officer 

8 

Mass. 


Milford,  Mass. 


Milford, 


10 
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i:  i:GncC 

BAY  PATH 
INSTITUTE 

of Springfield 

Massachusetts 

Jill  Commercial  Subjects 
Oldest  Normal 
*  Commercial 
I  Department 
in  New  In  Aland 

(Send,  tot  Catalog 


MADER’S 

F.  J.  COLEMAN,  Prop. 

CONFECTIONER 
Page  &  Shaw  &  Apollo  Chocolates 

ICE  CREAM,  ETC. 

256  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


HENRY  L.  SCHULTZ 


Electrical  Contractor 


» 


Compliments  of . 

G.  L.  DALRYMPLE 

MANSION  HOUSE  GARAGE 
Milford,  Mass. 


244  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


SEAVER’S  EXPRESS 

Milford  to  Worcester 
Milford  to  Providence 

PHONES 

Milford  697-J 
Worcester  Park  1512 
Providence  Gaspee  7479 

Compliments  of . 


SNOW’S 

1  2  1  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of. 


M.  J.  CARBARY 


Class  of  1891. 


Compliments  of. 


New  York  Bargain  Store 

DRY  GOODS 

Ladies’  and  Children's  Apparel 

C.  CHAFETZ,  Prop. 

63  Main  Street 

Milford,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of . 

JOHN  E.  SWIFT,  Esq. 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  EARL  CROCKETT 

Dentist 

Milford,  -  Mass, 

Compliments  of . 

WILLIAM  J.  MOORE,  Esq. 

Milford,  Mass. 

CROWN  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 
Home  Made  Candies  and  Ice  Cream 

149  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

JOHN  C.  LYNCH,  Esq. 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


LUIGI  A.  RECCHIUTO 

Successor  to  L.  Grow  &  Son 
Manufacturer  of 

Wagon  and  Automobile  Bodies  of  all  kinds 

Repairing  done  promptly  and  on 
Reasonable  Terms 

1  32  Central  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 
Tel.  245-M. 


Peachy’s  School  of  Music 

Instruction  on  Violin,  Mandolin,  Tenor 
Banjo,  Guitar  and  Ukelele 

Special  attention  given  to  Beginners 

Open  the  year  round 

Studio,  Daily  News  Building 
Tel.  1044-W  or  939-R 


Compliments  of . 

IP.  IKoines 

Confectionery 

Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


BUCKLES'  CONFECTIONERY  COMPANY 

Iliome  of  famous  Xemon  an&  3Lime 


111  Main  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 
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IDEAL  THEATRE 

Matinees  2.30  Evenings  7.30 

Home  of  Big  Features 
If  it’s  anything  good  and  new  in  the 
Picture  line  we  have  it. 

Wm.  P.  Kane,  Mgr. 


Compliments  of . 

HIGGINS 

BROTHERS 

RESTAURANT 

Compliments  of . 

MILFORD  D  [ 
BRANCH  D.  r 

}  M  ASSOCIATED 
.  IVl.  STORES 

157  MAIN  ST. 

Telephone  74 

Compliments  of . 

W.  L.  &  J.  F.  POWER  CO. 
Plumbing  and  Heating 


a 

Telephone  1  32-J 


N.  CERUTI 

Wholesale  Foreign  and  Domestic 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

1  4  Central  Street 

Tel.  Conn.  Milford,  Mass 

Milford  Battery  Service  Station 

WILLARD 

Headquarters  for  Automobile  and 
Radio  Batteries 

Honest,  efficient  service 
on  all  makes  of  batteries 

6  Pine  Street,  Milford 


fllMes  flnar$  ig.  2HHntonio 

Teacher  of 

Pianoforte  Harmony,  Solfeggio 
and  Theory 

80.3 

Studio,  Room  6,  Ring  &  Welch 
Building 


122  Main  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


Phone  665-M 
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Canbv  anb  jflowers 

ANNIE  LAWLESS  STORE 


Telephone  372-M  Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 


ANGELO  MAZZARELLI 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
and  Confectionery 

Telephone  1225-W 

77  East  Main  Street,  Milford 


WILLIAM  J.  DILLON 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
and  Confectionery 

45  Depot  Street,  Milford 

REYNOLDS’ 

Victor-Victrolas, 

Victor  Records  and  Supplies 

Q.  R.  S.  Player  Rolls,  Musical 
Instruments 

Sheet  Music,  Books  and  Stationery 

1  96  Main  Street 
Milford,  Massachusetts 


LADIES’  WAIST  SHOP 

2  School  Street 
Visit  our  new  Dress  Department 
Hats  Wearing  Apparel 
EVA  O’  DONNELL 

Ernestine  Harding  Wilcox 
Teacher  of  Singing 

31  Pine  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 


Get  Your  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Done  by 

M.  S.  McMAHON 

Prompt  Service  at  Reasonable 
Prices. 

Tel.  995-M  1  1  Court  Street 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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F.  S.  ADAMS,  President,  H.  S.  CHADBOURNE,  Treasurer. 

A  WORD  REGARDING  OUR  PRICES 

A  store  which  carries  high-grade  goods  is  often  known  as  high-priced  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  deserving  the  term.  It  is  the  penalty  for  keeping  the  best. 

We  have  now  and  then  noticed  this  in  our  own  case,  although  the  goods,  if 
compared  grade  for  grade,  will  average  lower  in  price  than  elsewhere.  Second 
grade  goods  never  masquerade  here  as  the  best,  and  the  public  should  never  forget 
that  wTe  have  a  reputation  of  which  we  are  very  jealous,  and  that  we  expect  to  be 
in  business  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Remember  this  when  you  are  buying  anything  in  our  lines. 

H.  S.  CHADBOURNE  CO. 

168  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Clark  University 

Worcester,  Mass. 

A  strong  faculty 

Small  classes,  personal  touch  with 
instructors 

A  freshman  dormitory 

Twenty  $100.00  scholarships  for  en¬ 
tering  freshman  averaging  in  the 
upper  quarter  of  their  class. 


Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

NASH  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

B.  CERUTI 

The  Automobile  Store  Complete 

Milford,  Mass. 

Milford, 

Mass. 
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Ask  your  Grocer  for  the 


Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


Compliments  of 


ARCHER  RUBBER  CO. 


8055 


NIRO  &  NIRO 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 
CONTRACTORS 

Hardware  Wallpaper  Window  Glass 

Home  of  Kyanize  and  Bay  State 
Paint 

67  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 


Compliments  of . 

HEITIN  BROS. 

Tailors  and  Cleaners 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  E.  J.  DIXON 
Dentist 

CASEY  BUILDING 

167  Main  Street,  Milford 
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editorial. 


optimism  and  pessimism. 


“Tivo  men  look  out 
From  prison  bars ; 

One  sees  the  mud, 

The  other,  the  stars.” 

How  truly  the  above  words  express  the  viewpoints  of  two  ordinary  mortals, 
each  of  whom  is  a  typical  representative  of  a  particular  class  of  people  in  this 
world !  The  preceding  quotation  applies  with  equal  truth  to  individuals  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  humblest  servant  and  the  wealthy  manufacturer  may 
both  be  included  in  the  same  class  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  looking  out  upon 
the  world. 

The  two  classes  into  which  all  human  beings  are  divided  are  pessimists  and 
optimists. 

Let  us  take  for  instance,  two  men  of  the  moderately  well-to-do  type.  Both 
have  comfortable  homes,  sufficiently  large  salaries  and  both  names  are  entered 
upon  the  social  register.  But  here  the  similarity  ends.  Mr.  A  looks  out  upon 
the  world  and  “sees  the  mud,”  that  is,  he  sees  all  its  bad  points.  He  believes  it 
is  constantly  growing  worse.  To  his  mind  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future,  for 
he  sees  no  light  in  it.  These  depressing  opinions  continually  fall  from  his  cyni¬ 
cal  lips.  When  he  is  greeted  with  a  smiling  “Good-morning,”  bright  comments 
on  the  weather  or  cheerful  remarks  of  coming  prosperity,  he  only  grunts,  and 
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predicts  a  rain  storm,  a  drouth,  a  slump  in  business,  a  terrible  war  or  some  other 
calamity.  In  fact,  he  often  predicts  them  all  at  once.  Such  a  person  is  instinct¬ 
ively  avoided  and  disliked,  for  who  cares  for  the  companionship  or  the  society 
of  a  confirmed  pessimist?  No  one  but  another  pessimist,  perhaps.  Misery  loves 
company,  and  they  share  each  other’s  views  and  then  attempt  to  outshine  each 
other  with  unhappy  predictions.  It  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  they  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves  on  every  occasion. 

Now  let  us  analyze  Mr.  B’s  views  on  life.  Everything  is  for  the  better. 
Misfortune  and  hardships  are  borne  with  a  smile.  His  cheerfulness  and  hope¬ 
fulness  brighten  any  corner  where  he  might  be.  He  is  welcomed  by  society  and 
blessed  with  a  host  of  honest  friends.  A  person  in  sorrow,  a  ruined  business  man 
or  one  who  is  ill,  experiences  a  new  spark  of  hope  after  an  interview  with  an  un¬ 
assuming  and  unaffected  optimist.  Such  a  person  gifted  with  true  optimism  lives 
a  much  happier  and  more  useful  life  than  a  miserable  pessimist. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  two  classes  is  more  numerous,  but  if  there 
were  more  true  optimists,  the  world  would  improve  twice  as  quickly  as  it  is  now 
doing.  A  true  optimist  firmly  believes  that  if  anything  be  so,  it  is  God’s  will. 
He  alone  knows  what  is  best  and  all  His  people  can  do  is  to  submit  to  His  divine 
will. 

Agnes  Siipola,  1925. 


PATRICK  PEACE  ESSAYS. 


The  following  essays  are  tivo  selected  from  those  submitted  by  students  of  the 
Milford  High  School  in  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  late  Delano  Patrick 
of  Hopedale.  The  subject  of  this  year's  essay  was : 

WILL  EXCLUSION  LEAD  TO  WAR— A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE 

IMMIGRATION  QUESTION. 


WILL  EXCLUSION  LEAD  TO  WAR? 


Any  public  question  that  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  causing  war  is  a 
serious  one.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  immigration  has  proved  to 
be  a  question  of  this  sort  and  to  be  a  problem  that  has  taxed  the  wisdom  and  tact 
of  our  government. 

We  did  not  always  have  as  we  have  to-day  our  great  industries  and  immense 
population  of  over  one  hundred  million.  At  one  time  we  had  the  great  West  to 
populate  and  build  up.  This  could  be  done  only  by  immigrants  and  we  readily 
and  willingly  welcomed  all  who  might  wish  to  come  and  by  liberal  legislation 
made  it  easy  for  those  who  did  come.  The  Irish,  forced  to  abandon  their  homes 
because  of  the  potato  famine  of  1846,  were  among  the  first  comers,  as  were  the 
Germans.  It  is  to  these  immigrants  that  we  owe  much  of  our  prosperity  and 
bright  future,  for  without  them  we  ourselves  could  not  have  attempted  to  open 
up  with  such  rapidity  the  huge  western  lands.  Of  late  years  the  Italians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Czechs,  Russians,  and  Scandinavians  have  been  the  most  num¬ 
erous  and  can  be  found  in  our  factories  and  mines,  in  fact  in  most  all  kinds  of 
the  manual  labor  of  the  country.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  harder  to  assimi- 
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late,  for  because  of  the  great  numbers  already  here  the  new-comers  naturally 
flock  to  them  and  small  colonies  are  the  result.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  not 
so  great,  for  we  have  to-day  greater  means  to  help  and  aid  the  foreigner  and  to 
instil  in  him  our  ideals  and  ways  of  living. 

A  greater  factor  in  the  increase  of  immigration  was  the  World  War.  We, 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  belligerents,  offered  to  the  homeless  and  destitute 
families  of  Europe  new  homes  where  with  renewed  hope  they  might  prosper.  It  is 
not  strange  that  they  should  flock  to  our  shores,  for  we  as  an  independent  nation 
could  give  to  them  the  best  promise  of  living  conditions  and  advancement.  Here 
one  man  could  find  the  same  chances  as  another,  providing,  of  course,  he  had 
the  same  ability  and  integrity  to  raise  himself.  Although  many  have  not  found 
fortunes  awaiting  them  here,  according  to  the  foreigners’  conception  of  America, 
they  have  for  the  most  part  found  contentment  and  happiness. 

In  so  great  an  influx  there  is  always  danger  of  taking  in  undesirables  who 
would  harm  rather  than  better  the  country.  Accordingly  restrictions  were  made. 
By  the  Acts  of  1882  and  1893  criminals,  paupers,  persons  diseased  in  mind  or 
body,  and  persons  unable  to  support  themselves  were  forbidden  entrance  to  the 
country.  The  immigration  laws  have  become  more  severe  until  now  it  provides 
that  two  per  cent  of  those  from  any  country  who  were  here  in  1890  are  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  although  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  even  Japanese  even  from  Hawaii  are 
excluded. 

According  to  the  Loose  Leaf  Current  Topics  there  are  three  peace-time  causes 
of  war,  namely:  economic,  which  have  to  do  with  our  livings  and  our  profit  mak¬ 
ing;  second,  psychological,  which  have  to  do  with  our  feelings  and  thinkings  and 
third,  political,  which  have  to  do  with  our  governing. 

If  we  were  to  have  war  with  Japan  over  our  present  immigration  law,  it 
would  come  under  the  first  two  causes,  economic  and  psychological. 

President  Coolidge  says,  “One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  peace  lies  in 
economic  pressure.”  Japan  must  send  its  excessive  population  somewhere. 
Only  one  other  important,  country  besides  our  own  is  in  a  condition 
to  receive  immigrants.  This  is  the  continent  of  Australia  which  is  in  the 
first  stages  of  development  and  would  naturally  attract  immigrants.  Yet  it  has 
closed  its  doors  to  them.  Besides  this  Japan  has  a  high  birth  rate,  so  that  its 
already  large  population  is  not  decreasing  but  increasing.  These  people  must 
go  somewhere  and  what  is  not  strange,  they  look  toward  us  for  relief  from  their 
difficulties,  because  we  are  nearer  than  other  countries  and  besides  offering  bet¬ 
ter  living  conditions,  we  have  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Japanese  Empire.  The 
frequent  earthquake  disasters  have  not  bettered  the  economic  life  of  Japan.  Other 
countries  under  such  difficulties  can  be  relieved  by  immigration  to  other  nations. 
Japan  is  deprived  of  this  privilege.  Their  prosperity  is  hampered.  These  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  country  do  not  for  long  maintain  peace. 

Then  there  is  the  psychological  cause  of  war.  Our  present  immigration  law 
certainly  does  not  strengthen  our  friendship  with  Japan.  The  aim  of  every 
country,  no  matter  how  great  or  how  small,  should  be  to  further  the  civilization 
of  the  world.  We  need  to  aid  and  help  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  if  we  look  on 
them  as  not  having  the  high  degree  of  civilization  that  we  have  reached,  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  them  gain  that  degree  of  enlightenment  and  advancement.  It  was 
we  who  gave  to  the  world  its  first  successful  democracy,  which  has  not  only  en¬ 
dured  and  prospered  but  has  been  mirrored  in  so  many  of  the  republics  of  to-day. 

■  Therefore  it  is  only  natural  that  these  countries  should  look  toward  us  and  that 
Japan  as  a  growing  nation  should  do  the  same.  But  when  such  a  law  is  passed 
we  inevitably  lose  some  of  their  good  will  and  dependence  on  us.  Another  reason 
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why  Japan  should  be  grateful  and  should  expect  at  least  the  same  privileges  as 
other  nations  is  that  it  was  an  American,  Commodore  Perry,  who  by  his  visit  to 
Japan  in  1853  opened  that  country’s  eyes  to  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  future 
which  would  see  her  as  one  of  the  world  powers,  which  position  it  holds  to-day. 
From  that  day  we  have  always  befriended  Japan.  Our  present  immigration  law, 
however,  does  not  add  to  that  friendliness ;  rather  it  does  the  reverse  and  no 
nation  can  afford  to  be  unfriendly  toward  another  nation.  It  hinders  satisfactory 
solution  of  any  international  problems  that  may  arise  and  builds  up  a  wall  of 
antagonism  between  us  which  prevents  understandings  in  mutual  interests. 

Then  there  is  racial  feeling.  By  such  a  law  we  might  seem  to  look  down 
on  the  yellow  race.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  is  incapable  of  any  such  an  unchristian  act.  Yet  we  ourselves  should 
not  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  were  not  wanted  in  Japan,  or  any  country. 

Mr.  Matsudaira,  the  new  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  a  very 
able  statesman,  says:  “Japan’s  objection  to  statutory  exclusion  has  been  a  matter 
of  principle.  She  has  looked  upon  it  from  the  standpoint  of  international  amity 
and  neighborliness  and  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  material  loss  or  in¬ 
inconvenience.  I  understand  that  much  hardship  and  inconvenience  were  ex¬ 
perienced  by  my  countrymen  immediately  after  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  this  hardship  will  be  gradually  mitigated  by  the  judicious 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  considerate  attitude  of  the  authorities.  I  realize 
the  difficulty  of  covering  by  a  single  law  all  the  complicated  and  intricate  cases 
arising  out  of  the  movement  of  peoples  from  one  country  to  another.  Much,  I 
presume,  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  concerned.” 

It  is  certain  that  immigration  laws  are  necessary  both  for  our  own  safety, 
in  protecting  the  future  of  the  nation  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  immigrant 
himself.  But  in  my  opinion  we  do  not  need  entirely  to  exclude  the  Japanese. 
They  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries. 

The  immigration  problem,  however,  is  relatively  a  new  one  in  this  country. 
Only  the  future  can  tell  what  conditions  will  arise  from  it  and  what  new  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  enacted  regarding  it. 

Japan  is  comparatively  a  new  country,  but  one  that  is  rapidly  advancing  and 
one  that  may  be  considered  as  a  world  power.  It  needs  the  help  of  other  nations 
to  bring  it  up  to  their  standards.  Because  of  our  friendliness  toward  that  country 
it  would  therefore  look  to  us  for  aid  and  we  as  a  sister  nation  should  respond, 
but  now  since  the  immigration  law  has  passed,  this  is  impeded  both  by  uncertainty 
and  some  indignation  on  their  side.  That  there  is  feeling  can  be  shown  by  the 
letter  received  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  from  Mr.  Hara  Hara  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  passage  of  the  law.  It  may  not  be  as  great  now,  but  the  feeling 
exists  and  will  continue  to  exist.  And  it  is  a  feeling  that  could  bring  about 
war.  We  do  not  want  war  with  Japan,  nor  does  Japan  want  war  with  us  or  any 
nation.  Nevertheless  all  will  agree  that  our  present  relations  with  Japan  are 
somewhat  strained,  or,  if  not  strained,  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standard 
of  our  friendliness  with  other  nations.  Some  of  this  condition  can  be  attributed 
to  our  immigration  law.  No  country,  I  can  safely  say,  relishes  the  idea  of  another 
war  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  country  to  do  its  utmost  to  crush  such  an  idea  if 
any  exists.  The  horrors  of  the  late  World  War  have  satisfied  all  such  inclina¬ 
tions  in  that  direction.  Furthermore  no  nation  is  in  a  condition  for  war  for 
each  one  is  undergoing  its  own  period  of  reconstruction.  War  itself  is  the  great¬ 
est  menace  to  civilization,  for  it  is  during  war  times  that  the  progress  a  nation 
might  gain  during  peace  is  completely  annihilated. 
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Such  an  immigration  law  as  the  present  one  rather  lessens  our  hope  for  peace, 
for  it  gives  to  the  Japanese  people  a  cause  for  unfriendly  feeling,  and  not  only 
prevents  satisfactory  relations  between  two  countries  but  indirectly  affects  the 
whole  world. 

As  Mr.  Matsudaira  says,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cover  the  movement  of  peoples 
from  one  country  to  another  by  one  law.  The  problem  of  immigration  is  rela¬ 
tively  a  new  one.  It  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  it  has  taken  on  the  serious 
aspect  it  now  bears.  Never  before  has  it  seemed  to  loom  so  large  before  the 
minds  of  not  only  the  statesmen  of  the  country  but  the  people  themselves,  and 
to  be  a  possible  cause  for  war. 

The  future  alone  can  tell  how  these  problems  will  be  met.  But  as  the  law 
now  stands,  it  decreases  our  efforts  for  world  peace.  The  direction  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  now  is  assuredly  toward  peace.  This  can  be  seen  very  clearly  by  its  cries 
for  disarmament,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  World  Court.  War  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  abolish.  One  country  alone  can  not  do  it  and  make  a  certainty 
of  everlasting  peace,  but  one  country  can  do  much  toward  disturbing  the  hopes 
of  others  in  that  direction.  This  is  what  our  immigration  law  may  be  doing. 

The  immigration  law  may  not  be  a  direct  cause  for  war  but  it  can  surely 
be  an  indirect  cause,  for  it  causes  feeling  that  leads  to  greater  difficulties  that 
are  serious  enough  to  cause  war. 

Dorothy  King,  1925. 
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By  the  introduction  of  the  Negro  into  the  American  Colonies  there  were 
sown  the  seeds  of  a  controversy  which  shook  the  institutions  of  our  republic  to 
their  very  foundations,  and  ended  only  in  four  years  of  civil  war.  With  this 
catastrophe  in  mind,  a  fear  arose  that  history  would  repeat  itself,  if  we  continued 
to  allow  Asiatic  races  to  colonize  on  American  soil  and  become  a  menance  to  our 
own  people  and  to  American  institutions. 

As  far  back  as  1882,  the  attention  of  our  government  was  called  to  this  new 
peril  when  friction  developed  in  California,  where  the  Chinese  in  large  num¬ 
bers  were  rapidly  displacing  the  white  people  in  industrial  occupations. 

Believing  that  self-preservation  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  Congress  took  drastic  measures  to  protect  our  people  against  the 
incursion  of  Asiatic  hordes  by  passing  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  which  settled 
forever  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  Later  the  Barred  Zone  Act  was 
passed,  shutting  out  the  Hindus  and  all  other  Asiatic  races  with  the  exception  of 
the  Japanese,  which  she  still  continued  to  admit,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1924  barring  the  Japanese  is  not  a 
new  policy  of  our  government,  that  it  is  not  based  on  animosity  toward  Japan, 
but  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  preserving  our  American  institutions  and 
standard  of  living,  by  barring  from  our  shores  those  races  which  by  character  and 
customs  are  ineligible  to  citizenship  and  incapable  of  Americanization. 

In  1907  during  Roosevelt’s  administration,  conditions  of  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  unrest  became  so  acute  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  our  government  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  a  Japanese  immigration  had  already  taken  place  which  threatened 
to  submerge  our  people  and  our  civilization.  With  over  30,000  Japanese  immi¬ 
grants  coming  into  the  United  States  in  that  year,  the  question  had  become  an 
international  problem  and  President  Roosevelt  after  a  careful  examination  of 
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the  facts,  decided  that  the  Japanese  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  come  here 
as  laborers,  agricultural  workers  or  small  tradesmen,  and  that  further  mass  set¬ 
tlement  or  colonization  should  be  prohibited.  This  decision  resulted  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  negotiating  with  Japan  the  so-called  Gentlemen’s  Agreement,  by  the 
terms  of  which  all  Japanese  laborers  excepting  those  who  had  already  become 
domiciled  here,  their  parents,  wives  and  children,  were  thereafter  excluded  from 
the  United  States,  the  enforcment  of  the  measure  to  be  carried  out  by  Japan  her¬ 
self,  instead  of  by  our  government.  Japan  of  her  own  accord  agreed,  to  issue 
no  passports  to  Japanese  laborers  desiring  to  enter  this  country  or  adjoining  ter¬ 
ritories  and  to  issue  passports  to  the  United  States  only  to  business  men,  travel¬ 
lers,  and  students,  hoping  through  this  class  of  people  to  promote  friendship,  and 
to  encourage  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

People  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  skeptical  of  the  success  of  the  Gentlemen’s 
Agreement  from  the  beginning,  and  the  results  as  time  passed  proved  that  their 
suspicions  were  well  founded,  as  this  act  never  produced  the  results  expected. 
Like  the  Prohibition  Law  the  agreement  was  broad,  and  easily  evaded  by  the 
individual.  Japanese  laborers  continued  to  arrive  by  devious  routes,  usually 
crossing  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  Borders,  thus  proving  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  Agreement,  and  the  necessity  of  a  more  stringent  statute. 

Although  President  Roosevelt  who  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Japan 
believed  that  the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement  would  settle  the  problem,  the  result 
of  fifteen  years  of  operation  proved  the  diplomatic  defeat  of  his  efforts,  and  the 
futility  of  this  act  to  restrict  the  entry  of  Japanese  to  our  shores.  In  1907  when 
this  law  was  passed  the  number  of  Japanese  in  this  country  including  Hawaii  were 
152,000.  In  1922  there  were  275,000,  an  increase  of  123,000,  and  to  this  num¬ 
ber  was  being  added  13,000  yearly  by  births  alone.  To  find  so  many  here  already 
with  the  number  steadily  increasing  caused  justifiable  concern  on  the  part  of  those 
who  realized  what  troubles  may  be  caused  by  a  large  alien  element  whose  lower 
standards  of  living  gave  them  superior  advantages  in  industrial  competition. 

From  the  economic  and  social  angle,  the  Jap  is  as  different  from  the  American 
as  land  is  from  sea.  Neither  can  he  be  made  to  fit  into  our  modern  ways  or 
customs.  With  his  long  hours  of  labor  and  Oriental  standards  of  living,  he  is 
an  unconquerable  competitor  of  our  people  in  whatever  industry  he  selects,  and 
wherever  Oriental  help  was  employed,  it  meant  that  Americans  were  idle.  The 
women  and  men  work  side  by  side  in  the  fields  and  the  children  are  taught  to 
work  from  the  hour  they  can  pull  a  weed  or  wield  a  hoe.  The  husband  is  the 
head  one  of  the  family  and  the  profits  of  all  hands  are  his,  Japanese  women 
having  no  property  rights  whatever.  By  the  united  efforts  of  a  Japanese  family, 
their  competition  with  the  white  farmers  is  fatal  to  the  latter  and  in  small  farm¬ 
ing  and  truck  gardening  they  have  driven  white  men  out  of  production  and  now 
absolutely  control  the  industry.  In  some  of  the  country  schools  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  Japanese  children  outnumber  the  whites  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
white  children  are  brought  up  in  a  Japanese  atmosphere,  a  condition  unsatisfactory 
to  the  white  people  who  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
or  move  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Although  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
passed  laws  prohibiting  the  alien  ownership  of  land,  this  act  proved  no  barrier 
to  the  resourceful  and  unscrupulous  Jap,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  evade  the  law 
by  devising  ingenious  methods  of  procuring  legal  title  to  the  land.  To  see  our 
laws  evaded,  and  contempt  manifested  by  a  wily  foreigner  who  cares  nothing  for 
our  institutions  was  an  additional  cause  of  discontent  and  protest  from  the  white 
people,  and  where  is  there  an  American  who  can  blame  them? 
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With  such  conditions  existing  it  was  apparent  to  students  of  such  matters 
that  exclusion  of  Asiatic  immigrants  had  to  come  sooner  or  later  and  that  the  only 
sure  and  effective  method  of  checking  the  invasion  was  by  a  stringent  act  of 
Congress  which  was  adopted  May  26,  1924,  prohibiting  further  admission  to  this 
country  as  permanent  residents  of  any  Japanese  laborers,  male  or  female,  or  of 
any  professional  men  seeking  to  locate  here,  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  be 
enforced  by  our  own  government. 

In  regard  to  the  Exclusion  Act  President  Coolidge,  who  throughout  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  shown  great  friendship  for  Japan,  correctly  described  the  situation 
when  he  said,  “The  Exclusion  Act  is  not  an  offensive  but  a  purely  defensive 
action.  It  is  not  adopted  in  criticism  of  others  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ourselves.  We  cast  no  aspersions  on  any  race  or  creed,  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  every  object  of  our  institutions  of  society,  and  government  will  fail 
unless  America  be  kept  American.” 

There  are  some  w*ho  think  that  the  Exclusion  clause  of  the  immigration  act 
will  so  offend  the  Japanese  that  it  will  create  a  breech  that  will  lead  to  war;  not 
immediate  war  perhaps,  but  that  friendly  relations  will  be  lacking,  that  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  must  be  made,  and  that  vigilance  will  have  to  be  maintained.  On 
the  contrary,  clear  headed,  far  seeing  statesmen  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
believe  that  the  Exclusion  Act  instead  of  causing  war  will  serve  as  an  actual 
preventative  of  war.  For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  friction  between  the 
white  and  the  Japanese  which  was  fast  developing  into  a  class  hatred  that  would 
inevitably  bring  on  a  clash  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  both 
nations  that  this  clash  shall  not  come.  We  have  close  commercial  interests  with 
the  Orient,  especially  Japan.  We  want  their  commerce,  they  want  ours,  but  this 
cannot  be  continued  where  there  is  friction  between  the  two  nations.  The  way 
to  prevent  this  trouble  is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  the  one  cause  that  was  hasten¬ 
ing  the  trouble,  and  which  has  been  removed,  was  the  unwelcome  hordes  of  Japan¬ 
ese  flooding  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  affront  to  the  Japanese  honor  has  been  intended 
in  the  new  law,  and  none  has  been  given.  It  is  far  better  that  any  differences  of 
opinion  should  develop  now  over  the  provisions  of  the  law  than  to  have  other 
and  far  more  serious  differences  arise  later  from  the  development  of  an  aggra¬ 
vated  race  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  dispute  over  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  a  law  may  be  adjusted  amicably  when  both  sides  wish  to  be  reasonable,  but  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  meet  the  crisis  which  would  be  created  in  time  by  the 
extensive  Japanese  colonization  of  American  territory. 

Another  reason  why  exclusion  will  ensure  future  peace  with  Japan  is  that 
by  its  passage  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  maintain  control  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  which  were  fast  becoming  Orientalized,  and  coming  under  Japanese  in¬ 
fluence.  These  Islands,  strategically  the  key  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  annexed 
by  the  United  States  in  1898  as  an  outpost  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 
In  Hawaii  to-day  the  Japanese  comprise  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  furnish  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  children.  They  control  trades 
and  industries,  warn  white  workmen  to  keep  away,  and  even  use  their  influence  to 
defeat  candidates  for  Congress  who  are  unpopular  with  them.  In  a  few  years, 
if  exclusion  was  not  adopted,  these  islands  would  be  lost  to  the  white  race,  and 
by  passing  the  act  we  have  prevented  this,  and  assured  peace  between  the  two 
countries  for  generations. 

While  sensational  newspapers  and  excitable  statesmen  in  both  countries  pre¬ 
tend  to  see  “grave  consequences”  arising  from  the  Exclusion  Act,  in  reality  Japan 
has  no  legitimate  cause  to  be  aggrieved  at  the  passing  of  this  measure.  Her 
animosity  towards  the  United  States  is  due  solely  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
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conditions  and  reasons  which  induced  this  action  of  Congress,  and  to  a  belief 
that  it  was  inspired  by  a  dislike  for  Japan,  and  a  desire  to  insult  and  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  her.  These  beliefs  are  groundless,  for  the  immigration  act  applies 
to  half  the  globe,  of  which  Japan  constitutes  only  about  seven  per  cent.  If  con¬ 
sistent,  Japan  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the  United  States,  as  Japan  her¬ 
self  to  protect  the  economic  welfare  of  her  people  has  excluded  the  Chinese, 
people  of  the  same  color,  also  the  people  of  Malay,  Java  and  Hindustan.  Why 
then  should  Japan  feel  offended  with  the  United  States  for  adopting  a  policy 
towards  her,  which  she  herself  had  already  put  into  effect  against  other  nations? 
What  just  grounds  has  she  for  protesting  this  action  of  the  United  States  when 
no  other  English  speaking  country  has  permitted  them  to  gain  such  a  foothold 
in  its  territory?  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  always  exclud¬ 
ed  Japanese  immigration,  and  Canada,  having  had  unsatisfactory  results  from  a 
Gentlemen’s  Agreement  allowing  a  small  number  to  enter  each  year,  is  preparing 
an  act  to  exclude  them  absolutely.  As  no  serious  complications  ever  arose  with 
those  countries  over  exclusion,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  be  settled  amicably  and  without  grave 
consequences  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  fear  that 
exclusion  may  lead  to  war  is  the  fact  that  Japan  at  the  present  time  and  for 
many  years  to  come  will  be  physically  and  financially  unfit  to  consider  war.  It 
is  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  she  was  visited  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  on  record,  and  from  the  effect  of  this 
awful  disaster  Japan  is  devoting  her  every  energy  to  recover.  In  her  great  dis¬ 
tress  American  aid  was  prompt  and  generous  and  Japan  was  deeply  touched  and 
appreciative  of  our  quick  response  to  her  need.  Under  those  conditions  is  it  not 
inconceivable  to  suppose  that  she  has  any  warlike  intentions  towards  the  United 
States,  her  greatest  benefactor  and  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world? 

The  recent  passage  of  the  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill  by  the  Japanese  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  another  hopeful  sign  of  peaceful  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  shows  that  Japan  is  fast  developing  into  a  political  democ¬ 
racy.  This  act  raises  the  electorate  from  three  million  to  fourteen  million  voters, 
gives  the  middle  class  control  of  national  policy  and  has  already  forced  the  re¬ 
actionary  element  to  give  up  their  belligerent  military  plans.  This  policy  is 
already  evident  in  their  attitude  toward  China,  where  the  bullying  and  boycotting 
of  years  has  been  discontinued  and  trade  and  commercial  relations  encouraged. 

With  those  conditions  now  existing  in  Japan  we  can  look  forward  hopefully 
to  the  future,  with  the  assurance  that  a  friendship  established  by  Commodore 
Perry  over  seventy  years  ago  and  maintained  continuously  since  will  not  be 
broken  by  a  misunderstanding  over  the  Exclusion  Act.  Although  there  are 
Jingoes  over  there  as  well  as  in  this  country,  there  are  also  shrewd,  clever  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  realize  that  it  is  for  their  interest  as  well  as  ours  that  there  shall 
be  no  break  in  our  relations.  With  the  aid  of  such  men,  Japan  in  her  own  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  her  people  will  accept  the  Exclusion  Act  in  a  proper  spirit 
and  will  join  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  manly,  courteous  and 
final  understanding. 


Wallace  Larkin,  1925. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


“Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stands  fast , 

Looks  forward ,  persevering  to  the  last/J 

— W  ORDS  WORTH . 

To  accomplish  anything  worth  while  in  this  world  one  must  develop  per¬ 
sistence.  The  power  of  being  able  to  persevere  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  one 
may  have.  We  can  never  aspire  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  success  unless 
we  do  so.  There  are  some  who  perhaps  have  half  gained  the  goal  of  their  am¬ 
bition,  but  who,  lacking  the  necessary  spur  of  perseverance,  fall,  only  to  struggle 
weakly  again  and  again  in  vain. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  youth  of  to-day.  His  ambitions  are  too  lofty  to  be 
realized  with  the  amount  of  perseverance  he  has.  He  desires  to  gain  much 
knowledge  with  little  or  no  study  whatsoever.  No  one  can  hope  to  attain  success 
and  good  fortune  except  at  the  cost  of  great  mental  and  physical  effort ;  but  such 
a  sacrifice  is  always  rewarded,  either  politically,  socially,  or  spiritually,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  aim. 

Men  at  the  head  of  large  corporations  must  have  a  great  deal  of  persever¬ 
ance  to  keep  their  business  on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  maintain  the  harmony  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  large  corporation  in  order  that  success  may  be  assured  on  all  sides. 

We  of  the  younger  generation,  who  have  as  yet  had  no  difficult  trials  to 
face,  do  not  realize  the  perseverance  necessary  to  our  parents,  friends  and  all 
others  who  endeavor  to  smooth  our  paths  and  make  our  life  a  success.  Instead, 
we  take  too  much  for  granted,  thinking  that  this  must  be  done  for  us  and  that 
must  be  done  for  us ;  otherwise  our  happiness  is  not  complete. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  make  our  lives  a  success  for  us.  That  task  lies  with 
each  one  of  us.  We  get  out  of  life  exactly  as  much  as  we  put  into  it,  and  no  one 
else  can  share  with  us  his  perseverance,  as  it  was  never  destined  that  man  should 
wholly  form  anyone’s  character  but  his  own.  That  is  expecting  too  much  from 
Life.  If  we  try  to  lead  a  good  moral  life,  we  shall  be  rewarded  as  surely  as 
those  who  lead  an  immoral  life  will  receive  their  just  deserts  on  Judgment  Day. 

The  poor  man  who  lives  in  a  modest  cottage  envies  the  rich  man’s  mansion 
but  that  is  often  an  injustice  to  the  latter,  because  many  times  the  moneyed  man, 
especially  in  America,  started  on  a  meagre  stipend  in  his  youth  and  won  his 
fortune  by  a  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  perseverance  which  perhaps  the  poor 
man  does  not  possess. 

And  thus  it  will  always  continue  to  be.  Only  those  who  persevere  through 
all  the  trials  of  life  will  ever  attain  success. 

Florence  Boucier,  1925. 


A  FRIENDSHIP  IN  OLD  ROME. 


The  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  was  far  famed  for  his  extensive  flower 
gardens.  Acres  and  acres  of  beautiful  roses,  graceful  lilies  and  rainbows  of  other 
flowers  filled  the  air  with  their  exquisite  and  heavy  fragrance.  This  garden  was 
the  Emperor’s  delight.  A  high  stone  wall  completely  surrounded  it  and  a  score 
of  slaves  worked  busily  each  season  caring  for  the  flowers. 

Hitherto  people  had  been  allowed  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but 
crushed  forget-me-nots  and  stolen  roses  resulted  in  the  making  of  strict  rules. 
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When  these  were  constantly  disregarded,  light  sentences  became  heavier  until  the 
taking  of  one  flower  was  made  punishable  by  death.  Such  was  the  king’s 
jealous  love  for  his  garden. 

Cornelius,  a  shoemaker’s  son  and  Lucius,  the  son  of  a  poor  writer  of  lyric 
poetry,  were  born  in  Rome.  The  love  of  one  for  the  other  was  remarkable.  They 
were  inseparable  companions. 

As  the  two  friends  were  walking  down  the  narrow  street  one  day,  Lucius 
seemed  in  deep  thought. 

“Bespeak  thy  mind,  Lucius,”  urged  his  chum. 

“Ah,  Cornelius,  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  Emperor’s  garden  behind  yonder 
wall,  thinking  of  the  loveliness  hidden  from  the  world,”  answered  Lucius. 

From  his  father,  the  boy  Lucius  had  inherited  a  great  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  his  passionate  and  poetic  nature  was  stamped  on  his  pale  face. 

Cornelius  glanced  toward  the  wall  and  carelessly  said,  “They  say  it  is  a 
wonderful  place.” 

As  the  twro  neared  the  wall,  Lucius  stopped  to  tie  the  thong  of  his  sandal. 
Glancing  sidewise  to  reply  to  a  casual  remark  by  Cornelius,  he  saw  in  the  wall, 
a  tiny  crack  and  a  bit  of  brightness.  With  a  slight  cry,  Lucius  leaped  past  his 
friend  and  peered  through  the  crevice. 

Amazement,  wonder,  delight  and  desire,  each  in  turn  passed  over  the  youth’s 
face.  He  was  filled  with  a  burning  longing  to  possess  but  one  little  flower  from 
that  glorious  mass. 

“Cornelius  !  Look  !”  Lucius  cried. 

Cornelius  knelt  down  and  looked.  He  saw  pale  lilies  very  close  to  him, 
smelled  the  fragrant  perfume,  but  arose  little  affected. 

“They  are  lovely,  ’ tis  true.  But  let  us  make  haste  to  dinner  before  it  cools,” 
remarked  the  practical  Cornelius. 

After  one  more  look  Lucius  reluctantly  followed  his  friend. 

The  following  day  Cornelius  found  Lucius  at  the  crack  in  the  garden  wall. 
It  soon  became  a  daily  habit  of  Lucius  to  visit  the  key-hole  to  wonders. 

One  day  Cornelius  found  his  friend  in  a  sorrowful  mood  with  hardly  a 
word  for  him. 

“Why  art  thou  so  sad?”  asked  Cornelius  sympathetically. 

“Alas,”  said  Lucius,  “the  crack  has  been  discovered  and  repaired.” 

Only  after  much  coaxing,  Lucius  promised  to  try  to  forget  the  haunting 
flowers. 

Lucius  bravely  tried  to  forget  the  flowers,  but  after  a  week  again  the  in¬ 
tense  longing  for  the  flowers  seized  him.  He  grew  silent  and  brooding. 

“For  sooth,  what  ails  the  lad?”  his  father  remarked  on  one  occasion. 

“Indeed,  he  acts  not  as  a  normal  boy,”  his  mother  sighed,  and  then  added, 
“but  it  may  be  only  a  petty  quarrel  that  troubles  him.” 

But  gradually  Lucius  grew  weaker  until  finally  he  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
His  anxious  parents  were  puzzled  over  his  condition.  Cornelius  also  was  deeply 
moved. 

“He  talks  much  of  flowers,”  said  his  mother  turning  to  Cornelius  who  was 
tenderly  watching  Lucius. 

Of  flowers!  Then  it  was  the  want  of  the  King’s  flowers  that  was  gradu¬ 
ally  wasting  and  weakening  his  beloved  companion. 

A  half  an  hour  later  it  was  a  thoughtful,  serious  boy  that  softly  closed  the 
door  of  Lucius’  home. 

Lucius  lay  staring  out  of  the  narrow  window,  gazing  at  the  moon  as  she 
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glided  in  and  out  among  the  dark  murky  clouds.  Scintillating  little  stars  peeped 
s'hyly  from  the  sky  at  intervals,  resembling  tiny  forget-me-nots. 

In  an  overwhelming  wave,  the  memory  of  the  garden  swept  the  slight  frame 
of  the  lad  and  the  eternal  yearning  tugged  at  his  heart.  Restlessly  he  turned 
and  muttered  incoherently,  “Just  one  little  rose  or  a  lily.” 

When  Cornelius  entered  the  home  of  Lucius  the  next  evening,  he  looked 
with  dismay  and  pity  at  the  thin  figure  and  pale  face  of  his  friend.  An  over¬ 
whelming  tenderness  swept  his  strong  frame  and  hastily  brushing  aside  the  gath¬ 
ering  tears,  he  attempted  to  speak  Cheerfully  to  the  sick  boy. 

“Alas,  he  grows  weaker  each  day,”  sadly  whispered  the  mother  as  Cornelius 
turned  to  go. 

With  an  effort  Cornelius  spoke  some  comforting  words  and  left. 

“I  must  do  it  and  I  will  do  it  to-night,”  said  Cornelius  to  himself,  a  sudden 
determination  shining  in  his  eyes. 

Straight  to  the  palace  he  went.  Upon  his  asking  to  see  the  Emperor  the  guards 
laughed  in  his  face  and  roughly  pushed  him  out. 

A  vision  of  Lucius’  haunting  eyes  rose  before  him.  He  would  take  a  flower. 
Dear  Lucius  must  be  saved.  He  crept  stealthily  up  to  the  garden  wall.  He 
listened.  All  was  still.  His  lithe  young  body  swung  up  over  and  in  to  the 
garden.  He  plucked  a  lovely  White  lily. 

“Hark!  What  was  that!” 

“It  is  only  my  wildly  beating  heart,”  he  assured  himself.  He  stooped  to 
pick  a  forget-me-not.  A  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder.  He  was  jerked  to  his 
feet  and  brought  before  the  King. 

“Thou  has  willfully  entered  my  garden  and  taken  of  the  flowers.  Thou 
knowest  the  penalty,”  the  King  said  grimly. 

Falling  on  his  knees,  poor  Cornelius  begged  that  he  might  bring  the  flowers 
to  the  poor  dying  Lucius. 

“Then  I  will  return,”  he  said  proudly. 

Finally  the  King  agreed  and  under  guard  Cornelius  arrived  at  the  home  of 
Lucius  clasping  tightly  the  fair  prize,  so  dearly  bought. 

The  look  of  ethereal  happiness  that  swept  the  worn  face  of  Lucius  was 
reward  enough  for  the  brave  Cornelius.  With  a  smile  Cornelius  turned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  guards. 

As  the  deep  rose  tinted  the  horizon  at  early  morn,  two  souls  fled  from  this 
gray  earth  and  rose  to  heaven  hand  in  hand.  The  one  that  of  a  flowerlike  inno¬ 
cent  youth,  the  other  that  of  a  brave  true  friend. 


Agnes  Siipola,  1925. 
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THE  PINE  TREE. 


Upon  the  hill  with  other  trees 
There  stands  a  little  pine. 

In  summer  it  can  scarce  be  seen 
Mid  other  trees  more  fine. 

But  when  the  winter’s  chilling  winds 
Have  stripped  the  others  bare, 

That  little  pine  that  still  is  green 
To  me  seems  very  fair. 

So  on  life’s  hill  in  summer  time, 

Are  many  smiling  faces. 

We  scarce  can  tell  in  pleasure  time 
Which  ones  possess  most  graces. 

But  when  the  clouds  of  trouble  roll, 

And  we  are  bent  by  grief, 

Some  friendly  faces  fade  away 
As  does  the  autumn  leaf. 

So  when  I  find  a  friend  that’s  true, 

Whose  friendship’s  always  mine, 

That  is  the  kind  of  friendship 
I  liken  to  the  pine. 

Mary  Tyndall,  1925. 


DREAMS  OF  YOUTH. 
A  Ballad. 


I  sit  for  hours  beside  the  flames 
Where  crackling  fires  dance, 

Once  more  to  weave  the  happy  dreams 
Of  magic  slumber  lands. 

My  dreams  soar  high  in  winged  flight 
In  brightest  fantasy; 

I  dream  and  dream  of  bygone  days 
And  youth  with  joy  and  glee. 

Through  mem’ries  old  there  comes  to  me, 
So  ancient  and  so  gray, 

A  vision  of  those  golden  days 
When  I  was  young  and  gay. 
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How  welcome  is  the  call  of  youth 
With  life  announced  anew, 

With  song  and  joy  in  all  my  heart, 

And  faith  and  hope  renewed ! 

But  now  the  cloud  of  fancy  lifts, 

The  painful  truth  is  known : 

The  days  that  once  were  golden  hued 
Have  aged,  by  worries  grown. 

And  thus  I  sit  beside  the  flames 
Where  crackling  fires  dance, 

And  weave  a  dream  of  glowing  youth, 

From  out  of  slumber  lands. 

Lillian  Bellofatto,  1925. 


THE  CROWNING  OF  ARTHUR. 

A  Ballad. 


King  Arthur  died :  a  time  of  strife 
Followed  his  mighty  sway, 

For  Merlin,  a  magician  wise, 

Had  hid  his  son  away. 

By  virtue  of  a  favor  done 
Did  Merlin  take  the  child 
At  birth  and  to  Sir  Ector  go 
Within  the  forest  wild. 

lie******  * 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul 
Appeared  a  marble  block 
And  in  it  was  a  golden  sword 
The  strength  of  men  to  mock. 

These  words  appeared  upon  the  block 
In  gold  writ  ’round  the  sword : 

‘‘He  rightly  king  of  England  is 
Who  pulleth  out  this  sword.” 

Knights  from  far  and  wide  had  come 
Their  fortune  there  to  try, 

But  no  success  did  they  receive, 

While  a  motley  crowd  stood  by. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  a  joust  was  called. 
Sir  Ector  rode  that  way, 

And  with  him  as  attendants  were 
Young  Arthur  and  Sir  Kay. 
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Sir  Ector  had  forgot  his  sword 
And  sent  young  Arthur  back 
The  sword  to  fetch  and  bring  to  him 
But  none  were  home,  alack ! 

Then  to  the  church  young  Arthur  went 
And  took  the  jeweled  sword 
From  out  the  marble  scabbard  there 
And  gave  it  to  his  lord. 

And  when  Sir  Ector  heard  the  tale, 

He  dropped  upon  his  knee. 

To  Arthur’s  query  he  replied, 

“1  kneel,  my  King,  to  thee.” 

It  was  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

The  Barons  all  assembled 

The  sword  to  try,  but  none  of  them 

Save  Arthur  made  it  tremble. 

Then  down  upon  their  knees  they  got, 

Lords  and  Commons  and  thralls, 

“You  are  our  rightful  King,”  they  said, 

“And  we  will  serve  you,  all.” 

So  great  rejoicing  then  took  place 
And  end  was  put  to  strife ; 

And  noble  Arthur  ruled  them  well 
With  justice  all  his  life. 

Clarence  O’Connell,  1925. 


NERO. 


Nero  was  born  in  the  great  cold  country  of  the  North  West.  When  he 
was  about  a  year  old  he  came  into  the  hands  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown. 
Brown  had  no  love  for  dogs.  To  him  they  were  just  necessary  animals  who 
worked  hard  pulling  his  big  sled  over  the  rough  trails.  If  at  times  Nero  or 
the  other  dogs  showed  weariness,  he  would  lash  them  unmercifully  with  his  great 
dog  whip. 

One  night  Brown  pitched  camp  in  a  pretty  desolate  piece  of  country.  He 
had  driven  Nero  hard  all  day  and  after  he  lhad  fed  him  with  dried  meat,  Nero 
was  only  too  glad  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  snow.  When  Nero  awoke,  it  was  still 
dark.  Instinct  had  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  danger  and  he  was  up  out 
of  the  snow  almost  before  he  realized  that  he  was  awake. 

Then  from  out  of  the  timber  came  the  long-drawn  and  mournful  howl 
which  seemed  to  appeal  to  Nero,  perhaps  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
wolf  about  him.  His  companions  were  panic-stricken  and  they  set  up  a  chorus 
of  the  most  mournful  howls. 
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Brown  emerged  with  his  dog-whip  in  his  hands. 

“Silence,  you  curs.  What  in  blazes  has  upset  you  all?” 

Another  mourful  cry  came  from  the  timber  which  made  him  spin  round. 

“Wolves !”  he  cried  hoarsely  and  leapt  toward  the  dying  fire  that  he  might 
replenish  it,  knowing  that  it  would  keep  the  wolves  at  bay.  As  soon  as  the  fire 
blazed  up  the  dogs  drew  near  to  it,  for  they  knew  that  wolves  were  in  fear  of 
fire. 

Through  the  trees  they  could  see  the  shining  eyes  of  the  wolves.  They 
watched,  fascinated.  Gradually  step  by  step  the  wolves  drew  nearer  to  the  camp. 
Brown  sat  by  the  fire,  rifle  over  his  knee.  In  a  few  minutes  he  would  open  fire 
on  the  pack. 

The  leader  took  a  few  steps  forward,  but  before  he  could  move  again,  Brown 
levelled  his  revolver.  A  shot — and  the  big  leader  rolled  over  the  ground,  dead. 
The  noise  of  the  shot  had  scattered  the  rest  of  the  wolves,  for  there  was  not  a 
wolf  to  be  seen. 

Brown,  satisfied  that  he  had  driven  off  the  wolves  and  greatly  irritated  at 
the  racket  the  dogs  had  made,  strode  over  to  Nero,  his  cruelty  and  anger  ablaze. 
The  dog  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  bravery,  seemed 
to  hear  the  howl  of  the  wolf  pack  leader,  the  call  of  the  wild.  Why  should  he 
be  treated  as  a  beast  of  burden?  Why  should  he  put  up  with  this  cruelty? 

Brown  whirled  his  dog-whip  aloft  and  before  Nero  could  realize  his  inten¬ 
tion,  the  cruel  lash  came  down  upon  his  back. 

“Take  that  and  that  and  that.  It  ain’t  the  first  time  you’ve  seen  wolves.  This 
ought  to  teach  you  to  keep  quiet  next  time.” 

Nero  leapt  back  suffering  with  the  pain,  his  fangs  bared,  his  white  teeth  show¬ 
ing.  The  whip  whirled  upward  again  and  was  about  to  descend  again  when 
Nero  leapt  straight  at  the  arm  that  held  the  whip.  For  several  minutes  they 
struggled  and  as  they  struggled  they  reached  nearer  to  the  fire.  Brown  reached 
out,  clutched  a  red-hot  firebrand  in  his  mittened  hands  and  thrust  it  under  Nero’s 
nose. 

The  dog  buried  his  nose  in  the  soft  snow  to  deaden  the  terrible  pain.  He 
knew  that  he  would  never  go  back,  felt  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  back.  He 
would  answer  the  call  of  the  wild  and  roam  about  the  prairies  and  hills.  In  a 
moment  he  arose  and  trotted  over  the  plain  out  of  sight,  disregarding  the  angry 
command  of  Brown  to  return. 

Some  days  later  Nero  came  upon  a  huddled  shape  lying  in  the  snow,  in  a 
wide  expanse  of  unbroken  country.  Just  as  his  heart  had  craved  freedom  from 
the  cruelty  of  Brown,  now  his  heart  yearned  for  the  companionship  of  this  man, 
for  Nero  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  worked  for  Brown  for  a  time  and  who 
had  always  had  a  cheery  word  for  the  dogs.  When  the  man  spoke  it  sounded 
like  music  to  the  dog’s  ears,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  the  silence  of  the  woods 
and  the  dismal  cries  of  the  wolves. 

“Come  here,  old  fellow,”  said  the  man  speaking  to  him  as  though  he  were 
a  human  being.  “Guess  even  a  wolf  would  be  better  company  than  that  skunk 
who  just  shot  me.” 

Nero  was  reassured  at  the  man’s  kind  voice  and  he  crept  close  to  him  ventur¬ 
ing  to  lick  his  outstretched  hands.  The  man  smiled  weakly,  for  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  was  in  pain. 

“The  skunk  is  somewhere  around  here.  If  he  thinks  he  has  killed  me,  he 
won’t  come  near,  but  he  hasn’t.” 

Just  then  from  the  timber  came  a  man  in  their  direction.  Nero  saw  that 
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it  was  Brown.  Like  a  sentinel  he  stood  guard  over  the  body  beside  him,  but  his 
eyes  never  left  the  face  of  the  man  approaching. 

When  the  man  was  but  twenty  yards  away,  Nero  saw  him  slip  the  rifle 
sling  over  his  arm  and  'he  knew  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  act.  He  leapt  over 
the  body  of  the  man  in  the  snow  and  covered  those  twenty  yards  in  an  instant. 
Before  Brown  could  turn  the  weapon  upon  Nero,  the  dog  was  upon  him.  Brown 
reeled  backwards,  his  rifle  falling  from  his  grasp  and  with  much  difficulty 
scrambled  to  his  feet.  The  loss  of  his  rifle  cowed  him  and  he  fled,  showing  his 
true  colors. 

Late  that  day  a  sergeant  of  the  Mounted  Police  came  along  with  a  dog  team 
and  sled  and  took  Nero  and  his  friend  back  to  the  post. 

The  dog’s  new  master  was  a  government  official  who  had  been  attacked  by 
Brown,  whose  intentions  had  been  to  rob  him.  Wilson,  the  dog’s  master,  has 
declared  more  than  once  that  he  would  not  sell  Nero  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  for  to  him  the  possession  of  a  dog’s  faith  and  affection  is  far  more  precious 
than  mere  gold. 

Anna  Fletcher,  1925. 


NIGHT. 


The  shadows  fall  o’er  hill  and  dale, 

And  night  will  soon  come  down 
And  sleep  will  spread  its  fairy  wings 
On  river,  vale,  and  town. 

Then  sleep  will  come  to  weary  folk 
Who’ve  toiled  the  live-long  day, 

And  sleep,  so  welcome  to  each  eye, 

Will  drive  their  cares  away. 

Sweet  dreams  of  wealth  will  come  to  them, 
They’ll  dwell  in  castles  bright, 

And  then,  they’d  always  like  to  have 
The  sweet  and  carefree  night. 

The  dawn  soon  comes  to  those  who  sleep, 
The  light  creeps  slowly  in, 

The  shadows  dark  arise  once  more 
And  cares  with  dawn  begin. 


Helen  E.  Morgan,  1925. 
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A  JUST  EVALUATION  OF  OURSELVES. 


“Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  :  Wisdom  is  humble  that 
he  knows  no  more.” 

No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  and  although  preaching  is  disliked  by  most 
of  us,  this  maxim  bears  out  a  great  truth  of  life  and  would  harm  us  little  if  we 
took  some  of  its  worth  awray  with  us. 

It  is  fine  to  study  and  know  a  great  deal,  but  it  avails  us  very  little  if  we 
think  we  know  almost  every  thing  there  is  to  be  known  about  any  subject.  We 
fool  not  other  people,  but  just  ourselves.  Men  and  women  realize  that,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  and  capable  one  person  is,  all  the  learning  and  knowledge  that  has 
been  accumulating  for  thousands  of  years  cannot  be  gathered  in  one  brain  in  a 
short  space  such  as  the  average  life-time  covers.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  not 
to  be  proud  of  our  little  learning,  but  to  realize  our  limitations  and  in  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  manner  to  do  our  best  to  improve  our  time  and  knowledge  with  the 
thought  always  in  mind  that  regardless  of  how  much  one  knows,  much  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  acquired. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  above  advice  may  be  had  by 
looking  over  the  register  of  some  of  our  leading  colleges,  where  we  will  find  men 
and  women  enrolled  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  all  with  equal  enthusiasm 
to  obtain  new  learning.  Summer  schools  are  attended  by  many  teachers  and 
school  authorities  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  fund  of  knowledge.  Men 
and  women,  realizing  what  a  great  aid  education  is,  sacrifice  in  countless  in¬ 
stances  a  great  deal  so  that  they  may  attend  institutions  of  learning.  Those  who 
realize  the  disadvantage  they  suffer  when  equipped  with  only  a  meagre  education 
and  who  try  to  improve  themselves  by  reading  or  seeking  formal  instruction  are 
to  be  congratulated  because  they  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to  live  and  learn 
is  an  achievement,  while  to  live  and  not  learn  is  only  to  exist. 

Thomas  Davoren,  1925. 


MY  REST  SPOT. 

Sonnet. 

Near  by  my  home  there  is  a  spot  most  dear, 

And  there  through  childhood  days  I’ve  loved  to  go. 
In  early  spring  when  other  spots  are  drear, 

There  first  the  birds  alight,  and  violets  grow. 

In  summer  days  beneath  the  great  oak’s  shade 
I  love  to  sit  and  watch  the  little  brook. 

Within  it  how  we  children  love  to  wade ; 

Oft  on  its  banks  we’ve  sat  with  line  and  hook, 

And  there  upon  the  spreading  branches  green 
Of  our  old  favorite  tree,  our  feast  we’ve  spread. 
Beneath  are  moss  grown  rocks  with  fern  between, 
And  azure  skies  show  through  the  leaves  o’erhead. 

So  thus  we  see  that  beauty  is  at  home : 

If  we  but  look,  we  do  not  have  to  roam. 


Mary  Tyndall,  1925, 
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SUCCESS. 


Success  in  this  dim  World  is  always  gained 
By  those  best  fitted  to  suffer  storm  and  strife, 

By  those  who  faltered  not,  nor  e’en  complained, 

But  overcame  the  problems  of  this  life. 

The  straight  and  narrow  path  will  lead  their  way 
To  boundless  wealth  and  also  happiness; 

If  you  will  work  as  hard  as  you  can  play, 

Each  step  will  bring  you  nearer  to  success. 

The  weak  are  always  crushed  and  much  oppressed, 

They  yielded  to  temptation ;  now  they  know 
That  those  who  have  a  stronger  will  are  blessed, 

And  virtue  paves  the  path  in  which  they  go. 

Ambition  tempts  us  on  to  sinfulness 
But  virtue  turns  us  back  to  righteousness. 

William  Marcus,  1925. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  KRANE. 
Short  Story. 


The  House  of  Krane — an  imposing  name  for  a  house  in  a  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  town,  though  it  was  the  finest  and  the  property  of  the  wealthiest  family. 
It  was  set  well  back  from  the  street  and  adorned  a  slight  elevation  with  its  lofty 
and  exclusive  air.  Not  less  exclusive  was  the  family  itself.  The  town  people 
saw  little  of  them,  for  so  small  a  town  held  little  interest  for  a  wealthy  family 
except  perhaps  as  the  home  of  its  ancestors. 

Yet  as  little  as  it  was  occupied  by  the  family,  it  was  here  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  episodes  and  events  of  the  family  had  taken  place. 

An  important  scene  was  taking  place  now  in  the  dim  but  beautiful  old  li¬ 
brary.  The  two  remaining  members  of  the  family  were  facing  each  other.  John 
was  the  elder  and  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  traveling.  The  younger  of  the 
two,  Richard,  had  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  old  homestead. 

“It’s  no  use  putting  it  off  any  longer,  Dick.  We’ve  done  that  too  often  as 
it  is.  I’ve  racked  my  brain  for  the  last  month  trying  to  think  of  Some  other  way, 
but  I  can  think  of  nothing.  The  house  must  go.” 

“But,  John,  think.  Sell  the  house?  Don’t  think  of  such  a  thing.  Surely 
there  is  some  other  way.” 

“There’re  might  be,  Dick,  but  I  can’t  see  any.  Since  the  day  grandfather 
died  there  has  been  nothing  but  debts.  I  don’t  see  how  the  governor  was  able  to 
keep  up  as  long  as  he  did.  The  worry  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  always 
hoped,  he  told  me,  that  he  would  find  that  million  dollar  bond  that  was  not  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  grandfather’s  will.  I’ve  put  the  collectors  off  as  long  as  I  could, 
Dick,  but  they’re  coming  to-morrow  for  the  money.  Manners  has  offered  me  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  for  the  place  and  we’ll  have  to  let  it  go,  there’s  nothing  else.” 

“There  is  another  way,  John.  It’s  easier  than  you  think.  The  dividends 
from  the  company  come  to-morrow  and — and  father  was  the  only  one  who  knew 
they  were  due  and  er — don’t  look  like  that,  John.  I — think  what  it  would  mean, 
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think  of  giving  up  this  home  that  has  lasted  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  and 
think  of  the  Manners  with  their  newly-rich  ideas  tearing  down  these  book  cases 
and  destroying  these  books  that  it  took  half  a  century  to  collect.  You  know,  he 
has  always  wanted  to  buy  it  and  you  know,  too,  the  changes  he  said  he’d  make, 
if  it  belonged  to  him.  Fool !  Doesn’t  he  know  that  the  least  alteration  would 
spoil  it  all?” 

“Why,  man!  what  are  you  saying?  You’re  telling  me  to  steal.  You  can’t 
realize - •” 

“I  do  realize.  It’s  you  who  don’t  realize,”  Dick  interrupted.  “What  right 
have  you  to  sell  it?  It’s  as  much  mine  as  yours,  and  you  can’t  sell  without  my 
consent.  It  wouldn’t  be  stealing.  That  money  was  given  by  our  own  grand¬ 
father  and  the  dividend  is  as  much  ours  as  the  company’s.” 

“But  don’t  you  see  that  the  money  isn’t  ours?  Not  a  penny  belongs  to  us. 
You  must  be  crazy  to  even  think  it.” 

“Listen,  John - •” 

But  John  was  gone. 

Left  alone  Dick  looked  about  him  at  the  home  he  more  than  any  other  of 
the  family  loved  so  much.  Whenever  he  left  to  travel  he  always  was  unhappy 
and  discontented  until  he  saw  it  again  with  its  spacious  lawns  and  wonderful 
gardens  and  above  all  its  grand  old  trees.  No,  he  would  not  part  with  it.  Krane 
&  Company  knew  but  little  of  the  business  transaction  that  had  taken  place  just 
before  John  Krane  Senior’s  death.  They  had  left  the  matter  to  him  and  he  had 
successfully  carried  it  through.  The  dividends  were  to  be  paid  to-morrow  to 
him  and  was  recorded  so  on  the  document.  Dick  knew  where  the  document  was 
and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  company  heads  knew  nothing  of  the  dividend  that  was 
payable  to-morrow.  It  could  be  easily  arranged  so  that  they  would  never  know. 

Stealthily  he  went  to  the  safe  and  stealthily  he  returned  with  the  document 
in  his  hand.  He  read  it  through  and  came  to  the  clause,  “As  agreed,  an  early 
dividend  is  to  be  paid  the  16th  day  of  the  above  month,  namely  May,  the  same 
year.” 

Merely  change  the  word  “same”  to  the  “following”  and  the  money  would  be 
his.  The  other  members  of  the  company  had  not  as  yet  seen  it  and  would  be  none 
the  wiser.  He  knew  also  that  most  of  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  workers 
themselves  and  that  they  and  their  families  needed  the  money  to  keep  off  the 
privations  of  a  long  and  hard  winter.  Yet  when  he  balanced  this  with  the  losing 
of  his  family  estate,  he  was  tempted. 

He  sat,  pen  in  hand,  and  looked  about  him  at  the  home  he  loved  and  finally 
his  glance  wandered  to  the  window  through  which  he  could  see  the  grand  old 
trees,  two  hundred  years  old,  whose  very  erectness  and  sturdiness  seemed  to  him 
to  symbolize  the  grandeur  and  uprightness  of  the  family  name.  He  thought  with 
pride  of  his  ancestors.  Everyone,  both  men  and  women,  ranked  high  in  moral 
uprightness  and  honesty.  How  he  loved  the  place!  He’d  never  part  with  it  and 
would  do  his  best  to  keep  the  name  as  proud  and  stainless  as  it  was  now. 

The  pen  touched  the  paper.  He  started.  What  was  he  doing?  Upright! 
Proud !  Stainless !  The  family  name.  But  that  was  what  he  was  doing  it  for, — 
to  uphold  it. 

And  then  he  realized  that  it  was  far  better  to  sell  the  house  and  let  the  name 
die  forgotten  than  have  it  discovered  to  be  that  of  a  thief. 

Slowly  he  put  down  the  pen  and  as  slowly  he  put  the  document  back  in  the 
safe.  He  returned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  great  trees  and  thanked 
God  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  lowrer  their  proud  old  heads.  As  of  old  they 
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seemed  to  understand  and  whisper  to  him  as  they  did  when  he  was  but  a  small 
boy  and  had  loved  to  stand  and  look  at  them. 

Abstractedly  he  reached  for  a  book  from  a  nearby  case.  The  leaves  parted 
and  he  found  himself  looking  down  at  the  lost  bond,  now  worth  far  more  than 
a  million. 

Dorothy  King,  1925. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Billy  Burns  was  at  war  with  the  world.  Everything  was  going  the  wrong 
way,  he  thought,  as  he  walked  despondently  in  the  park  with  bowed  head  and 
slouching  gait.  He  sank  down  on  a  nearby  bench  and  gave  himself  up  to  moody 
thoughts.  What  joys  were  there  in  life  for  him?  He  was  just  existing.  His 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  attitude  of  the  quiet  man  sitting  beside  him.  He 
glanced  furtively  at  him  and  saw  a  blank  face  on  which  there  appeared  no  play 
of  emotions.  The  man  turned  and  Billy  saw  the  unseeing,  sightless  gaze  of 
blind  eyes. 

As  he  looked  at  the  man,  thoughts  of  compassion  and  a  realization  of  his 
own  blessings  began  to  purify  the  darkness  of  his  mind.  Was  he  not  lucky  to 
have  all  the  natural  gifts  God  had  given  him?  Here  was  this  man  made  in  like¬ 
ness  of  himself,  yet  deprived  of  the  very  root  of  all  life — light.  For  him  the 
sun  never  blazed  like  a  ball  of  fire,  devouring  the  lingering  shades  of  darkness 
at  dawn.  He  could  feel  its  warmth,  but  he  could  not  see  the  flowers  or  the 
birds  that  gained  life  from  the  very  thing  he  was  denied.  He  could  hear  the 
happy  voices  of  children  but  he  would  never  be  able  to  see  their  bright  innocent 
faces.  He  would  never  feel  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  twilight  and  even¬ 
ing.  To  him  it  was  always  darkness,  terrible,  impenetrable  darkness.  He  would 
never  see  the  glorious  moon  sailing  like  a  silver  boat  across  the  blue-black  of  the 
sky,  studded  with  a  million  bright  diamonds.  Though  he  might  hear  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  he  could  not  see  it  dash  against  the  cruel,  wild  rocks,  or  see  it  lashed 
into  a  fury  by  the  winds.  Hardest  of  all,  he  was  deprived  of  God’s  most  won¬ 
derful  creation — Nature  in  its  spring-time  glory. 

And  yet,  he,  Billy  Burns,  bemoaned  his  fate,  because  through  his  own 
fickleness,  he  had  lost  his  position  and  had  been  thrown  completely  on  his  own 
resources  by  his  rightfully  enraged  father. 

Little  by  little  Billy  saw  his  own  troubles  diminish  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  uncomplaining  sufferer  at  his  side.  Then  he  thanked  God  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  being  whole  and  he  asked  His  blessing  for  this  fellow-man  and  others 
like  him,  so  uncomplaining  in  his  blindness. 

The  quiet  man  beside  him  with  his  gentle  scholarly  face  seemed  to  typify 
for  him  all  the  blind  sufferers  in  the  world  and  unconsciously  he  began  to  repeat 
the  lines  written  by  the  blind  author  of  “Paradise  Lost” : — 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
In  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker  and  present 
My  true  account  lest  he  returning  chide, 
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’Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?’ 

I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience  to  prevent 
That  murmur  soon  replies,  ‘God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  nor  His  own  gifts.  Who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Is  Kingly :  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed 
And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Billy  got  up  from  the  bench,  straightened  up  his  shoulders,  threw  into  the 
bushes  a  sinister  object,  and  walked  across  the  street  into  a  door  which  bore  the 
sign  “Employment  Agency.’’ 

Anna  Neistein,  1925. 


A  BIT  OF  JADE. 


In  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  where  many  an  unfortunate  dwells  and 
many  are  intimate  with  the  police,  an  antique  dealer  had  his  shop. 

One  night  in  April  the  rain  pattered  heavily  against  the  window-panes  of 
the  old  shop.  The  pale,  round-shouldered,  little  old  dealer  stood  looking  over 
the  top  of  his  spectacles,  intently  scrutinizing  a  queer  looking  object  which  he 
had  recently  secured  for  his  rare  collection  of  unique  and  singular  ornaments. 
The  light  disclosed  an  evil  smile  on  the  old  man’s  face.  Rolling  the  object  in 
his  hands,  he  said  half  aloud,  “H’m,  this  looks  pretty  good,”  and  further  con¬ 
templating  it  with  a  steadier  gaze,  he  continued,  “I  wonder  where  that  lad  got 
this  figure  of  jade.  He  looked  pretty  slick  and  I  can  swear  that  he  does  not 
live  in  this  section.  He  mus’  be  some  rich  dame’s  son,  who  may  be  was  hard 
up  for  some  ready  cash  and  took  this  away  from  his  ma,  an’  there  he  comes  and 
almos’  gives  it  to  me  for  nothin’.  I’m  sure  the  kid  don’t  know  nothing  much 
about  value  and  quality,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  such  a  fool  in  almost  givin’ 
it  away.  I  didn’t  even  give  him  a  third  of  its  value.  What  a  fool  he  is !  If 
the  cops  knew  I  cheated  a  young  feller  the  way  I  did  now,  they’d  put  me  in  the 
can.” 

The  rain  continued  to  come  down  faster  and  faster.  The  deserted  streets 
were  dimly  lighted.  The  antique  dealer  was  just  going  to  lock  up  his  shop 
for  the  night  when  a  young  man  rushed  in.  It  was  the  fellow  who  sold  him 
the  jade. 

“I  came  back  to  get  that  figure  of  jade  which  I  sold  you  this  morning.  I 
didn’t  realize  that  it  was  so  valuable.” 

“I’m  sorry,  young  feller,  but  you  sold  it  to  me  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
price  you  got  for’t,  and  I  won’t  give  it  back  t’ya.  A  bargain’s  a  bargain,  ya 
know.” 

“Yes,  but  I  didn’t  know  its  real  worth,  and  it  belongs  to  my  mother.” 

“It’s  not  my  fault  because  you  don’t  know  value,  and  you  was  perfec’ly 
willin’  with  the  bargain,  an’  you’ll  nevva  get  it  back.” 

The  boy  realized  it  was  useless  to  argue,  so,  declaring  that  he  would  con¬ 
fess  the  sale  to  his  mother,  he  left  the  shop. 

The  old  man  was  just  putting  out  the  lights  of  the  shop,  about  to  retire 
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for  the  second  time.  Two  roughly  clad  men,  noted  for  their  jail  records,  stood 
outside  the  shop. 

“Well,  Spike,  are  ya  ready  fer  the  job?” 

“Sure  am,  Han’some,  come  on,  let’s  go.” 

These  two  thugs  had  seen  the  old  man  examine  the  precious  jade,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  very  valuable  as  the  expression  of  the  dealer’s 
face  displayed.  Pretending  to  be  late  customers,  they  tried  the  door  of  the 
antique  shop  and  found  it  locked  as  they  had  expected.  The  old  man,  who  was 
about  to  withdraw  to  the  back,  heard  someone  at  the  door,  and  went  to  unlatch 
it.  The  two  yeggs  entered  without  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  dealer. 
When  the  latter  had  stationed  himself  behind  the  counter,  one  of  the  men 
said,  “We  have  somethin’  fer  you.” 

“Well,  well,  my  friends,  what  is  it?”  said  the  old  man,  rubbing  his  hands. 

“Hand  us  over  that  thing  that  you  was  watchin’  so  lovin’ ly  just  now, 

that’s  what  we  got  fer  ya,”  they  sneered. 

The  old  man  turned  pale  and  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

“I  don’t  know  what  ya  mean,”  he  muttered.  P’raps  if  you  give  me  an 

idea  of  what  ya  mean,  1  might  give  it  t’ya.” 

“Quick,  we  ain’t  got  no  time  t’  lissen  to  yer  chatter.  Where’s  that 
sparkler?  Han’s  up,  an’  don’t  move!  Now  come  across  with  it.” 

The  old  man  would  not  give  up  the  precious  jade,  after  he  had  gained 
it  so  easily.  This  stone  was  worth  the  price  of  a  man’s  life.  “I  haven’t  got 
anything,  an’  I  don’t  undestan’  you.  Get  outta  here !” 

The  thieves  talked  no  more,  for  their  time  was  too  precious,  so  they  shot 
him  with  a  noiseless  pistol. 

They  searched  about,  until  they  came  upon  what  they  were  looking  for, 
as  well  as  many  other  precious  ornaments.  As  they  were  pocketing  them,  the 
bit  of  jade  lightly  slipped  out  from  the  collection,  falling  to  the  floor.  Eagerly 
they  hurried  out. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  crime  was  discovered.  The  police  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  scene.  While  the  corpse  was  being  examined,  one  of  the  police¬ 
men  was  searching  about  for  clues.  Suddenly  something  on  the  floor  caught 
his  eye. 

“Hello,  look  at  that  on  the  floor,”  and  picking  up  the  little  figure,  carefully 
examined  it  and  saw  it  bore  an  Oriental  inscription. 

“Look,  what’s  that  writing?”  and  he  handed  the  jade  to  one  of  the  detectives. 
The  latter,  who  had  traveled  in  the  Orient,  was  able  to  read  the  following 
words:  “J°y  and  honor  dwell  together.” 

Lillian  Bellofatto,  1925. 
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THE  MERMAID. 


High  in  the  sky  a  bright  moon  beamed 
Guarding  a  rippling  sea; 

Softly  the  waves  lapped  the  pebbly  beach 
While  I  sat  in  reverie. 

Suddenly  1  was  wakened  from  my  dream 
By  a  voice  so  soft  and  clear, 

And  looking  up,  there  I  beheld 
A  damsel  standing  near. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  the  purest  white, 
Her  golden  hair  fell  free; 

A  halo  framed  her  beautiful  face 
As  she  coyly  smiled  on  me. 

So,  this  was  a  lovely  mermaid 

Who  had  come  to  lure  me  on 

Beyond  the  realms  of  this  lovely  world 
To  the  depths  of  that  lonely  sea. 

She  talked  about  the  castles  of  gold 
With  their  jewelled  crystal  domes; 

She  talked  of  the  splendor  and  beauty 
That  shone  in  the  mermaids’  homes. 

She  told  of  the  variegated  shells, 

Of  the  crimson  coral-trees, 

And  all  the  wonders  below  the  earth 
Veiled  by  the  silvery  seas. 

Ah !  but  acquainted  with  this  was  I, 

As  with  the  mermaid’s  whim 

To  lure  sea-faring  fishermen 
To  regions  dark  and  dim. 

To  her  lures  I  politely  refused  to  yield, 

For  I  knew  very  well,  you  see, 

That  I  could  never,  never  be  at  ease 
Off  the  earth,  in  that  lonely  sea. 


Avis  Moran,  1925. 
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DRAMATIC  CLUB  REPORT. 


The  David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  has  done  some  worthy  work  since  its 
beginning  three  years  ago.  Here  is  a  list  of  its  productions: 


Club  Work. 

Owin’  to  Maggie 
Spreadin’  the  News 
The  Workhouse  Ward 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea 
The  Romancers 
Joint  Owners  in  Spain 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang 
The  Beau  of  Bath 
A  Sunny  Morning 
Followers 
A  Night  at  an  Inn 
King  Rene’s  Daughter 
Snow  Bound 

The  Garrick  Club  began  its  productions  on  a  bare  stage  with  no  scenery  of 
any  kind  and  no  money  with  which  to  purchase  any.  Now  the  club  owns  three 
sets  and  has  funds  with  which  to  purchase  drapes  in  order  to  stage  their  pro¬ 
ductions. 

At  present  rehearsals  are  being  conducted  for  the  final  club  meeting  of  the 
year  at  which  scenes  from  “The  Coming  of  the  Shrew’’  will  be  given.  Also  the 
club  is  preparing  for  its  final  performance,  two  one-act  plays:  “Op-o’-me- 
Thumb,”  a  story  of  life  in  a  London  laundry  and  “Yniard,”  an  allegory. 

The  Officers  for  this  year  have  been : — 

President — Clarence  O’Connell,  ’25. 

Vice-President — Elsie  Erickson,  ’26. 

Secretary — Catherine  McKenna,  ’26. 

Treasurer — Charles  Gilmore,  ’25. 

Clarence  O’Connell,  1925. 


Public. 

Rosalie 

Holly  Tree  Inn 

Sanctuary 

Food 

The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse 
The  Trysting  Place 
A  Fan  and  Two  Candle-sticks 
Jon 

Suppressed  Desires 


A  WINTER  EVENING. 


A  fireside;  the  warm  and  pleasant  glow 
Of  logs  upon  the  hearth;  a  book  or  two; 

A  wing  chair,  high-backed,  comfortable  and  low ; 
The  light  of  candles  burning  bright  and  true. 
Outside  King  Winter  blows  a  mighty  blast. 

The  north  wind  sweeps  and  twists  and  twirls  around; 
He  searches  all  the  cranies  to  the  last 
For  tired  snow-flakes,  huddling  on  the  ground. 
What  joy  it  gives  to  read  of  days  of  old 
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Of  tournaments  and  jousts  and  ladies  fair, 

Of  kings  and  queens  and  knights  decked  out  in  gold, 

Of  ministrel  songs  that  floated  through  the  air. 

A  winter  night  gives  pleasures  by  the  score. 

A  wealth  of  knowledge  gives  one  even  more. 

Clarence  O’Connell,  1925. 


LIGHT  ESSAYS. 


Note: — The  following  were  written  in  imitation  of  certain  “airy  trifles”  by 
Morley  and  other  writers  read  in  class. 


ON  ALLIGATORS. 


Have  you  ever  owned  an  alligator?  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  asked  that 
question,  because  an  alligator  is  fortunately  a  rare  creature  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

Now,  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  owning  four  of  these  gentle  creatures.  Lord 
knows,  if  there  had  been  any  more,  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  me.  They 
were  only  a  foot  long,  but  one  might  well  wonder,  what  would  they  be  when 
they  reached  the  length  of  eighteen  feet?  I  dare  not  venture  to  say. 

These  alligators  came  from  the  balmy  south  and  I  often  used  to  think  it 
was  a  pity  they  were  not  left  there.  It  was  not  my  desire  that  they  were  sent  to 
me  and  I  was  more  than  surprised  when  one  fine  morning  I  opened  a  harmless 
cigar  box  and  found  four  new  pets. 

They  are  peculiar  acting  water  nymphs.  For  seven  months  they  did  not  eat 
a  whit.  Some  people  may  ask,  how  can  they  live  if  they  do  not  eat?  The 
secret  of  it  is  that  they  hibernate,  like  the  huge  snakes  you  see  sometimes  with 
vendors  selling  snake  oil  or  advertising  some  product.  They  feed  the  snakes  but 
once  a  month  in  many  cases,  a  large  piece  of  meat  lasting  them  some  time. 

I  was  green  in  the  business  and  when  my  alligators  did  not  eat,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  they  were  going  to  eat.  There  is  quite  a  knack  about  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  I  grabbed  them  right  back  of  the  head,  which  is  the  largest  part  of 
them,  it  seemed  to  me.  Then  came  the  task  of  opening  their  mouths.  Perhaps 
I  was  a  little  cruel  in  my  methods,  but  I  forced  each  one’s  mouth  open  with  a 
stick.  Once  it  was  open,  it  could  be  held  open.  I  have  sympathy  for  any  den¬ 
tist  that  undertakes  to  treat  teeth  like  those.  Two  glistening  rows  one  on  top 
and  one  on  the  bottom.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hack  saw  blade?  If  you  have,  you 
will  get  an  idea  of  the  number  of  teeth.  But  the  mouth  itself  is  a  hugie  affair 
with  a  funny  white  lump  on  the  bottom  like  a  toad. 

On  hot  days  they  are  very  lively  on  their  legs  and  are  very  hard  to  catch. 
But  on  cold  days  they  hardly  move  unless  disturbed.  If  you  catch  them  by  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  they  can  almost  swing  around  and  nip  you.  I  have  heard  some 
people  remark  that  they  are  many  times  used  as  pets.  Well,  I  might  say  that  the 
nearest  I  want  one  of  those  for  a  pet  is  a  stuffed  one. 

In  the  few  months  I  had  them  I  got  sufficient  merriment  out  of  them  to  last 
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me  all  my  life.  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  kill  them  in  cold  blood,  so  I  wished 
them  on  to  a  fellow  classmate  named  Robert  Ambler,  Bellingham’s  greatest 
pony  and  goat  herder. .  He’s  a  wonder,  that  fellow,  on  animals.  Why,  he  let  a 
hail  storm  break  in  the  window  and  freeze  all  but  one  of  them. 

Albin  Seastrom,  1925. 


BALLOON-PANTS. 


What  an  ingenious  invention  is  the  creation  of  the  so-called  balloon  pants ! 
What  a  boon  to  civilization !  Anyone  that  seriously  considers  the  far  reaching 
effects  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  will  be  overwhelmed  by  his  respect  for  its 
creator.  What  an  eventful  day  was  that  on  which  that  master  designer  was  born ! 
Little  did  those  that  surrounded  him  think  that  one  day  he  would  give  to  the 
world  a  gift  that  would  render  it  eternally  happy. 

Not  long  ago  tire  manufacturers  began  to  advocate  the  use  of  balloon  tires 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  comfort  while  riding.  Balloon  tires  are  considerably 
larger  than  ordinary  tires  and  because  of  this  fact  make  riding  an  automobile 
much  more  enjoyable  than  before.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  was  supposed  that 
wide  bottomed,  oversized  pants  would  make  the  wearer  more  at  his  ease,  and 
so  Imlloon  pants  made  their  appearance. 

Those  individuals  who  are  unduly  ashamed  of  the  enormity  of  their  pedal 
extremities,  but  who  are  otherwise  perfectly  formed  may  now  find  a  means  by 
which  they  can  conceal  their  lack  of  proportion.  They  have  only  to  buy  a  pair 
of  balloon  pants  and  by  lowering  their  suspenders  they  can  completely  obscure 
their  deformity.  Surely  those  individuals  should  have  only  praise  for  this  new 
found  commodity. 

Balloon  pants  should  find  universal  use  among  firemen,  since  they  are  con¬ 
structed  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  put  on  with  shoes  on.  Thus  the  fire¬ 
men  could  sleep  with  their  shoes  on  and  thereby  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
would  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  fire  department. 

As  I  ponder  over  the  magnificence  of  the  benefits  of  this  newly  acquired 
but  priceless  luxury,  it  seems  that  I,  too,  have  a  chance  to  join  the  list  of  the 
faultless.  To-morrow  I’ll  buy  a  pair  of  balloon  pants  and  join  the  ranks  of  the 
mighty. 

Moody  Trevett,  1925. 


PEN  POINTS. 


If  all  the  pen  points  of  the  past  ages  could  rise  from  their  graves,  I  would 
ask  them  to  tell  some  of  the  important  work  they  performed  in  their  short  lives; 
but  the  situation  being  as  it  is,  I  shall  try  to  point  out  some  of  their  importance  to 
you. 

A  pen  point  is  so  small  an  object  that  you  would  not  think  it  holds  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  the  world,  but  it  does.  What  kind  of  school,  office,  bank,  store, 
home  or  any  place  where  the  least  bit  of  business  is  carried  on  could  be  without 
pen  point? 
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They  sign  wills  and  bills,  letters,  checks,  drafts,  and  think,  some  of  the 
wonderful  documents  that  bind  the  laws  of  the  countries  of  the  world  would  be 
illegal  if  they  were  not  signed  with  a  pen  point.  No  mail  is  first  class  unless  a 
pen  point  is  used. 

If  we  knew  all  that  a  pen  point  that  is  owned  by  a  business  man  knows,  how 
bright  and  intelligent  we  should  be.  It  knows  every  check  he  makes,  every  letter 
he  sends,  the  name  of  the  receiver  and  oh,  such  an  abundance  of  knowledge  it 
has.  Yet  it  is  such  a  tiny  specimen.  People  walk  on  it  with  no  respect  what¬ 
ever  for  its  importance  in  the  business  world,  and  the  social  world. 

Maybe  it  is  lucky  for  some  folks  that  pen  points  do  not  have  such  useful 
instruments  as  tongues.  They  might  tell  tales  on  the  ardent  lover  or  the  fair 
lady.  But  we  are  thankful  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Never  be  afraid,  sweetheart,  business  men  and  laborers.  Write  what  you 
wish:  the  pen  point  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the  world.  They  have  no  tongues, 
they  cannot  talk,  they  find  rest  wherever  they  are  thrown. 

Take  heed,  dear  friends,  treat  them  right.  Although  they  are  only  a  little 
bit  of  steel,  the  world  would  be  lost  without  them. 

Helen  Morgan,  1925. 


ON  VANITY  CASES. 


Necessity  of  feminine  loveliness,  that  magical  case  which  works  more 
wonders  than  Aladdin’s  marvelous  lamp !  Trully  it  solicits  our  admiration. 

There  are  all  sorts — gold  and  silver,  round  and  square,  octagonal,  mono- 
grammed  and  unadorned — but  one  is  not  more  important  than  the  other,  for  none 
lack  that  outstanding  requisite — the  powder.  That’s  the  main  attraction.  Of 
course,  the  mirror  is  important,  but  it  is  not  entirely  necessary. 

»  The  vanity  case  is  the  center  around  which  revolves  the  attractiveness  of 
woman  and  solves  the  problem  of  her  loveliness.  Oh,  that  magic  touch!  Just 
a  daub  here  and  there  and  then — how  it  transforms  that  shiny  visage,  particu¬ 
larly  the  nose,  into  charm  and  beauty.  It  might  be  truthfully  said  that  the  entire 
existence  of  woman  is  centered  about  the  vanity  case.  What  would  happen  to 
a  woman’s  poise  and  disposition  if  this  little  convenience  should  go  astray?  I’m 
afraid  the  result  would  be  disastrous.  Imagine  the  tears  and  groans,  and  sighs 
of  sorrow.  What  a  pity!  Beauty  would  be  spoiled  and  feminine  charms  re¬ 
duced  to  nothing. 

What  an  excellent  stimulation  to  one’s  good  nature  is  the  convenient  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vanity  case !  After  slapping  the  nose  with  the  powder-puff  you  look 
in  the  mirror.  Your  face  beams  with  smiles  and  sunshine.  As  you  view  the 
happy  result  how  pleased  you  are !  But  if  by  chance  you  have  misplaced  your 
case,  you  are  worried  about  your  appearance  and  repeatedly  say  to  yourself  or  to 
your  chum:  “Is  my  nose  shiny?”  “Do  I  need  any  powder?”  or  “Where  did  I 
leave  that  vanity  case?” 

Most  people  take  for  granted  that  a  flapper  is  always  in  possession  of  a 
vanity  case,  for  she  is  considered  vain  and  conceited.  No  doubt  she  owns  such 
a  thing,  but  she  is  not  the  only  one.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  woman,  whether  a 
flapper  or  an  old  maid,  or  a  school  teacher  or  a  wife,  does  not  own  a  vanity 

case. 
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There  are  many  teachers  who  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  collecting  vanity 
cases  from  the  female  students.  Some  have  rare  collections.  I  often  wonder 
why  they  like  to  gather  so  many.  Is  it  a  hobby?  I  doubt  it.  Sometimes  I  al¬ 
most  believe  that  the  teachers  collect  vanity  cases  for  their  own  use.  This  might 
be  a  bold  statement,  but  it  suggests  a  possibility. 

Lillian  Bellofatto,  1925. 


TONGUES. 


I  can’t  recall  any  songs  or  poems  written  to  Tongues,  and  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  possess  beauty  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  they  are  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body  and  most  of  us  do  not  appreciate  them. 

Suppose  you  were  to  have  your  Tongue  taken  from  you  right  now.  What 
would  you  do?  Yes,  it  is  a  horrible  thought,  for  in  truth  you’d  be  quite  help¬ 
less. 

You  couldn’t  talk,  not  to  mention  carrying  on  a  complete  conversation,  and 
what  position  could  you  fill  where  there  is  never  a  word  spoken?  I  can’t  think 
of  one.  Every  position,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  always  carries  with  it  some 
conversation  during  the  day. 

Worse  still,  how  could  one  eat?  The  next  time  you  eat  something,  take 
notice  of  the  prominent  part  your  Tongue  plays  in  the  course  of  the  event.  Your 
teeth  are  quite  useless  without  the  Tongue  to  convey  the  food  around  in  your 
mouth. 

Tongues  tend  to  add  to  the  pleasant  or  disagreeable  things  in  life  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  back  of  that  Tongue.  And  I  am  told  that  Tongues  have  done 
much  damage.  Very  serious,  too.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  are  people  with  such 
Tongues,  but  we  cannot  take  them  away  from  them.  You  know  a  “tongue- 
lashing”  is  a  terrible  thing.  Of  the  two,  nine  people  out  of  ten  would  prefer  a 
real  beating. 

And  isn’t  your  Tongue  sensitive?  No  doubt  you  can  recall  when  at  some 
time  or  other  you  came  in  after  playing  ball  or  after  a  long  walk,  hungry  as  a 
bear  and  “pitched”  right  into  the  food,  forgetting  manners  and  everything  else, 
for  that  matter,  and  in  the  rush  you  suddenly  bit  your  Tongue.  You  recall  the 
unhappy  experience?  Your  Tongue  stiffens,  (you  do  also)  then  quivers,  while 
you  hang  on  to  your  jaw  with  mouth  partly  open,  and  thus  you  stay  until  your 
Tongue  seems  to  regain  consciousness  and  you  proceed  more  slowly  after  assur¬ 
ing  yourself  that  the  food  will  not  run  away. 

And  yet  we  never  give  our  Tongue  one  single  thought,  although  we 
wouldn’t  be  without  it  for  the  world.  Some  people  ramble  on,  too,  never  think¬ 
ing  of  giving  their  poor  Tongues  a  rest.  Some  men  say  that  women  do  all  the 
talking,  but  you  and  I  know  better ! 

Why,  I’ve  had  the  floor  for  only  half  an  hour  and  some  people  look  actual¬ 
ly  bored.  Oh  well,  some  people  are  queer! 


Margaret  M.  Gilroy,  P.  G. 
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ON  A  FLY. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  financial  value  of  a  fly  or  have  you  only 
thought  of  the  disease  and  dirt  that  it  so  often  brings?  The  financial  straits  of 
the  manufacturers  of  fly-swatters,  fly  paper  and  similar  devices  for  removing  the 
fly  would  indeed  take  a  heavy  drop  to  the  bottom,  if  all  flies  were  suddenly  ex¬ 
terminated. 

Very  often  we  find  people  in  this  world  who,  discontented  with  the  way  they 
are  being  treated,  are  filled  with  a  thirst  for  revenge.  Irritated  people  when  in 
this  condition  are  liable  to  strike  at  anything  at  all.  They  find  out  that  the 
easiest  method  of  quenching  this  thirst  is  to  kill  some  poor  little  dumb  creature. 
It  is  then  especially  that  the  fly  must  beware.  For  what  is  more  satisfying  when 
one  feels  in  a  murderous  mood,  than  to  kill  an  innocent  fly? 

A  fly  is  tiny,  but  it  can  do  things  that  are  impossible  for  human  beings.  It 
certainly  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  human  to  attempt  to  crawl  on  the  walls  or 
on  the  ceiling,  yet  it  is  so  common  an  occurrence  to  see  a  fly  do  this  that  we  think 
nothing  of  it.  And  its  eyesight  is  very  keen.  I  am  sure  we  have  all  experienced 
trying  to  kill  a  fly.  We  take  a  good  aim  and  when  our  hand  is  about  to  descend 
with  force,  we  find  to  our  dismay  that  Mr.  Fly  has  skillfully  escaped. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  amusement  a  fly  offers  to  you  on  a  day  on 
which  your  thoughts  are  inclined  to  wander  to  other  climates?  On  a  rainy 
day  moreover  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  watch  a  fly  play  on  the 
window  pane  and  then  when  you  weary  of  this  occupation,  it  is  very  diverting 
to  try  to  capture  a  fly. 

Once  during  an  examination  a  fly  alighted  on  my  arm.  I  carefully  watched 
it  and  every  once  in  a  while  I  would  slightly  move  my  arm  and  it  would  fly  a 
short  distance  away.  Before  long,  however,  he  returned  and  no  matter  how  many 
times  I  pushed  it  from  my  arm  it  insisted  upon  returning.  It  was  a  difficult 
problem  to  get  rid  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  certainly  is  more  pleasant  to  gaze  at 
examination  questions  which  are  impossible  to  do. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  convincing  reasons  why  one  should  think  twice 
before  disposing  summarily  of  the  fly  with  a  few  condemnatory  words. 

Anna  Fletcher,  1925. 


BROTHERS. 


Ah  me,  those  estimable  creatures  who  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
various  members  of  the  feminine  sex  and  fail  to  arouse  a  similar  emotion  in  their 
sisters !  And  why  is  it  that  sisters  have  so  singular  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
their  brothers? 

Most  people,  however,  fail  to  realize  the  bored  but  tolerant  attitude  young 
gentlemen  adopt  towards  their  sisters.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  destroy  any  pet 
illusions,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  correct  any  wrong  impressions  people  may 
have  received  in  this  direction. 

Of  course,  I  am  fond  of  my  brothers.  Don’t  misconstrue  my  remarks. 
However,  I  shall  never  be  a  great  social  success  while  my  brothers  and  I  move  in 
the  same  circle,  for  never  have  I  been  on  the  verge  of  being  the  hit  of  the  evening, 
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so  to  speak,  that  one  of  the  three  did  not  spoil  everything  with  some  well  meant 
but  uncomplimentary  brotherly  advice. 

People  say,  “How  well  you  dance,  but,  of  course,  you  have  three  brothers 
to  teach  you.”  Let  me  assure  you  at  once,  dear  friends,  that  my  brothers  dance 
with  me  only  out  of  politeness  or  because  they  can  find  no  one  else  they  would 
prefer  dancing  with  at  the  time.  I  never  attend  a  dance  except  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  having  my  program  upset  and  losing  the  best  dances.  If  I  should  re¬ 
fuse,  not  only  their  reproaches  but  those  of  my  parents  would  ring  in  my  ears 
for  a  month. 

I  am  very  fond  of  baseball  but  if  I  try  to  discuss  a  game  at  home,  one  of 
my  manly  protectors  is  sure  to  remark  in  a  lofty  tone  that  that  wasn't  the  way  it 
was  at  all,  that  I  know  as  much  about  baseball  as  friend  brother’s  dog  does  about 
the  latest  dance  steps. 

We  have  a  car  or  rather  I  should  say  “they,”  for  the  only  time  I  ever  enjoy 
a  ride  is  when  some  other  girl’s  brother  takes  pity  on  me. 

I  went  out  one  evening  in  a  party  with  my  brothers.  One  of  the  girls  sug¬ 
gested  ice  cream  and  Reginald  agreed  with  evident  pleasure.  Some  days  later 
on  passing  the  same  place  I  suggested  ice  cream,  and  was  told  if  I  needed  some 
to  buy  some.  I  have’nt  mentioned  little  brother  as  that  would  require  a  more 
detailed  explanation,  but  don’t  think  that  my  brothers  are’nt  teaching  me  any¬ 
thing,  for  they  are.  I  am  learning  a  great  deal  about  independence  as  well  as 
to  have  a  knowing  smile  when  my  brotherless  friends  express  their  envy  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms. 

Francis  Wells,  1925. 


ROCKING  CHAIRS. 


I  once  heard  a  woman  say,  “If  there  is  one  thing  I  abhor,  it  is  the  terrible 
squeak  of  a  rocking  chair.” 

Now  I  think  that  lady  has  a  stunted  imagination  or  a  wrong  view  of  life, 
for  what  can  be  more  humanly  expressive  than  a  rocking  chair  as  it  ranges  up 
and  down  the  scale  from  a  high  squeak  to  a  low  groan.  There  seems  to  be 
reasoning  behind  the  different  tones,  however  inharmonious. 

As  a  horse  responds  to  its  rider,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  a  rocking  chair  reacts. 
Take,  for  instance  the  sound  when  a  large  cumbersome  person  is  the  possessor. 
You  can  visualize  personality  in  the  slow  methodical  groans  uttered  by  the  chair 
in  a  deep  painful  bass. 

At  some  other  time  when  a  small  light  nervous  person  is  seated  thereon,  her 
nervous  speech  and  rocking  cause  scores  of  short  jerky  squeaks,  with  pauses  as 
she  stops  and  renews  vitality,  as  the  gossip  becomes  more  exciting.  The  sharp 
falsetto  of  the  chair  combined  with  similar  tones  in  her  voice  gives  one  a 
clear  picture  of  the  sort  of  person  it  holds. 

A  mourner,  rocking  back  and  forth  sobbing,  is  echoed  by  the  tremors  of 
the  chair’s  voice,  now  high,  and  now  low,  now  long  drawn  out  heartbreaking  sobs 
and  the  subsequent  softening  of  tone  as  the  person  is  condoled. 

Perhaps  the  surest  test  of  the  chair’s  human  tendencies  is  shown  when  a 
child  is  the  possessor  of  that  reverberating  piece  of  furniture. 

Consider  a  small  boy  forced  to  sit  still  while  his  mother  holds  forth  long 
and  lengthily  about  the  benefits  she  derived  from  her  operation.  At  first  all  is 
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quiet,  then  vague  tremors  are  heard  and  finally  as  his  wild  spirit  gains  momentum, 
the  chair  gives  a  rumble  then  screeches  forth  with  all  its  power,  complaining 
with  every  voice  it  possesses  till  a  bang  is  heard  which  is  followed  by  a  yell. 
The  chair,  like  a  horse,  rears  on  its  hind  legs  and  throws  its  reckless  rider. 

The  sobs  are  quieted  with  candy  and  the  chair  again  is  silent  as  the  boy  and 
his  mother  leave. 

The  chair  is  so  silent  that  to  visualize  it  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  requires 
no  strength  of  the  imagination. 

Extreme  delight  is  the  next  mood.  Its  careful  old  lady  mistress,  who  knits 
and  rocks  methodically  day  in  and  day  out,  has  now  claimed  her  own.  The 
chair’s  slow  crunch  reminds  one  of  a  horse  eating  dinner  while  he  leisurely  rests. 

Albert  Shaw,  1925. 


CLOCKS. 


Of  all  faces  ever  looked  upon  the  familiar  face  of  the  clock  has  been  re¬ 
garded  most.  Clocks  are  seen  in  every  home  and  every  place  where  human  be¬ 
ings  congregate. 

Just  imagine,  if  looks  were  wearing,  how  many  times  the  town  clock  would 
have  to  be  replaced. 

The  clock  is  found  in  many  forms,  from  the  huge  clocks  in  public  buildings 
to  the  pocket  editions  called  watches.  There  are  clocks  that  strike  every  half 
hour,  every  hour,  and  some  that  strike  but  once  a  day.  These  last  usually  start 
singing  at  six  o’clock  or  earlier  and  continue  for  ten  minutes,  that  is,  if  the 
owner  does  not  rouse  himself  to  shut  it  off  sooner. 

The  last  named  clocks  have  some  peculiarities.  For  instance,  if  it  is  set 
for  6.30  on  some  cold  morning  when  the  furnace  has  gone  out,  it  will  invariably 
sing  at  5.30,  thus  necessitating  a  cold  walk  and  across  the  room  and  the  loss  of 
a  certain  amount  of  sleep.  However,  if  it  is  set  for  half  past  six  any  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  June,  the  owner  will  be  sure  to  wake  up  at  nine  o’clock  to  learn  that  the 
alarm  did  not  go  off  and  that  he  is  so  late  he  cannot  go  golfing  that  morning. 

Think  of  the  clocks  in  schools  and  offices  just  twenty  minutes  before  quit¬ 
ting  time.  Do  you  wonder  that  a  clock  becomes  so  embarrassed  that  it  tries  to 
cover  its  face  with  its  hands? 

What  a  place  the  clock  occupies  in  our  lives!  If  we  are  late  by  the  clock 
at  the  office,  we  lose  our  position.  If  we  are  late  by  the  clock  in  front  of  the 
drug  store,  we  lose  our  happiness.  If  we  are  late  when  we  go  home  at  night, 
we  lose  our  health. 

Clocks  regulate  everything  from  the  length  of  time  to  boil  an  egg  to  the 
time  the  next  boat  leaves  for  Hong  Kong. 

What  would  happen  if  all  our  clocks  suddenly  stopped?  Many  a  man 
would  curse  that  day  who  never  cursed  before,  and  why  not?  To  worry  down 
one’s  breakfast  and  hurry  to  work  to  find  the  office  doors  securely  locked  and 
thirty  minutes  to  wait  before  work  begins  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  anything. 

And  yet  what  praise  does  the  poor  clock  receive?  If  it  runs  correctly  for 
five  years,  nothing  is  said  but  if  it  slips  up  one  day,  it  is  cursed  in  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  its  owner  can  command. 
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What  long  hours  these  little  things  keep !  They  run  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  for  seven  days  a  week,  and  never  a  holiday. 

And  still  of  all  things  they  do  the  most  good  and  receive  the  least  com¬ 
pensation. 

Robert  Ambler,  1925. 


ON  A  TEA-KETTLE. 


What  could  be  more  pleasant,  more  cheerful  and  more  suggestive  of  comfort 
and  of  home  than  a  tea-kettle,  merrily  boiling  on  a  kitchen  stove!  It  softly  hums 
a  little  song  of  its  own  composition  as  it  sputters  upon  the  heated  cover.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  tiny  sprays  of  steam  shoot  out  from  its  spout  and  fall  upon  the  hot  lid 
with  a  hissing,  but  nevertheless  an  agreeable  sound.  The  gently  boiling  water 
beats  a  gay  accompaniment  against  the  kettle,  whose  cover  rattles  up  and  down  in 
a  mad  dance  to  the  kettle’s  orchestra. 

That  kitchen  utensil  is  the  very  soul  of  the  room,  its  life,  its  all.  What  hos¬ 
pitality  and  welcome  radiates  from  its  joyous  self !  A  passing  caller  remarks, 
“How  cheerful  this  kitchen  seems !”  The  good  wife  takes  her  sewing  into  the 
kitchen  with  these  words,  “I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  always  love  to  work  here.” 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  plain  ordinary  copper  tea-kettle  that  is  the  chief  attraction 
in  the  room.  As  to  outward  appearances,  it  is  not  handsome,  valuable,  or  in  any 
way  remarkable.  Commonly  fashioned  from  copper,  it  has  not  the  exquisite 
lines  of  a  Venetian  glass  vase  or  a  handle  of  gracefully  cut-birch  sprigs.  It  is 
rather  awkward  with  an  impudent  spout,  a  practical  cover  and  a  strong  service¬ 
able  handle.  Indeed,  it  was  not  originally  built  for  beauty,  but  rather  for 
service. 

With  what  faithfulness  and  generosity  the  kettle  has  fulfilled  its  purpose! 
It  has  served  not  only  as  a  water  vessel,  a  substitute  mirror,  and  a  coffee  pot,  but 
it  has  served  to  brighten  and  cheer  millions  of  homes  everywhere  by  its  cheerful 
and  merry  disposition.  Families  unconsciously  draw  nearer  to  each  other  as  they 
spend  an  evening  together  in  the  friendly  kitchen.  Like  a  joyful  and  restful  un¬ 
dercurrent,  the  kettle  sings  on  through  many  conversations,  ever  laughing  and 
always  faithful  till  the  end. 

Agnes  Siipola,  1925. 


TO  THE  DANDELION. 

Sonnet. 


Dear  common  flowers  that  fringe  the  dusty  way, 

That  gleam  through  grassy  fields  still  wet  with  dew ; 
The  fairest  flowers  that  bloom  in  merry  May, 

A  mass  of  precious  lustre,  rich  in  hue. 

Their  golden  heads  uplifted  to  the  sky, 

Unawed  by  the  Creator’s  wondrous  power ; 

Content  to  do  His  bidding  from  on  high, 

Sweet  radiant  smiles  through  every  blissful  hour ; 


M.  H.  S.  BASEBALL  TEAM, 


1925. 


CASTS  OF  “OP-O’-ML-THUMB”  AND  “YNIARD.” 
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Soft  gleaming  stars,  cradles  in  verdant  May, 

Shining  forth  with  laughter  and  with  mirth ; 

A  precious  bloom  to  cheer  the  darkest  day, 

„  In  truth  a  very  gem  of  priceless  worth 
With  wealth  of  brightness,  boundless  as  the  sky, 

A  splendor  only  seen  by  childhood’s  eye. 

Dorothy  Peterson,  1925. 


PLAY  PRODUCTION. 


In  the  theatrical  world,  critics  have  said  there  has  been  a  decline  in  play 
writing.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  lessening  of  skilful  output  of  plays 
but  not  in  dramatic  production.  In  my  mind  production  has  reached  an  un¬ 
looked  for  height. 

Let  us  contrast  a  production  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  of  fifty  years  ago  with 
one  of  to-day. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  dazzling  glare  of  footlights.  The  painted  cur¬ 
tain  goes  up  jerkily,  squeaking  and  groaning.  A  robust  Romeo,  far  from  dash¬ 
ing,  roars  and  gesticulates  wildly  while  huge  shadows  play  about  on  the  walls. 
The  scenery  is  gaudy.  Everything  is  false.  There  is  no  attempt  at  naturalness. 
The  glare  of  the  lights  of  the  scene  “In  a  public  place”  continues  into  the  “Tomb 
scene.” 

In  the  modern  theatre  the  keynote  of  the  play  is  struck  before  the  curtain 
rises.  The  house  lights  diminsh  gradually  while  the  footlights  come  on  softly 
and  slowly. 

In  the  latest  production  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  with  Jane  Cowl  and  Rollo 
Peters,  the  effect  was  that  of  looking  into  an  episode  of  the  past.  The  public 
place  was  set  with  yellow  arches  through  which  a  vista  of  low  wall  and  blue 
sky  was  obtained.  A  fountain  and  a  bench  or  two  completed  the  picture.  The 
color  was  given  by  the  brilliant  costumes  of  the  townspeople  who  talked  and 
laughed  with  each  other  for  some  time  before  the  first  line  was  given.  The 
light  was  the  warm  amber  of  the  sun.  No  ugly  shadows  were  cast  upon  the 
scene. 

The  tomb  scene  gave  the  desired  effects.  The  eerie  light  of  dusk  produced 
a  feeling  of  claminess.  The  walls  seemed  to  be  of  gray  stone,  dripping  with 
moisture.  Yet  when  examined  closely,  there  was  nothing  to  the  scene.  The 
walls  were  only  gray  drapes  arranged  in  a  semicircle.  The  effect  of  height 
and  weirdness  was  produced  by  throwing  light  down  from  above.  No  footlights 
were  used. 

This  sort  of  production  took  much  scientific  study  and  many  scenic  rehearsals 
for  light  and  effect.  The  main  principle  of  this  new  mode  of  staging  is  imagina¬ 
tion.  Put  the  person  in  the  proper  surroundings  and  the  imagination  will 
function  beautifully.  Imagination  produces  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  effect — 
an  effect  which  is  more  beautiful. 

Though  a  great  stride  has  been  made  along  this  line,  there  is  still  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Exponents  of  the  art  claim  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  still  less  of  material  decoration.  Settings  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  atmosphere  only.  There  are  great  openings  along  this  line  for  the 
coming  generation,  but  success  always  depends  upon  the  individual. 

Clarence  O’Connell,  1925. 
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EPH  NEWCOMB’S  STORY. 


While  at  my  father’s  camp  in  the  Maine  woods  I  heard  this  story  told  by  an 
Eph  Newcomb,  the  old  peddler,  and  I  am  telling  it  to  you  to  show  how  really 
tame  fashionable  life  is. 

“Wall,”  said  Eph,  “ye  see  I  peddled  round  here  nigh  on  thirty  years  and 
I  knows  most  everyone  by  their  given  names. 

“  ’Bout  twenty  years  ago,  I  started  out  fer  the  mouth  of  the  road,  but  my 

old  mare  was  taken  lame,  so  I  stopped.  A  good  many  men  were  cornin’  out  of 

the  woods,  so  when  I  got  to  the  tavern  I  war’nt  surprised  to  see  a  lot  of  men 

layin’  on  the  floor  in  their  blankets.  They  was  a  hard  lookin’  set  with  their  dirty 

clothes  and  a  winter’s  growth  of  beard.  But  thar  was  one  feller  looked  kinder 
odd  in  that  set.  He  was  dressed  up  fit  to  kill  and  had  little  black  eyes  as  sharp 

as  needles.  I’d  hearn  a  lot  ’bout  a  certain  Bill  Sharpe  who  didn’t  seem  ter  have 

no  business  round  those  parts.  Everywhar  he  went  something  queer  happened, 
but  no  one  could  prove  a  thing.  Well,  I  was  sartin  sure  this  was  him. 

“I  had  ’bout  five  hundred  in  my  pocket  and  he  must  a  known  it,  ’cause  he 
kept  his  eye  on  me.  Long  ’bout  this  time  I  got  nervous  and  calculated  to  get  out 
of  that  place  whether  the  old  boss  was  lame  or  not. 

“Wall,  when  I  drove  on  a  ways  I  went  over  a  log.  Yer  see,  a  tree  had 
fallen  crost  the  road,  and  it  bein  dark  I  drove  right  over  it.  Like  ter  throwed 

me  out  of  the  wagon.  I  jest  felt  my  hair  stand  on  end  when  I  heard  a  bump  in 

the  wagon  and  a  man  groan.  I  knowed  in  a  minute  Sharpe  was  in  there  jest 
waitin’  to  murder  me  and  get  my  money. 

“I  begun  ter  whistle  so  he  wouldn’t  suspect  nothin’  and  swear  ’bout  the  tarnal 
road.  Then  I  stepped  out  of  the  cart  in  my  stocking  feet  and  let  the  horses  go 

on.  I  run  up  and  shoved  the  hasp  oveT  the  staple.  He  couldn’t  get  out,  any¬ 

way.  Then  I  got  in  the  seat  and  purty  soon  T  heard  him  strainin’  at  the  door. 
Wall,  he  strained  and  strained.  Purtv  soon  he  says  ‘Newcomb.’ 

“  ‘Wall?’ 

“  ‘Why,  I  laid  down  in  your  wagon  and  went  to  sleep.  Just  let  a  feller  out.’ 

“  ‘Wall,  I  says,  ‘I’m  goin’  down  the  road  a  piece  and  you  might  jest  as  well 

go  as  not.’ 

“I  know  he  was  desperate,  so  I  got  on  my  knees  in  front  of  the  dashboard, 
thinkin’  he  might  shoot  through  the  seat.  Then  he  says: 

“  ‘You  goin’  to  let  me  out,  Newcomb?’ 

“  ‘Yeas,  by  and  by.’ 

“  ‘Then  take  that.’ 

“There  was  a  sharp  report  and  if  I’d  a  bin  on  the  seat,  I’d  a  bin  killed 
sure.  Wall,  I  pitched  forward,  groaned  considerable  then  tapered  off,  so  he 
thought  I  was  dead.  Then  Sharpe  cried,  ‘Whoa’  a  couple  of  times  but  every  time 
I’d  hit  the  hoss.  Wall,  he  begun  ter  kick,  but  it  didn’t  do  no  good  ’cause  that 
cart  was  made  of  good  ash. 

“Purty  soon  T  saw  a  light  in  a  window  and  swung  the  hoss  in  the  yard. 
When  a  hoss  is  driven  in,  it’s  the  custom  for  someone  ter  come  ter  the  door. 
Shor  enough  out  comes  Joe  Brown  and  fore  he  could  say  a  word,  I  out  of  the 
cart  and  whispered,  ‘I  got  Sharpe  in  the  cart.  Git  yer  gun  and  follow  me.’ 
Then  I  said,  ‘Stop  yer  kickin’  er  I’ll  shoot  inter  the  wagon.’ 

‘Thought  I’d  shot  you,’  said  a  voice  from  inside. 

“  ‘Ye  tried  to,  but  ye  didn’t.’ 
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“Wall,  thar  was  a  lot  of  river  drivers  they  got  around  the  cart  and  I  said, 
‘Sharpe,  come  on  out  now,  but  if  yer  use  the  pistol,  yer  a  dead  un.’ 

“When  the  door  was  let  down,  he  sure  was  a  sorry  sight.  His  clothes  was 
all  torn  and  he  hadn’t  a  friend.  They  knowed  his  reputation.  After  a  while 
the  constable  came  and  he  was  sent  up  fer  twenty  years.  We  ain’t  never  seen 
him  since,  but  I  never  went  over  that  road  afterwards  that  I  didn’t  think  how 
almighty  scart  I  was  right  thar.” 

Frances  Wells,  1925. 


PYGMIES  ON  THE  ALPS. 


To  attain  the  social,  financial  and  economical  supremacy  of  all  nations  is 
the  aspiration  of  every  country.  This  policy  is  both  worthy  and  commendable, 
if  any  country  in  carrying  it  through  does  not  attempt  the  subjugation  of  weaker 
countries  or  the  obstruction  of  international  peace. 

We  have  always  held  the  Germans  to  be  an  ambitious  and  enterprising 
people.  Prior  to  the  World  War  their  commerce  was  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  was  believed  that  Germany  would  soon  become  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  The  realization  of  their 
progress  soon  brought  Germany  to  attempt  greater  things  and  thus  arose  the 
desire  for  a  World  empire.  This  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Germany. 

Thus  we  find  that  nations  as  well  as  mere  men  alone  when  put  in  a  com¬ 
manding  position  attempt  to  overrule  the  rest  of  the  world,  little  realizing  that 
their  sudden  elevation  does  not  make  them  any  stronger  in  comparison  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  is  steadily  strengthening  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  feel  they  are  strong  enough  to  dictate  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  is  now  the  richest,  and  strongest  nation  in 
the  World  and  so  the  Japanese  government  is  hitting  on  a  plan  as  far  fetched  as 
the  “German  World  Empire.”  The  Jap  is  both  enterprising  and  clever.  At 
present  Japan  is  congested  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  for  thousands  of 
her  citizens  to  migrate.  This  forces  a  very  serious  problem  for  the  rest  of  the 
World,  because  the  Japs  are  unwelcome  citizens  everywhere  and  intend  to  force 
themselves  upon  everyone,  especially  the  Americans. 

Will  Japan  be  successful,  is  the  question  now  confronting  men  in  all  diplo¬ 
matic  circles.  Is  Japan  the  great  power  she  would  lead  us  to  believe  she  is,  or 
is  she  mistaken  in  her  judgment  of  her  power? 

The  answer  is  this:  Japan  has  built  herself  a  powerful  navy,  equipped 
with  all  modern  implements  of  warfare.  Around  this  fleet  Japan  has  built  her 
dreams.  Upon  it  her  success  or  failure  depends.  Since  she  has  no  natural  re¬ 
sources  that  would  amount  to  much  in  war,  her  economical  situation  would  be¬ 
come  greatly  strained.  So  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  Japan  is  as  strong  as  its 
navy. 

Since  Japan  has  chosen  America  as  the  place  to  send  her  people  to  in  the 
greatest  numbers,  it  is  natural  to  expect  trouble  between  these  countries  first.  The 
present  immigration  laws  which  call  for  the  total  exclusion  of  Japs  enraged  that 
country  almost  to  a  point  of  war. 

America  with  its  great  natural  resources  is  three  times  as  great  as  Japan, 
economically.  Thus  should  Japan  declare  war  on  the  United  States,  in  my 
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opinion  it  would  take  us  only  about  two  years  to  annihilate  the  Japanese  army 
and  navy. 

Although  they  have  appropriated  enormous  sums  of  money  and  tried  to 
make  themselves  powerful  and  invincible,  the  Japanese  are  comparatively  weak 
and  may  be  compared  to  pygmies  who  hope  to  make  themselves  taller  by  stand¬ 
ing  in  such  an  elevated  position  as  the  Alps.  A  country  is  as  strong  as  its 
economical  resources  and  when  these  are  small  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries,  regardless  of  its  expenditures  in  armaments,  it  as  a  nation  is 
also  weak. 

William  Marcus,  1925. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Some  years  ago  the  florist  of  the  smaller  towns  was  far  from  being  a  pros¬ 
perous  individual.  The  average  florist  and  gardener  were  on  a  level  with  the 
coachman.  Even  the  retailer  in  the  larger  cities  had  troubles  when  rent  day 
approached. 

Times  have  changed.  The  business  of  raising  and  selling  flowers  is  to-day 
a  thriving  trade.  In  the  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  the  streets  where  rents  are  highest  the  flower  shops  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  small  towns  similar  results  have  taken  place.  The  florist  is  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  town  ;  he  has  a  comfortable  home ;  he  takes  an  in¬ 
terest  in  politics  and  the  affairs  of  the  community ;  he  supports  the  good  road 
movement,  and  anything  else  that  stands  for  improvement.  If  he  happens  to 
be  just  starting  business,  no  matter  on  how  large  a  scale,  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  prominent,  for  he  cannot  very  well  read  trade  papers,  join  a 
florists’  club  and  mingle  with  progressive  men  without  becoming  one  of  them 
himself. 

In  days  past  a  man  would  grow  everything  he  retailed.  He  would  depend 
on  what  he  grew  and  his  customers  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  To-day  in  many 

of  the  profitable  and  most  successful  retail  establishments  what  is  grown  at  home 

is  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  sold.  The  owner  realizes  he  cannot  compete  with 
the  rose  or  carnation  specialist ;  he  knows,  too,  that  he  cannot  grow  as  good 

flowers  as  they  grow  in  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere.  He  does  as  much  business 

around  Christmas  as  he  did  all  through  the  year  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  he  figures 
it  more  essential  to  have  on  the  benches  paying  crops  that  are  easily  grown. 
Bench  space  is  worth  more  now  than  it  ever  was,  and  there  is  no  room  for  or¬ 
namental  plants,  or  plants  that  are  rare  and  out  of  place.  He  no  longer  confines 
his  work  within  the  greenhouses,  but  goes  outdoors  and  finds  a  fertile  field  and 
produces  as  a  result  a  hardy  stock.  He  has  no  more  dull  seasons,  for  there  is 
trade  every  day.  As  a  result  he  produces  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  those  who  work  for  him,  as  he  keeps  on  looking  for  more  each  day,  and 
pays  living  wages.  He  doesn’t  wait  for  business  to  find  him,  but  he  advertises 
and  goes  after  it.  He  is  one  of  life’s  “live  wires.” 

The  florist  did  not  begin  to  prosper  until  the  country  at  large  began  to 
prosper.  You  cannot  sell  flowers  where  there  is  not  food  to  feed  the  purchaser 
first.  The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  prosperity,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  It  has  the  people  and  resources  to  do  it  with.  There  are  cases  of  ex- 
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travagance,  but  then  extravagance  is  something  that  exists  all  over  the  world. 
It  has  always  existed  and  always  will. 

The  future  of  floriculture  rests  entirely  in  our  own  hands  and  there  is  no 
better  place  in  the  world  to  develop  it  than  in  America. 

Clintox  York,  1925. 


A  PROBLEM  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Scientists  have  recently  prophesied,  and  probably  truthfully,  that  electricity 
will  bring  about  a  four-hour  working  day.  Many,  on  first  thought,  would  wel¬ 
come  the  change,  but  in  the  end  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  nation.  The 
question  arises  as  to  what  a  man  is  going  to  do  with  twelve  hours  spare  time. 
Certainly  he  cannot  play  that  long.  The  poor  man  cannot  travel  and  therefore 
must  turn  to  other  forms  of  amusement.  In  a  certain  class  this  idleness  would 
foster  vice  and  licentiousness. 

A  certain  amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  keep  a  person  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition,  both  physically  and  mentally.  There  is  no  better  example  of  the  evil 
effect  of  idleness  than  the  active  man  who  retires  at,  let  us  say,  fifty.  He  soon 
begins  to  take  on  weight  and  the  subsequent  ailments  with  the  result  that  he 
dies  before  his  time.  Most  men  are  also  glad  to  get  back  to  work  after  several 
weeks’  vacation  and  idleness.  In  the  words  of  Ibsen,  “Idleness  is  the  devil’s 
pillow.” 

Our  forefathers  worked  hard  with  none  of  the  comforts  and  labor-saving 
devices  we  enjoy  and  while  I  would  not  advocate  a  return  to  their  methods,  the 
fact  remains  that  their  average  life  was  much  longer  than  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  this,  what  will  become  of  succeeding  generations?  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  the  average  life  would  then  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  Al¬ 
though  idleness  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  degeneracy,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
ones. 

Electricity  is  one  of  man’s  best  friends,  but  if  it  continues  to  do  more  of  his 
work,  it  will  indirectly  become  his  enemy.  While  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  the  four-hour  day,  it  will  surely  come  in  the  future. 

There  will  also  arise  a  domestic  problem,  for  what  would  a  twelve-hour-a- 
day  housewife  do  with  a  four-hour-a-day  husband  around  the  house? 

Elmer  Griswold,  1925. 


THE  SLOW  DEATH. 


Lycurgus  Cameron  was  a  white  man  in  complexion  but  black  in  soul.  He 
had  sacrificed  his  native  tongue,  his  religion,  and  even  civilization  itself  to  live 
with  a  lower  tribe  of  Southern  Africa  known  as  the  Susslehoques.  He  had  been 
adopted  into  the  tribe  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  treachery  in  betraying  a  party 
of  whites  returning  from  a  gold  hunt  laden  with  the  precious  metal.  Since  then 
he  had  had  the  liberty  of  the  camp.  He  enjoyed  himself  immensely  in  this  new 
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found  life  and  he  was  in  the  favor  of  the  high  priest  Padqua,  who  used  him  as 
a  white  demon  over  his  subjects. 

It  was  night.  The  jungle  became  a  swarming  mess  of  insects  and  animals. 
An  odorous  mist  rose  from  the  lower  swamps  and  settled  over  the  crude  village. 

Lycurgus  Cameron  sat  in  his  mud  hut  with  his  feet  upon  the  table,  while  a 
small  lamp  cast  gruesome  shadows  about  the  little  circle  of  light.  He  was 
smoking  dried  tiger  grass  in  a  battered  pipe,  as  he  sat  brooding  over  his  future 
with  a  feeling  of  ecstacy.  He  pictured  himself  as  leader  of  the  tribe  with  heaps 
of  gold  and  jewels  at  his  feet.  Later  he  saw  himself  leave  the  tribe  with  the 
jewels  and  go  back  to  civilization  to  live  like  a  lord  among  white  men. 

Suddenly  a  disturbing  thought  struck  him:  he  saw  the  high  priest  Padqua 
in  the  way  of  his  plans.  A  flame  of  hatred.  It  surged  through  him;  Padqua 
must  be  removed.  He  would  remove  him,  but  it  must  be  done  quietly  so  as  not 
to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  natives. 

He  heard  a  footstep  outside  the  hut  and  presently  the  high  priest  Padqua 
entered  bearing  a  huge  basket  with  a  cover  fastened  on  by  means  of  thongs 
from  jungle  grass.  The  priest  had  a  powerful  body  for  one  that  indulged  on 
as  little  activity  as  he.  Jewels  hung  from  rings  in  his  ears  and  around  his  neck 
was  woven  a  most  wonderful  string  of  jewels,  at  which  Cameron  gazed  cov¬ 
etously. 

He  laid  the  basket  down  from  which  could  be  heard  hisses  and  thumping 
against  its  sides. 

“What  have  you  there?”  questioned  the  white  man. 

“It  is  a  monstrous  snake  from  the  jungle  which  the  tribes  shall  worship  at 
the  next  moon,”  answered  the  priest. 

He  unfastened  the  thongs  and  raised  the  lid  a  little.  The  cruel  flat  head  of 
an  enormous  snake  put  forth  its  head,  but  quickly  withdrew  as  the  lid  closed 
down. 

“Why  come  you  here  at  this  hour  of  the  night?”  asked  Lycurgus. 

“O,  most  powerful  white  brother,”  began  the  priest  taking  a  bottle  from 
beneath  his  cloak,  “In  this  bottle  there  lurks  magic  power  enough  to  lure  the 
snakes  of  the  jungle  for  miles.  I  must  go  to  the  neighboring  tribe  of  the  Tijan- 
quians  this  night  with  this  basket.  The  journey  is  rough  and  perils  lurk  every¬ 
where.  Therefore,  white  brother,  let  me  leave  this  bottle  lest  I  fall  and  break 
it.  If  this  liquid  should  spill  on  my  body,  it  would  be  a  horrible  slow  death 
from  the  snakes.” 

The  priest  left  the  bottle,  picked  up  his  basket  and  departed  into  the  outer 
gloom. 

For  some  time  Lycurgus  sat  staring  at  the  bottle  before  him.  Then  an  idea 
occurred  to  him.  He  saw  a  way  to  dispose  of  the  high  priest.  He  would  over¬ 
take  him  and  throw  the  liquid  on  him.  No  one  would  ever  suspect. 

He  hastily’ drew  on  his  hat  and  coat,  picked  up  the  bottle  and  placed  it  in 
an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  He  extinguished  the  light  and  he  also  departed 
into  the  outer  gloom  of  the  living  jungle. 

There  was  only  one  path  which  led  to  the  neighboring  tribe,  so  Lycurgus 
would  have  no  trouble  in  overtaking  the  high  priest.  He  went  at  a  quick  pace 
over  the  rough  boulders,  fallen  trees,  sometimes  stooping  beneath  clinging  vines. 
It  was  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  often  he  had  to  grope  his  way  in  the  inky  black¬ 
ness.  Despite  his  rapid  progress  he  had  not  yet  overtaken  the  priest.  He  began 
to  run  where  the  going  was  a  little  more  open  and  obstacles  less  in  number. 

Suddenly  he  pitched  headlong  upon  his  face  over  a  twisted  mass  of  vines 

which  lay  on  the  path.  He  rose  to  his  feet  shakily  but  a  terrible  pain  from  his 
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ankle  forced  him  to  sit  down.  Then  something  made  his  blood  run  cold  and 
caused  him  to  quiver  from  head  to  foot.  The  bottle  had  broken  in  his  fall  and 
a  cold  liquid  was  already  soaking  through  his  clothes.  He  rose  to  his  feet  in 
a  panic  but  the  pain  was  unbearable.  He  was  forced  to  crawl  along.  He  called 
wildly  in  the  hope  that  the  priest  might  be  near  and  hear  him,  but  no  answering 
call  came  to  him. 

Then  a  great  swishing  noise  came  to  his  ears.  He  recognized  that  noise 
at  once  as  that  of  a  monstrous  snake.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  He  tried 
to  stumble  on,  but  he  sank  exhausted. 

He  became  frantic  tearing  and  clutching  at  his  clothes,  cursing  and  shriek¬ 
ing.  Then  suddenly  his  shriekings  ceased.  A  great  body  had  descended  upon 
him — he  writhed  to  one  side  and  saw  a  flat  head  and  two  cold  eyes  rising  out 
of  the  grass.  He  turned  his  head  and  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  path  a  second 
pair  of  eyes.  He  tried  to  call  again,  but  his  voice  died  in  his  throat. 

A  mordent  later  a  brown  form  stepped  from  behind  a  tree. 

“White  brother  cannot  fool  the  high  priest,”  said  a  voice  and  the  form 
proceeded  on  its  way. 

Nothing  was  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees. 

Albin  Saestrom,  1925. 
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THE 


SPICE 


OP 


LIFE 


Mrs.  Smith:  “How  old  is  that  teacher?” 

Mrs.  Jones:  “She  must  be  quite  old;  I  hear  that  she  taught  Caesar.” 


The  Shortest  Poem  in  the  world : 
MICROBES 
Adam 

Had’em. — Ex. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  IF : — 

Miss  Feeley  didn’t  smile? 

Vesperi  forgot  to  contradict  anyone? 

Miss  Ryan  didn’t  give  penalties  to  Miss  Fletcher  and  Miss  Bellofatto? 
Miss  Balconi  forgot  how  to  draw? 

All  the  seniors  got  on  the  Honor  Roll  ? 

Griswold  became  a  ladies’  man? 

Copeland  didn’t  chew  gum? 

Tyndall  ever  yelled? 

Miss  Bourcier  wasn’t  smiling? 

Miss  Feeley  wasn’t  popular? 

Miss  Egan  forgot  how  to  tickle  the  keys? 

Frascotti  didn’t  argue? 

Shaw  got  really  angry? 

Eastman  didn’t  go  over  to  Hopedale? 

Miss  Ianzito  didn’t  know  her  Shorthand? 


Wouldn’t  the  shock  be  fatal  IF: — 

Miss  Fleming  forgot  to  giggle? 

Adams  forgot  his  ah’s  when  reciting? 
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Miss  Ryan  substituted  another  sentence  for  Rule  X? 

Ambler  failed  in  English  A? 

Miss  Fletcher  didn’t  know  an  answer  to  a  question  in  History  A? 
You  could  leave  some  article  in  your  desk  without  a  padlock? 

J.  Rosenfeld  didn’t  try  to  sing  after  the  first  bell? 

Larkin  forgot  his  excuses? 

Gilmore  flunked  History  A? 

Samuelson  became  a  woman-hater? 

Miss  Siipola  failed  to  smile? 

Davoren  forgot  his  toothpick  in  History  A? 


What  would  happen  IF : — 

O’Connell  said  “Unprepared”  in  Expression? 

Shaw  didn’t  make  Miss  Ryan  laugh  during  2nd  period? 

The  Seniors  didn’t  massacre  the  Sophs  at  recess? 

Colantonio  didn’t  “ejaculate”  in  giving  a  speech  at  class  meeting? 
Miss  O’Connell  lost  her  temper? 

Sol  Rosenthal  got  excited? 


“I  see,”  remarked  Farmer  Jessup  to  his  neighbor,  “that  they’ve  jest  passed 
a  law  agin  Canady  thistles.” 

“Wal,  now,  ain’t  that  lucky?”  said  the  latter.  “I  was  wonderin’  yesterday 
how  I  was  goin’  to  get  rid  of  that  patch  of  mine.” — Ex. 


The  poor  foreigner  learning  American  can’t  tell  whether  “dirt”  refers  to 
soil,  politics  or  literature. — Ex. 


Teacher  to  class  in  third  grade:  “Why  did  Rip  Van  Winkle  let  his  beard 
grow  so  long?” 

Bright  Boy:  “Because  he  wanted  to  make  himself  a  hair  mattress.” — Ex. 


“Talk  about  a  slow  town.  This  certainly  is  a  slow  place.” 

“Slow?  It’s  so  slow  they  arrested  a  mail  man  thinking  he  was  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  soldier.” — Ex. 


FLATTERING. 

“Say,  ma,  that  new  lady  in  the  house  next  door  gave  me  a  piece  of  pie.” 

“I  hope  you  thanked  her  very  politely  for  it.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  her?” 

“I  said  I  wished  pop  had  met  her  before  he  got  ’quainted  with  you.” — Ex. 
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“I  can’t  stay  home.  Teacher  will  put  me  in  the  furnace,”  wailed  little  Janet 
Ruth  the  morning  after  a  night  of  croup. 

“Put  you  in  the  furnace?”  repeated  her  mother  blankly. 

“That’s  what  she  said,”  wailed  Janet  Ruth  huskily.  “When  I  stayed  out 
last  week,  she  said  if  I  was  out  again  she’d  drop  me  from  the  register.” — Ex. 


PLEASE  NOTICE. 

“I  say,  Jack,  what  are  those  waterproof  gloves  for?” 

“Why,  so  that  you  can  wash  your  hands  without  getting  them  wet.” — Ex. 


Will  the  world  come  to  an  end  WHEN  : — 

Daveron  isn’t  hungry? 

Miss  McGurn  forgets  to  prepare  oral  composition? 

Collantonio  writes  legibly? 

Miss  Ford  knows  her  History? 

Miss  Moran  whispers? 

Miss  Marion  King  shouts? 

Miss  Ford  forgets  to  remind  us  that  the  five  minute  bell  had  run? 
O’Neil  and  Burns  stop  talking  for  one  minute  during  music  period? 
Gilmore  ever  loses  his  temper  when  there  are  girls  in  the  vicinity? 


Small  Boy  to  His  Father:  “Papa,  why  is  it  that  you  have  no  hair  on  your 
head?” 

Father:  “Because  I  do  an  awful  lot  of  thinking.” 

Small  Boy:  “Then,  Ma,  why  is  it  that  you  have  so  much?” — Ex. 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

An  American  traveling  in  Scotland  was  in  one  of  the  prominent  cities  and 
had  lost  his  way.  He  saw  a  Scotchman  standing  by  and  stepped  up  to  him  and 
asked,  “Say,  Jack,  could  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  railroad  station?” 

The  Scotchman  looked  at  him  and  said,  “Say,  how  did  you  know  my  name 
was  Jack?” 

“Oh,  I  just  guessed  it,”  said  the  American. 

“Well,”  answered  the  Scotchman,  “Guess  your  way  to  the  railroad  station.” 

— Ex. 


A  Senior  stood  on  a  railroad  track, 
The  train  was  coming  fast ; 

The  train  got  off  the  railroad  track, 
And  let  the  Senior  pass. 
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Messrs.  Doolan  and  Daley  were  examining  the  new  public  library  building 
in  Philadelphia. 

“Doolan,”  said  Daley,  pointing  to  an  inscription  cut  in  a  huge  stone,  “phwat 
does  thim  letters  MDCCCCXXIV  mane?” 

“That,”  replied  Mr.  Doolan  “manes  nointeen  hundred  an’  twinty-four.” 

“Doolan,”  said  Mr.  Daley  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  “don’t  yez  t’ink  they’re 
overdoin’  this  spellin’  reform  a  bit?” 


“You  are  a  peach.” 

“I  ought  to  be  ;  my  mother  and  father  were  a  pear.” — Ex. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  IF: — 

Miss  Rice  stopped  talking  for  one  minute? 

Miss  Balconi  wasn’t  frank? 

Samuelson  lost  his  smile? 

Steeves  was  in  R.  1  at  eight  o’clock? 

Miss  Siipola  didn’t  have  a  desk  support  in  oral  composition? 
Colantonio  didn’t  talk  so  fast? 

York  became  excited  ? 

Misses  Bellofatto  and  Fletcher  stopped  chattering  for  one  whole  minute 
in  Room  8? 

Gagliardi  forgot  to  use  Slikum? 

Miss  Peterson  actually  lost  her  smile? 

Miss  DeSantis  wore  her  hair  straight? 

Miss  Peterson  and  Miss  Apicella  quarreled? 


CONDITIONS  PERFECT. 

Tramp:  “Pardon  me,  sir,  but  have  you  seen  a  policeman  around  here?” 
Polite  pedestrian:  “No,  I  am  sorry.” 

Tramp:  “Thank  you.  Now,  will  you  kindly  hand  over  your  watch  and 
purse?” — Ex. 


THAT  BOARDING  HOUSE  REACH. 

Irate  Mother  (at  dinner)  :  “Johnny,  I  wish  you  would  stop  reaching  for 
things.  Haven’t  you  a  tongue?” 

Johnny:  “Yes,  mother,  but  my  arm’s  longer.” — Ex. 


ONE  ON  THE  SERGEANT. 

A  drill  sergeant  was  drilling  a  company  of  recruits  and  at  lineup  he  gave 
order  to  put  left  foot  forward  and  then  hold  it  up.  And  one  soldier  by  mistake 
put  up  his  right  foot,  thus  coming  up  together  with  the  left  one  next  to  him. 
The  sergeant  looking  them  over  noted  it  and  yelled : 

“Who  is  that  blooming  idiot  over  there  holding  up  both  of  his  legs?” — Ex. 
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GETTING  EVEN. 

In  Tiffin,  O.,  there  is  a  tailor  who  had  had  a  few  garage  repair  bills.  The 
other  day  the  garage  man  had  the  tailor  sew  a  button  on. 


Next  day  he  got  this  bill: 

To  sewing  on  button  . 15 

Thread  . 03 

Button  . 06 

Labor,  V*  hour  . 30 

Removing  old  thread  . 07 

Labor,  %  hour  . 15 

Needle  . 02 

Beeswax  . 01 

Knotting  thread  . 02 

Labor,  1-6  hour  . 20 


Total  . $1.01 

— Ex. 


“Hey  you !”  thundered  the  young  feller  from  Dana,  when  they  brought  in 
his  napkin  at  dinner.  “Take  this  thing  away.  I  guess  I  know  when  to  use  a 
handkerchief  without  having  no  blamed  hints  thrown  at  me.” — Ex. 


MEMORY  AND  HEARING  CLASH. 

The  President  was  receiving  at  the  White  House  one  evening,  assisted  by  his 
usual  staff  of  officers  and  ladies.  Among  the  guests  was  a  tailor  who  gloried  in 
the  patronage  of  the  chief  executive.  When  introduced,  however,  the  President 
could  not  catch  his  name,  and  remarked : 

“Your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can’t  just  recall  your  name.” 

To  assist  his  memory  the  tailor  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“I  made  your  pants.” 

“Ah!  Why,  yes!  Major  Pants!  Gentlemen,  my  friend,  Major  Pants!” 


Where  they  should  GO  : — 

Egotists  should  go  to  Me. 

Readers  should  go  to  Conn. 

Suitors  should  go  to  Pa. 

Debtors  should  go  to  O. 

Physicians  should  go  to  Ill. 
Arithmeticians  should  go  to  Tenn. 
Young  men  should  go  to  Miss. 
Miners  should  go  to  Ore. 

Farmers  should  go  to  Mo. 
Laundresses  should  go  to  Wash. 
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“What  do  you  mean  by  implying  that  I  have  dishonestly  covered  myself  with 
the  people’s  money?”  demanded  the  city  treasurer,  as  he  rushed  into  the  office 
of  the  local  paper. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  queried  the  city  editor. 

“Here  it  is,”  indignantly  continued  the  public  official,  pointing  to  a  news 

item. 

The  item  began :  “William  Binns,  who  is  encrusted  with  the  public 
funds - ” — Ex. 


GOOD  REASON. 

Mother:  “Why  did  you  give  Thomas  Smith  your  new  ball,  Baby?” 

Baby:  “He  promised  to  let  me  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when  he  becomes 
President  of  the  United  States,  that’s  why.” — Ex. 


CLASS  EVENTS. 

Fitzgerald  in  English  A  on  oral  composition  day:  “My  topic  for  to-day 
will  be  a  steeple  jack  who  has  worked  on  some  of  the  most  important  subways 
of  the  times.” 


SAFETY  LAST. 


What  happened  to  Spiffkins  couldn’t  be  Avorse — 

Instead  of  first,  he  used  reverse ! 

Ike  did  the  steering,  his  wife  the  bossing — 

'Their  car  met  a  train  at  a  railroad  crossing ! 

The  cop  said  “Stop !”  to  Wilber  Cass — 

He  missed  the  brake  and  hit  the  gas! 

Her  friends  all  mourn  for  Mary  White — 

She  pointed  left,  but  turned  to  the  right ! 

At  5*0  miles  met  Jake  and  Pete — 

Head-on  in  a  narrow  one-way  street! 

Life  is  lonely  for  Elmer  Greer — 

His  wife  cranked  the  car  while  still  in  gear! 

Not  so  good  was  'Tom  Brown’s  luck — 

He  tried  to  ditch  a  10-ton  truck! 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  Egbert  Drake — 

He  had  no  horn,  no  light,  no  brake ! 

— Ex. 
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THE  STORM. 
A  Ballad. 


The  dark  clouds  hanging  in  the  sky 
Pour  forth  a  look  of  gloom ; 

The  ship  is  tossing  heavily 
Upon  a  sea  of  doom. 

The  waves  leap  high  above  the  ship, 

The  air  is  very  calm; 

But  somewhere  through  the  night  is  heard 
A  shrill  cry  of  alarm. 

The  lightning  rends  the  sky  apart, 

There  is  a  roll  of  thunder. 

The  waves  again  dash  o’er  the  ship, 

And  it  is  rent  asunder. 

•j 

As  quickly  as  the  storm  came  up, 

It  soon  is  calm  once  more ; 

But  a  hundred  lifeless  forms  are  seen 
Floating  toward  the  shore. 

Laura  Wheeler,  1925. 


WAR  DAYS. 


When  the  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  I  was  living  in  the  Russian  town 
of  Kolk,  now  belonging  to  Ukrainia,  with  my  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  my 
father  being  in  America.  Because  of  the  situation  of  the  town,  no  one  ever 
believed  that  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  war  itself  would  ever  reach  it.  Kolk  was 
a  town  surrounded  by  swamps  where  many  people  were  -drowned  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  and  by  woods  so  thick  that  one  person  could  scarcely  see  another  four 
or  five  feet  away.  Nearby  flowed  the  large  River  Stair.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  this  town  with  its  dangerous  surroundings  would  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  German  and  Austrian  army.  It  was  there  that  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  were  fighting  for  two  years  in  succession  with  no  appreciable  advance. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  people  of  Galicia 
wandering  from  town  to  town.  Hundreds  of  caravans  with  as  much  property 
as  the  wagons  could  hold,  followed  by  cattle,  men,  women,  and  children,  passed 
daily.  Thousands  of  these  unfortunate  people  died  from  fatigue.  It  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  see  little  children  of  about  seven  or  eight,  dressed  in  linen  shirts,  bare¬ 
footed,  walking  behind  the  wagons  on  the  rough,  dusty  roads.  Some  fainted,  the 
feet  of  some  were  bleeding,  and  some  never  recovered  as  the  result  of  their  suf¬ 
ferings. 

It  was  then  that  the  people  of  our  town  began  to  realize  the  impossible. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  I  went  to  visit  my  grandmother  at  Koshofka,  a  little 
town  about  twenty  miles  from  Kolk.  This  town  was  about  one-tenth  the  size 
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of  Kolk ;  nevertheless  it  soon  became  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  war.  After 
spending  three  weeks  there  in  peace  (the  soldiers  had  not  yet  arrived),  I  wanted 
to  return  home,  but  unexpectedly  found  my  way  blocked.  For  five  days  and 
nights  we  could  hear  the  horrible  sound  of  the  guns  and  the  shells  and  see  the 
flames  from  the  surrounding  villages  and  towns.  Koshofka  seemed  always  to 
be  surrounded  by  fire.  On  the  sixth  day  the  ever-retreating  Russian  army  entered 
the  little  town.  They  did  harm  neither  to  the  people  nor  the  town,  for  they  had 
no  time.  They  were  running  as  fast  as  they  could.  Besides,  they  had  no  one 
to  harm  for  all  the  people  were  hidden,  especially  the  young  girls  and  children. 

It  seemed  that  even  the  most  dangerous  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army  were 
too  busy  to  think  of  destruction.  I  am  referring  to  the  Cossacks,  who  were 
dressed  in  black  trousers  with  large  red  stripes  on  the  outsides  of  the  legs,  tan 
or  green  coats,  a  long  sword,  and  a  cap,  which  they  wore  slanted  to  one  side, 
allowing  a  big  lock  of  hair  to  be  shown  near  the  left  temple.  They  usually  rode 
on  horseback  and  carried  poignards.  They  were  dangerous  looking  men,  their 
faces  were  flushed,  and  their  expression  was  very  forbidding.  The  Cossacks 
were  usually  sent  to  be  first  in  battle. 

After  a  brief  fight,  for  the  hasty  flight  of  the  Russians  permitted  no  lengthy 
battle,  the  Austrians  entered  the  town.  With  their  entrance  the  sun  seemed  to 
shine  again,  for  the  people  began  to  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  feel 
free  once  aagin.  Although  we  saw  the  Austrians  for  the  first  time,  they  made 
a  wonderful  impression  on  us  all.  They  were  dressed  in  green  uniforms,  with 
guns  and  revolvers  at  their  side.  Some  were  foot-soldiers,  others  cavalry.  Their 
friendly  smiles  comforted  us  and  dismissed  our  fears,  and  after  they  had  spent 
a  week  in  this  town,  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  always  been  under  their  care. 
However,  our  comfort  and  happiness  did  not  last  very  long,  for  they  informed 
us  within  a  week  of  their  entrance  that  they  had  to  retreat  and  to  retreat  quickly 
before  the  advancing  Russians. 

We  were  greatly  terrified  over  this  cloud  of  discomfort  that  spread  itself 
above  us,  and  most  of  us  decided  to  retreat  with  the  Austrians.  This  had  to  be 
done  quickly  and  quietly.  We  secured  a  team  and  four  families  placed  on  it  a 
few  of  their  most  important  necessities,  leaving  everything  else  behind  for  de¬ 
struction,  and  quietly  left  the  town.  For  one  whole  night  we  walked  behind  the 
team  with  our  heads  bent  down  toward  the  ground  for  fear  that  a  bullet  might 
strike  us,  until  we  reached  a  town  fifteen  miles  away.  There  we  rested  and  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime  those  people  who  remained  in  Kashofka 
suffered  greatly.  When  the  Russians  recaptured  the  town  after  we  left,  they 
went  into  one  house  where  several  men  were  hiding,  took  five  of  the  men,  led 
them  out  into  the  woods  and  shot  them  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Among  these  men  were  a  father  and  son.  The  father,  not  wishing  to  see 
his  son  die,  offered  to  give  them  his  whole  fortune,  if  they  would  only  kill  him 
before  the  son.  The  agreement  was  made  and  then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  son  in  the  presence  of  the  father,  who  was  still  alive.  Thus  five  more  wives 
and  a  number  of  children  were  left  to  suffer  with  no  one  to  protect  or  help  them. 
For  two  weeks  those  beasts  plundered  the  poor  little  town  with  no  fear  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  returning  Austrians. 

Another  incident  I  might  relate  here  is  the  following :  While  the  Russians 
were  in  Koshofka,  a  neighboring  Jew  came  to  the  town.  Regarding  him  as  an 
Austrian  spy,  for  they  claimed  that  all  the  Jews  were  against  Russia  and  for 
Germany  and  Austria,  they  undressed  him,  tied  his  feet  to  the  tail  of  a  horse 
and  dragged  him  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  In  spite  of  the  torture  they 
found  that  the  man  still  breathed.  Then,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smiling 
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and  joking  Russian  peasants,  they  whipped  him  until  the  blood  came  forth  and 
the  poor  victim  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  they  buried  him  outside  the  cemetery, 
standing  on  his  head. 

When  the  Austrians  were  again  in  possession  of  the  town,  we  returned  to 
an  empty  and  pillaged  house,  and  there  under  the  sympathetic  rule  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  again  found  peace  for  a  while.  During  all  that  time  I  heard  no  news  of 
my  mother,  nor  could  she  learn  anything  about  my  whereabouts. 

When  the  Cossacks,  whom  I  have  already  described,  entered  Kolk,  the 
town  where  my  mother  still  was,  they  robbed  almost  all  the  stores  and  houses. 
The  robberies  occurred  in  this  way.  The  peasants,  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
Russian  armies,  were  allowed  to  come  with  their  wagons  and  load  them  with 
goods  stolen  from  different  stores.  They  were  also  allowed  to  take  anything 
they  desired  from  private  homes,  while  the  owners  were  forced  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  their  fortunes  and  property  and  not  utter  a  word.  If  they  had 
made  any  complaint,  they  would  have  paid  with  their  lives.  After  a  short  stay 
the  Russian  armies  were  suddenly  ordered  to  retreat  and  the  Germans  seized  the 
city.  At  the  end  of  a  day’s  fighting  on  the  river,  the  bridges  were  seen  to  be 
burned  and  as  a  result  the  first  signs  of  German  thoroughness  were  shown  in  their 
quick  rebuilding  of  three  bridges  which  had  taken  contractors  more  than  two  years 
to  build.  When  they  entered  the  city,  here,  too,  they  treated  the  people  kindly 
and  immediately  formed  a  friendship  with  the  suffering  Jew.  The  Germans 
were  very  fond  of  children  and  music  and  were  always  gay  and  singing.  They 
learned  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar  and  salt  and  in  order  to  help  the  people,  they 
gave  the  children  salt  and  sugar  as  little  gifts. 

Thus  they  remained  in  town  for  two  weeks  and  were  then  obliged  to  abandon 
the  town.  With  the  return  of  the  Russians,  great  trouble  and  hardships  began 
once  again.  For  three  days  people  were  concealed  in  cellars  and  gardens.  Those 
in  the  cellars  ate  whatever  vegetables  they  could  find.  During  that  time  my 
brother  became  paralyzed  from  cold,  hunger,  and  fear,  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  medical  treatment  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  only  one  of  many  who 
perished  from  similar  causes.  In  many  instances  where  the  people  did  not  have 
time  to  seek  places  of  refuge  and  remained  at  home,  their  houses  were  struck  by 
cannon,  and  some  or  all  the  inmates  killed.  The  bullets  in  the  city  were  just 
like  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  poor  people  ran  along  the  streets  with  thefir  heads 
bent  toward  the  ground.  Wherever  they  turned,  they  were  always  in  danger  of 
ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  cruel  enemy. 

After  many  days  of  fighting  the  Russians  finally  settled  down  and  things 
ran  more  smoothly.  The  people  returned  to  their  homes  and  in  the  midst  of  ap¬ 
parent  security  awaited  death  at  every  knock  at  the  door. 

Some  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  during  their  stay  are  horrible  to  re¬ 
late.  For  example,  they  arrested  a  man  and  when  the  people  begged  that  he  be 
released,  the  commandant  demanded  that  either  eighty  young  girls  be  brought  to 
him,  or  he  would  kill  the  man.  However,  the  poor  old  man  must  have  been  under 
special  protection  of  God,  for  they  retreated  so  suddenly  and  quickly  that  they 
had  no  time  to  think  of  his  execution. 

One  dreadful  deed  committed  before  my  eyes  was  the  following  incident : 
One  of  the  Russian  soldiers  was  riding  by  a  house  before  which  sat  an  old  gray 
haired  woman,  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  blouse,  a  large  gathered  skirt,  with  a 
white  apron.  This  pleasant  faced  old  woman  was  knitting,  as  she  rested  on  the 
stairs.  The  soldier,  whose  wicked  soul  could  not  bear  to  leave  undisturbed  this 
dear  old  lady,  cut  off  with  his  poignard  one  of  her  shoulders,  thus  causing  her 
death. 
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Once  a  group  of  Russians  came  in  a  house  and  found  a  mother  feeding  her 
two-months-old  baby.  They  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  little  innocent  being, 
clinging  to  the  warm  breast  of  its  mother,  and  jokingly,  as  if  merely  a  toy,  they 
took  it  out  of  the  mother’s  embrace  and  killed  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  hideous  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Their  plundering  and  killing  are  undescribable. 

At  last  one  day  they  began  to  run  about  the  town  like  madmen,  murdering 
and  destroying  everything  they  could  find  and  finally,  as  they  saw  that  they  had 
nothing  to  lose,  spilled  kerosene  on  every  house  and  set  fire  to  the  town  from  its 
four  corners,  leaving  only  one  road  to  safety.  Along  this  road  were  escaping 
both  the  soldiers  and  the  civil  population,  and  the  soldiers  would  revenge  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  ill  treated  Jews. 

It  was  a  most  horrible  and  indescribable  sight.  Mothers  lost  their  children, 
children  their  mothers,  and  husbands  and  wives  each  other.  They  ran  just  as 
animals  run  when  they  are  being  pursued  by  hunters.  Many  people,  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  some  extra  clothing,  or  to  save  some  of  their  property,  perished 
in  the  flames.  Many  of  those  people  died  in  the  woods  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
fear,  and  were  not  found  until  two  weeks  afterwards. 

My  mother,  one  among  the  unfortunates,  took  my  two-year  old  sister  in  her 
arms  and  walked  with  many  others  eighteen  miles  till  they  came  to  a  river.  There 
they  had  to  cross  the  stream  and  escape  from  the  Russian  to  the  Austrian  line. 
This  had  to  be  done  secretly  and  quickly,  so  fearing  that  the  little  babies  would 
make  a  noise  and  betray  them,  they  stuffed  their  mouths  with  handkerchiefs  till 
they  crossed  the  river.  After  great  suffering  my  mother  finally  found  me  and 
we  were  again  together. 

We  settled  down  and  lived  comfortably  for  a  few  weeks  under  the  protection 
of  the  Austrians.  At  that  time  the  battle  was  going  on  about  four  miles  from 
the  town  in  the  thickness  of  the  green  woods.  The  town  was  full  of  both  well 
and  wounded  soldiers.  Some  of  the  latter  were  only  slightly  affected,  others 
very  seriously  wounded.  For  example,  some  had  lost  their  noses,  some  a  foot, 
and  others  a  hand.  One  soldier  had  lost  both  his  eyes  and  it  was  a  terrible  sight 
to  watch  the  poor  man  suffer  till  he  finally  died. 

When  we  could  forget  the  suffering  of  the  wounded  the  soldiers’  company 
was  very  pleasant.  They,  like  the  Germans,  were  a  gay  people  and  great  lovers 
of  music.  No  matter  how  gloomy  they  felt,  they  always  concealed  it  by  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing. 

After  spending  three  weeks  under  these  circumstances  to  which  we  were  al¬ 
ready  accustomed,  we  were  obliged  to  remove  ourselves  to  a  neighboring  village 
because  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  the  town,  also  because  the  homes  were  to 
be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers. 

Among  the  many  experiences  during  that  period,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
following :  A  complaint  was  made  concerning  five  peasants,  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  were  accused  of  being  spies.  Among  those  peasants  was  a  father  of 
eight  little  children.  They  were  tried  and  convicted  to  be  hanged  in  their  own 
town.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  hanged  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Each 
one  had  a  large  white  paper  written  in  German  and  Russian  on  his  chest,  which 
told  the  reason  for  his  fate ;  and  they  were  also  blindfolded  and  were  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  talk  for  thirty  minutes  before  the  punishment  was  performed.  Soldiers 
guarded  them  for  twenty- four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  made  the 
fathers  and  wives  of  the  dead  prisoners  bury  them  the  way  they  were. 

Suddenly,  without  any  notice,  the  Austrians  commanded  us  to  gather  in  the 
center  of  the  village.  The  people,  unaware  of  the  purpose,  obeyed  without  tak- 
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ing  anything  in  the  line  of  supplies  along  with  them.  When  the  whole  village 
was  gathered,  they  brought  teams  and  took  us  away  with  no  explanation,  driving 
us  just  like  sheep. 

This  took  place  on  a  Friday  night.  We  were  afterwards  put  in  freight  cars 
which  had  formerly  been  used  for  horses.  Packed  about  forty  or  fifty  people 
in  each  one  plus  a  guard,  we  were  kept  just  like  prisoners.  We  were  not  even 
allowed  to  leave  the  place  for  a  second.  Food  was  out  of  the  question,  nor  did 

the  people  desire  any,  because  they  were  too  distracted. 

Thus  we  were  brought  to  the  city  of  Chelm  in  Poland,  where  we  were  all 
divided  in  groups  and  assigned  to  different  settlements.  Some  of  us  traveled 

in  wagons,  others  had  to  walk  about  thirty  miles,  always  under  a  guard  as  if  we 

had  committed  some  great  crime.  In  that  manner  we  reached  the  desolated  vil¬ 
lage  of  Plivnick  at  seven  o’clock  at  night.  To  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
people,  the  day  was  a  stormy  one,  cold,  dreary  and  rainy.  We  were  left  in  the 
center  of  the  dark,  abandoned  village  with  no  one  to  help  us  even  find  a  shelter. 
The  command  was :  “There  is  the  place  asigned  you.  Do  with  it  whatever  you 
wish.” 

After  many  painful  attempts  to  find  a  house,  we  finally  found  one  with  no 
doors  or  windows.  The  whole  house  consisted  of  an  entrance  and  one  large, 
empty  room  with  a  large  oven.  The  roof  was  made  of  straw.  There  was  no 
furniture  except  a  table,  two  broken  chairs  and  a  long  wide  bench  covered  with 
straw,  which  served  as  a  bed  for  everybody.  Some  of  the  houses  had  been  used 
as  shelters  for  horses,  and  those,  too,  had  to  be  occupied  by  the  poor  wanderers. 

Thus  eight  of  us  settled  down  in  this  little  room  for  a  whole  winter.  There 
was  no  food,  of  course,  and  so  we  were  obliged  to  search  the  abandoned  fields, 
dig  the  frozen  potatoes  and  use  them  as  our  nourishment.  We  saw  nothing  else 
for  four  months.  Many  people  who  were  too  weak  to  bear  these  horrible  cir¬ 
cumstances  died  from  want  of  better  food. 

There  we  established  ourselves  and  lived  more  comfortably,  although  con¬ 
ditions  in  general  were  very  disagreeable.  For  example,  the  people  could  not  get 
as  much  food  as  they  wanted.  Everything  was  arranged  by  cards.  Each  per¬ 
son  received  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  and  each  family  received 
a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  salt  and  coal.  If  any  one  had  more  and  the  officers 
found  it  out,  they  confiscated  it.  To  obtain  this  the  people  had  to  stand  in  line 
for  hours.  Clothing  was  scarce  and  dear,  so  the  people  had  to  purchase  military 
clothing  secretly,  dye  it,  and  make  garments  out  of  that. 

The  only  food  the  wanderers  received  was  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread 
which  was  not  even  pure.  In  fact,  it  was  half  raw  with  the  result  that  many 
people  died  from  it.  They  also  gave  watery  soup  to  those  who  cared  to  go  after 
it  every  day  and  stand  in  line  for  hours.  During  our  first  stay  in  that  city  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  and  hundreds  of  people  died.  Many  of  these 
were  the  poor  wanderers,  for  they  were  too  crowded  and  because  of  poor  sanitary 
conditions  they  succumbed  to  the  disease  and  many  never  recovered.  When  the 
authorities  found  out  that  a  person  was  ill,  they  took  him  to  the  hospital,  isolated 
the  whole  family  for  two  weeks  and  disinfected  the  whole  house.  The  dead  were 
buried  near  the  hospital,  not  in  a  particular  cemetery,  but  in  a  plain  field,  Jews, 
Poles,  and  Russians  all  together,  the  bodies  wrapped  in  sheets  or  quilts. 

The  war  sufferers  who  survived  their  horrible  experiences  were  not  left 
in  peace,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  more  than  eight  months  in  one 
place.  So  one  day  while  I  was  all  alone  in  our  little  store,  which  was  a  portion 
of  the  house,  two  gendarmes  came  and  told  me  that  we  were  to  move  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  called  Riovic.  In  spite  of  my  entreaties  and  tears,  as  I  begged  them  to 
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wait  until  my  mother  came  in  order  to  pack  everything,  they  took  a  bag  and  threw 
our  goods  into  it,  mixing  salt  with  sugar  and  these  with  flour,  candy,  etc.  Thus 
before  my  mother  returned,  everything  was  on  a  wagon  and  we  were  again 
penniless,  for  the  goods  from  our  store  were  of  no  use  now.  If  anyone  resisted 
and  refused  to  go,  the  soldiers  did  not  refrain  from  using  the  heavy  side  of  the 
gun  in  striking  him. 

Thus  we  were  again  driven  through  the  woods  and  again  we  were  thrown 
into  a  long,  empty  room,  which  could  be  used  more  as  a  corridor  than  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  room  was  windowless  and  narrow  and  had  a  door  on  each  side  but 
no  stove.  It  was  there  that  we  nearly  starved  for  many  days  and  nights,  being 
kept  alive  by  means  of  cold  water.  We  would  go  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  tears 
and  wake  up  in  the  same  way.  This  is  the  place  whe're  we  children  of  eleven 
and  twelve  had  to  work  in  the  woods  carrying  wood  for  the  soldiers  from  which 
a  sort  of  wood-coal  was  made.  We  had  to  arise  at  five  in  the  morning,  walk 
sixteen  miles  each  day  with  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water  for  nourish¬ 
ment.  During  the  summer  the  children  used  to  fight  over  a  glass  of  water,  for 
they  did  not  get  enough  of  it  to  drink.  For  their  work  they  received  two  marks 
a  day.  Those  who  did  not  work  in  the  wood  smuggled  either  flour,  bread  or 
tobacco,  which  they  carried  concealed  in  their  clothing  through  the  darkness  of 
the  woods  at  night  to  the  next  town,  for  they  were  watched  in  the  daytime. 

Then  they  sent  us  back  to  Russia,  to  a  part  which  is  now  changed  to  Ukrainia. 
They  treated  us  worse  than  cattle,  just  because  we  were  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  war,  for  when  cattle  are  being  shipped  anywhere,  usually  just  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  is  put  in  each  wagon.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  put  an  unlimited 
number  of  people  in  each  conveyance.  They  did  not  care  whether  we  died  from 
lack  of  air,  room,  or  from  hunger.  Finally,  after  many  depressing  things  which 
are  painful  to  relate,  we  arrived  at  Luck. 

Luck  at  that  time  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  soldiers  being 
a  very  low  and  brutal  type  of  men.  They  were  called  Peclurtcies.  Their  heads 
were  completely  shaved.  They  wore  long  tan  coats  decorated  with  red  with 
swords  at  their  sides. 

After  we  had  spent  two  years  under  the  harsh  rule  of  the  “Peclurtcies,”  and 
had  endured  many  sufferings,  which  are  painful  and  unpleasant  to  relate,  the 
city  was  suddenly  stormed  by  the  Poles,  At  that  time,  I  was  on  my  way  home 
and  suddenly  hearing  the  shooting  took  refuge  in  a  house  which  was  situated  near 
a  bridge. 

While  the  shooting  was  going  on,  we  were  lying  on  the  ground  and  praying 
that  the  Lord  might  protect  us  from  all  harm.  When  the  sky  was  clear  again 
and  the  fiery  rain  ceased,  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  With  awe  in  our  eyes 
and  trembling  hands  we  opened  the  door,  when  in  came  some  Polish  soldiers,  no 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  and  their  first  remark  was,  “Ah,  Jews!”  One 
of  them  took  out  a  knife  and  was  approaching  to  kill  the  proprietor,  who  was 
saved  by  our  terrified  screams.  They  left  us,  happy  with  the  triumph  of  having 
at  last  acquired  the  authority  to  do  with  us  whatever  they  wished. 

A  few  hours  later,  in  spite  of  the  people’s  attempts  to  prevent  me  from 
going  home,  I  started  out  and  upon  reaching  the  main  street,  T  found  it  filled 
with  soldiers  as  thick  as  flies,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  free  passage. 
Wherever  I  turned,  I  could  see  youths  cutting  off  the  beards  of  elderly  men. 
Sometimes  they  cut  even  the  flesh  off,  for  they  used  knives  instead  of  scissors.  I 
immediately  realized  how  brutal  they  were  and  was  again  prepared  for  all  kinds 
of  hardships. 

Although  I  had  already  lived  among  Polish  people  for  four  years,  neverthe- 
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less,  I  had  an  entirely  different  opinion  of  them,  and  I  did  not  think  that  they 
could  become  so  uncivilized  and  beastly  in  time  of  war.  Slowly  and  trembling 
I  made  my  way  through  the  crowds.  The  soldiers,  thinking  me  Polish,  let  me 
pass  untouched.  When  I  arrived  at  home,  I  almost  fainted  at  the  door  steps, 
for  everything  in  the  house  was  upside  down,  and  when  I  entered  the  next  room, 
I  found  all  the  people  of  three  families  lined  up  waiting  to  be  shot.  I  ran  out 
and  quickly  called  two  officers  in,  and  the  soldiers  disappeared.  Later  I  learned 
the  reason  for  their  outrageous  attempt.  They  claimed  that  the  people  from 
our  house  had  been  shooting  at  them  and  therefore  wanted  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  them. 

For  two  days  they  robbed  the  houses,  taking  whatever  they  wished,  while 
we  had  to  look  on  and  wait. 

One  day  three  soldiers  went  into  a  baker  shop  and  asked  for  bread.  The 
man  gave  them  whatever  he  had  without  uttering  a  word.-  Then  they  demanded 
black  bread  and  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  have  any,  they  shot  him  five  times 
and  told  his  wife  to  laugh,  otherwise  they  would  shoot  her,  too. 

Again,  the  soldiers  seized  a  sickly  Rabbi,  cut  off  his  beard  together  with  part 
of  his  chin,  and  threw  him  in  a  ditch  and  the  poor  man  could  not  be  found  till 
the  next  morning.  Of  course,  he  was  dead. 

The  people  could  not  go  out  after  seven  o’clock,  for  if  they  did,  they  were 
whipped  almost  to  death. 

One  day  a  man  was  standing  near  a  telegraph  post  reading  an  announce¬ 
ment.  The  announcements  were  usually  posted  on  telephone  or  telegraph  posts. 
Two  soldiers  passed  by  and  noticing  the  man,  seized  him.  The  innocent  man, 
ignorant  of  the  reason  and  purpose,  submitted  without  hesitating.  While  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  commandant,  they  happened  to  pass  the  man’s  store. 
The  son  of  the  man,  a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  seeing  his  father  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  soldiers,  ran  out  to  inquire  the  reason  and  whither  he  was  being  led.  Where¬ 
upon  they  asked  the  boy  to  come  along,  too.  They  brought  the  two  innocent 
people  to  the  commandant  and  told  him  that  they  had  insulted  them.  The  com¬ 
mandant  without  further  inquiries,  allowed  them  to  treat  the  man  and  the  son 
any  way  they  desired.  So  they  took  the  two  guiltless  people  into  a  shed  where 
horses  were  standing,  commanded  them  to  dig  a  hole  without  resting,  and  when 
they  had  finished,  the  commandant  ordered  them  to  jump  into  it  and  thus  buried 
them  alive.  The  city  though  large  could  do  nothing  to  the  soldiers. 

They  also  undressed  those  German  soldiers  who  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  city  and  sent  them  home  wearning  only  a  shirt.  If  they  did  not  like  the  way 
a  man  behaved  or  spoke,  they  gave  him  twenty-five  lashes. 

After  several  months  of  hardship  the  Bolsheviks  neared  the  city.  However, 
we  at  that  time  had  already  received  money  from  America,  so  we  ran  away  just 
before  they  entered  the  city. 

If  space  permitted,  there  are  many  other  interesting  things  I  might  recall, 
for  example : — the  seizure  of  the  population  for  work,  and  their  treatment  in  the 
districts  conquered  by  the  Germans ;  the  marvelous  trenches  built  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  with  their  large  rooms  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs,  some  decorated 
with  flowers  which  made  them  look  more  like  houses  than  trenches ;  the  hundreds 
of  graves  we  saw  all  along  the  way  through  Poland  and  Russia ;  the  desolated 
areas  of  monuments  of  the  dead  even  while  the  war  was  going  on ;  the  pretty 
gardens  planted  by  the  German  soldiers  in  the  occupied  towns ;  the  huge  cannon 
of  the  Germans  and  Austrians ;  their  way  of  marching  and  greeting ;  the  air¬ 
planes  fighting  in  the  sky;  my  own  narrow  escape  from  death  from  a  bomb 
thrown  from  an  airplane  in  Ukrainia  ;  our  escape  to  America  and  our  many  ex- 
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periences  and  sufferings;  and  finally  my  relief  at  landing  at  New  York,  although 
at  that  time  I  was  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English. 

I  have  endeavored  to  describe  a  few  of  my  experiences  in  war  time,  but  in 
truth  the  reality  surpasses  all  efforts  at  description. 

Anna  Neistein,  1925. 


ATHLETICS. 


When  the  school  term  opened  in  September,  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
winning  or  even  fair  football  team  seemed  remote  because  of  two  very  impor¬ 
tant  reasons — lack  of  a  coach  and  the  seeming  absence  of  material  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  letter  men  and  three  or  four  subs.  Graduation  in  1924  had 
claimed  such  stars  as  Torosian,  Griffin,  Saf Strom,  Morelli,  Tuttle,  Ferrari, 
Greenough,  Broudy  and  Connors,  the  latter  having  transferred  to  Wentworth. 
This  left  the  team  in  a  bad  way,  but  Mr.  Quirk  was  able  to  procure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Albert  “Hop”  Riopel  of  Holy  Cross  College  as  Coach  of  the  football 
squad. 

The  first  game  on  September  twenty-ninth  was  played  on  Town  Park  with 
Northbridge  as  our  opponents.  The  showing  of  the  team  was  anything  but  im¬ 
pressive,  but  they  managed  to  get  a  tie  score,  neither  team  being  able  to  score. 
The  team  had  only  four  days’  practice  before  the  opening  fray  and  therefore 
Coach  Riopel  had  had  little  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  candidates,  being  confronted  with  the  task  of  building  a  team  with  only  the 
veteran  players,  Captain  D’Agostino,  Alzerini,  and  Pyne,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus. 
However,  despite  this  handicap,  a  much  improved  team  took  the  field  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  and  gained  the  long  end  of  a  14-0  score  over  St.  Mary’s  of 
Waltham. 

With  increasing  power  and  team  work,  the  result  of  hard  practice  sessions 
every  afternoon,  the  team  trounced  Hudson  in  Milford,  14-0.  The  following 
Saturday  they  journeyed  to  Natick  but  returned  home,  beaten,  8-7,  in  a  game 
resplendent  with  thrills.  It  was  the  honest  belief  of  the  players  and  coach  as 
well  as  the  supporters  of  the  Milford  team  that  a  return  game  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  Milford  was  at  the  peak  of  her  power  and  condition,  would  result  in 
a  victory  for  Riopel’s  charges,  but  such  a  game  proved  to  be  impossible  to  obtain 
and  victory  must  wait  another  year. 

The  defeat  at  Natick  did  not  dishearten  the  Milford  boys,  for  without  a 
day’s  rest  they  easily  defeated  Marlboro  the  following  Monday,  Oct.  12,  to  the 
tune  of  14-0.  At  Webster  the  next  Saturday  Milford  piled  up  a  20-6  win. 
Maynard,  our  next  opponent,  put  up  a  great  battle,  but  went  down  to  defeat, 
14-13.  Maynard,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  only  team  on  the  schedule  that  stop¬ 
ped  our  passing  attack,  but  fine  ball  carrying  by  D’Agostino  and  Turner  in  the 
last  half  of  the  game  turned  seeming  defeat  into  victory. 

Gardner  was  the  next  team  to  fall  before  the  Milford  attack,  the  final  score 
being  19-6.  On  the  following  Saturday  Attleboro  was  defeated  20-6.  The 
next  game,  played  with  Worcester  Trade  School,  turned  out  to  be  a  Milford 
victory,  7-0,  after  a  hard-fought  game,  it  being  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that 
a  Milford  team  turned  them  back. 

North  Attleboro  was  the  next  invader  met  and  it  was  turned  back  by  a  19-0 
score.  The  final  game  of  the  season  was  won  from  Clinton  by  a  field  goal  from 
the  toe  of  the  reliable  D’Agostino.  The  final  game  was  hard  fought  and  proved 
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to  be  a  sweet  victory,  as  Clinton  greatly  desired  a  win  and  had  scouted  Milford 
for  four  or  five  games.  Milford  also  played  under  a  handicap,  three  players  being 
disabled  or  sick. 

The  season  over,  a  fine  banquet  was  tendered  the  team  and  coach  at  the 
Elks  home  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  football 
fans  of  Milford.  A  trip  to  the  Boston  Arena  through  the  kindness  of  the  man¬ 
ager  Mr.  Brown  was  greatly  enjoyed,  two  fast  amateur  hockey  teams  being  seen 
in  action. 

The  members  of  the  team  that  made  this  fine  record,  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  highly  efficient  coaching  of  Mr.  Riopel  are:  Captain  Julie  D’Agostino, 
Alzerini,  Shaw,  Clough,  O’Neil,  Consoletti,  Gilmore,  Broderick,  Pyne,  Davoren, 
Turner,  Bowen,  Mitchell,  York,  Frascotti,  Adams  as  letter  men  and  Gagliardi, 
Broudy,  Ferrucci,  Cahill,  Lombardi,  Collins,  Snow,  Colantonio,  Gardetto,  Carchio 
as  subs. 

In  the  winter  interest  was  aroused  in  a  hockey  team  and  with  a  team  com¬ 
posed  of  Catto,  Pyne,  Cahill,  Alzerini,  Davoren,  D’Agostino,  Frascotti,  Gag¬ 
liardi,  two  victories  were  won, — Hopkinton  by  a  1-0  score  and  Bellingham  2-0. 
Bad  weather  and  the  coming  of  Spring  ended  hockey,  but  it  is  a  great  sport,  and 
a  good  team  could  be  brought  together  as  nearly  all  the  boys  love  to  skate  and 
are  quite  proficient  with  the  stick.  Other  teams,  such  as  Natick,  Needham, 
Framingham,  Newton  and  Stoneham,  are  willing  to  play  Milford  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  future  years  a  team  will  represent  the  school. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  a  basket  ball  court,  Milford  High  was  not  represented 
by  a  basket  ball  team  this  fall,  except  in  one  instance  when  a  team  composed  of 
Cahill,  Clough,  D’Agostino,  Higgiston,  Webb,  Davoren,  Gilmore,  MacLaughlin 
and  Shaw  defeated  St.  Mary’s  Academy  47-13.  This  game  was  played  to  aid  a 
Legion  benefit  at  the  State  Armory. 

If  a  court  could  be  acquired,  a  strong  team  doubtlessly  could  be  put  out, 
as  Mr.  Riopel  has  had  considerable  playing  experience  and  his  coaching  ability 
is  unquestioned. 

Winter  over,  Spring  arrived  and  the  call  for  baseball  candidates  was  issued, 
resulting  in  about  thirty-five  ball  tossers  responding.  Practice  soon  was  well 
under  way,  and  the  boys  worked  hard  to  fill  the  vacancies.  At  second  base  the  box 
and  catching  department,  Jack  O’Neil,  Turner  and  Bowen  were  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  pitchers  on  board,  while  Ted  Catto  held  down  his  old  position  at  the  hot 
corner,  while  Davoren  endeavored  to  fill  Griffin’s  shoes  behind  the  bat.  Julie 
D’Agostino  again  earned  the  right  to  call  left  field  his  own,  while  George  Gag¬ 
liardi  filled  up  the  gap  in  outer  field  nicely,  and  Lombardi  in  right  completed 
Riopel’s  selection  for  the  opening  game. 

The  team  has  played  good  ball  despite  the  loss  of  two  fine  pitchers  from 
last  year’s  men.  O’Neil,  the  mainstay  in  the  box,  has  performed  his  duties  ad¬ 
mirably.  His  recent  accomplishment  of  holding  Lawrence,  the  title  aspirants 
of  the  state,  hitless  for  eight  innings  and  only  four  base  hits  the  remainder  of  the 
game  speaks  volumes  for  his  ability.  The  team  has  gone  through  the  season  with 
nine  victories  and  five  defeats  with  three  games  still  to  be  played. 

Leominster  received  a  21-4  lacing,  thus  evening  the  series.  Gardner,  a  very 
strong  aggregation,  was  beaten  8-7,  while  the  other  games  were  as  follows: — 


Attleboro  2  .  Milford  2 

St.  Mary’s  (Waltham)  1  .  Milford  2 

Natick  4  .  Milford  3 

Framingham  5  .  Milford  8 
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Brighton  4  .  Milford  5 

St.  Mary’s  (Milford)  7  .  Milford  4 

Attleboro  4  .  Milford  6 

Lawrence  8  .  . .  . .  Milford  7 

Marlboro  0  .  Milford  15 

St.  Mary’s  (Waltham)  3  .  Milford  7 


There  are  three  remaining  games  to  be  played  and  the  boys  will  strive  to  win 
all  three,  avenging  the  defeat  previously  handed  us  by  St.  Mary’s. 

In  the  fall  Mr.  Riopel  will  again  have  a  difficult  task  in  selecting  next  year’s 
team  as  he  will  lose  several  members  of  all  groups.  Yet  it  is  hoped  that  once 
again  he  will  discover  promising  material.  In  this  hope  he  is  backed  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Milford  fans,  and  the  departing  players  of  the  class  of  1925  wish  him 
the  best  of  success. 

Thomas  Davoren,  1925. 

OUR  BASEBALL  NINE. 

A  Ballad. 


Hats'  off  to  those  who  made  the  team 
Of  good  old  Milford  High ; 

For  “heads-up”  baseball  was  their  creed — 
Their  fame  will  never  die ! 

As  coach  we  had  “Hop”  Riopel, 

A  master  of  baseball : 

With  steady  hand  and  ready  smile 
He  moulded  stars  of  all. 

Our  captain,  “Tommy”  Davoren, 

Was  sure  a  favorite; 

He  showed  his  grit  and  leadership 
Behind  the  catcher’s  mitt. 

Our  pitching  ace  was  “Jack”  O’Neil, 

His  twirling  was  first-rate; 

Elusive  balls  and  puzzling  curves 

Played  havoc  round  home  plate. 

On  first,  Catto,  a  worthy  youth, 

Right  there  in  every  play, 

Used  judgment  and  ability 

That  saved  us  many  a  day. 

“Ken”  Crandall  shone  at  second  base, 

And  dealt  a  wicked  swat ; 

Though  young  he  played  with  veteran  skill 
And  helped  the  team  a  lot. 

“Red”  Alzerini  was  short-stop, 

He  sure  could  stop  a  ball ; 

lAgain  at  bat  he  showed  his  skill 
And  saved  us  many  a  fall. 
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“Fran”  Cahill  did  his  stuff  on  third 
And  played  a  winning  game; 

But  it  was  as  a  runner  that 

He  rivalled  Nurmi’s  fame. 

D’Agostino  played  left  field — 

A  Hercules  in  frame ; 

In  all  atheltic  meets  a  star, 

He’s  carved  himself  a  name. 

Lombardi  showed  at  center  field 
A  knowledge  of  baseball ; 

In  catching  flies  and  making  runs 
He  won  applause  from  all. 

At  right  we  had  a  clever  youth 
Gagliardi — yes  t’was  he  ; 

The  sagacious  “Georgie”  figured  well 
In  many  a  victory. 

We  loudly  praise  our  trusty  subs —  • 

Higgiston,  Bowen  and  Pyne, 

Cunniff  and  Shaw  and  others,  too, 

Whose  playing  was  mighty  fine. 

Now  then,  let’s  give  our  boys  a  cheer 
For  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne. 

May  victory  be  theirs  through  life: 

Four  cheers  for  our  Baseball  Nine! 

Agnes  A.  Siipola,  1925. 


Compliments  of . 

LOUIS  PRATT 


JERRY  IANNITELLI 

Cleansing,  Pressing,  Repairing, 
Dyeing. 

Suits  made  to  Order 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
98  MAIN  ST.  MILFORD 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  F.  H.  LALLY 


Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 
Wheel  Goods,  Accessories 
Sporting  Goods 

A.  FRANGESGONI 

INDIAN  AGENT 

Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Telephone  1034-M 


Telephone 
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When  in  (he  Course  of  Human 

Events 

/I  T  becomes  necessary,  or  one  is  called  upon,  to  dedicate  a  page  to 
one’s  outgoing  friends,  care  must  be  used  in  order  that  you  do 
not  wish  all  outgoing  classes  the  same  distribution  at  the  hand  of 


Mother  Fate — 


The  Tear  1925 


will  neA>er  return  for  any  of  you.  The  hours  you  thought  unpleasant 
vJi\\  soon  be  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  past. 

One  Never  KnoWs 

what  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  us  but  if  the  same  fortitude  and 
desire  to  play  fair  is  made  manifest  in  the  future  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
past  we  know 

The  ’25  Class 

will  perpetuate  the  memory)  of 

Mh  q 

anjl  X  Xave  ^succeeded 

May  we  at  this  time  wish  you  all  your  share  of  the  fruits  of  future’s 
garden,  die — 

Milford  Op  era  House 

Joins  v?ith  all  of  Milford  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  immortal 

Rip  Van  Winkle 

(forgetting  his  desire  to  sleep) 

Here’s  to  your  good  health; 

Tour  family’s  good  health 
May  $ou  all  live  long 
And  prosper.  ” 

Joe  B.  Hurl, 

Mgr.  Milford  Opera  House 


<< 
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H.  M.  CURTISS 
COAL  AND 
LUMBER  CO. 

83 

a 

Shingles  and  Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Flooring,  Windows 
and  Doors. 

a 

48  Pond  Street,  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

Waters  &  Hynes 
Builders 

S3 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


J.  MASTRIANNI  &  BROS. 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 
by  Machinery 

Also  Shining  Parlor 

83  D2  East  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

"  '•  y 

MONTI  &  ROSSI 

Monumental  Work 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Statuary  and  Carving  a  Specialty 
Building  and  Monumental  Work 

58  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  Tel.  845-W 
Residence,  8  Hayward  St.,  Tel.  362-M 


Res.  Tel.  94-R  Stable  Tel.  94- W 

ARTHUR  J.  HEROUX 

Undertaker,  Embalmer  and  Funeral 

Director 

Memorial  Square  Stables, 

Auto  Ambulance  Service 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Night  calls,  3  Prentice  Ave. 


Compliments  of . 

A  FRIEND 


JOSEPH  MORCONE 
23  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 

Bonded  Banker  Steamship  Agent 

Notary  Public  Justice  of  the  Peace 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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AVERY  &  WOODBURY  COMPANY 

212  to  214  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Interior  Decorators,  House  Furnishers,  Cut  Glass 

SILVERWARE 


Berkeley  Textile  Company 

Compliments  of . 

See  us  first 

MILFORD  GAZETTE 

Include  our  store  on  your  shopping 
tour 

Leading  Textile  Store  in  town 

Koatings,  Dress  Goods,  Linings 

Compliments  of . 

Silks,  Woolens  and  Wash  Goods. 

DILLON  BROS. 

Milford’s  Leading  Textile  Store 

209  MAIN  ST.,  Telephone  178-M 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Tel.  544-M  Office  Hours  8-12 — 1-6 

Dr.  H.  Ellsworth  Morse 
Optical  Specialist 

Suite  5,  Thayer  Building 

219  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

A.  H.  SWEET  CO.,  Inc. 

Registered  Pharmacists 

Compliments  of . 

W.  J.  WALKER 

1  64  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Baker  Block  -  Milford 

Milford  Savings  Bank,  236  Main  Street>  Milord,  m«.» 

Open  every  business  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  except  Saturday. 

Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Deposits  commence  to  draw  interest  on  the  TENTH  DAY  of  Each  Month. 
Dividends  are  payable  on  and  after  the  Third  Saturday  April  and  October. 
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CLINTON  L.  BARNARD 

Jeweler 


GENUINE  HAND  COLORED 

“®avtt>  Davison  flMatinums” 


148  MAIN  STREET 

OPPOSITE  THE  OPERA  HOUSE 

MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of.... 

A.  ROSENFELD 

WENDELL  WILLIAMS 

Milford,  Mass. 

DR.  HERBERT  W.  SHAW 

“NAN’S  GIFT  SHOP” 

Dentist 

Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

Hemstitching,  Covered  Buttons, 

8 

Art  Goods 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Beacon  Building  Milford,  Mass. 

ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

“Distinctive  Women’s  Apparel” 

s 

GORDON’S 

Fashion  Shop 

CENEDELLA 

1  62  Main  Street 

Milford,  Massachusetts 

& 

COMPANY 

Compliments  of . 

8 

WILLIAM  A.  MURRAY,  Esq 

M.  H.  S.,  1907 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Headquarters  for  Everything 
Musical  and  Electrical 

DR.  R.  E.  ELLSWORTH 

Electrical  Construction 

Dentist 

BEACON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

1  1  0  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of.... 

MICHAEL  CLEARY 

Best  Horseshoeing  done  at  reason- 

J.  F.  CATUSI,  Esq. 

able  prices 

40  Central  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

JOHN  BEGIAN 

Tel.  1111 

E.  H.  NEISTEIN 

Junk  Dealer 

76  Depot  Street,  Milford,  Masv 

Call  1  1-M 

Compliments  of 

Beccias  Spa,  Milford 

CORNER  NORTH  BOW  AND  MAIN  STREETS. 
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J.  F.  HICKEY 

B.  VITALINI 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

224  Main  Street 

Dependable 

Coal  Service 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

WOONSOCKET  MILLS 

REMNANT  STORES 

Milford’s  Largest  Dry  Goods  Store 

—OUR  MOTTO— 

A  Volume  of  Sales  at  Small  Profits 

A  visit  to  our  yard  goods  and 
ready-to-wear  department  is  worth 

Tel.  593-R  Milford,  Mass. 


SEE  THE  CREAM 


RICE’S  CLOTHING 
STORE 

Central  Street,  Milford 


J.  A.  TYLER 

Manufacturer  of 
Shoe  Racks 
Screens,  Sawing  and 
Planing 


while 

91-95  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Also  Stores  in  Uxbridge  and  Whitinsville 


Compliments  of. 


W.  P.  JONES  ELEC.  CO. 


213  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


ESMOND  SQUARE 
STORE 


Tobacco,  Confectionery  and 
Ice  Cream 


Sunday  and  Daily  Papers 


O.  D.  COSTELLO,  Prop. 
Tel.  284-J. 
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Compliments  of . 

Up-to-the  minute  Styles  in  Hosiery 

for  the  whole  family  are  always 

found  at 

MELVIN  SAND  CO. 

A.  VOLK’S 

1  06  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  6 1  9 

80 8 

Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating, 

Farming  Tools,  Seeds,  Fertilizersr 

Paints,  Oils  and  Sporting  Goods 

CLARK  ELLIS  &  SONS 

Cedar  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  NUGENT 

Dentist 

Wing-Fong 

8 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

CHARLES  E.  COONEY 

Compliments  of . 

Dry  Goods 

G.  W.  WOOD 

8 

222  Main  Street,  Milford 
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Compliments  of . 

The  Home  National  Bank 

Capital,  $130,000 

Surplus  and  Profits  $180,000 

Commercial  Accounts  Savings  Accounts 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


JAMES  LALLY 

HENRY  VOLK 

Dealer  in 

FLOUR 

Soloist  and  Instructor  of 

GRAIN  and 

the  Violin 

HAY 

Tel.  5  7-M,  Studio  35  Pleasant  St. 

9  Exchange  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

BABY  ROSE  CIGAR 

CLIFFORD  A.  COOK 

Mfg. 

Compliments  of . 

ELDREDGE  &  SON 

Wall  Paper 

T.  F.  FLANIGAN 

and 

DuPont  Paints 

42  Exchange  Street  -  Milford 

ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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IDA  LEE,  ARTIFICIAL  AND  CUT  FLOWERS 

Periodicals,  Magazines,  Confectionery,  Cigars  and  Tobacco, 
Stationery,  Sporting  Goods,  Daily  and  Sunday  Papers, 

Ice  Cream 

90  MAIN  STREET  Tel.  348-W  MILFORD,  MASS. 


LEO  DeFILIPPIS,  CUSTOM  TAILOR 

OVER  A.  &  P.  GROCERY  STORE  118  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 


George  H.  Locke 

William  P.  Clarke 

as 

Lumber 

a 

Builders*  Finish 

Printer  and  Publisher 

Doors 

Windows 

General  Commercial  Printing 

Blinds 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Wedding  Invitations,  etc. 

Beaver  Board 

a 

a 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE 

Removed  to  1 1  Fayette  St.,  Milford 

MILFORD 

Telephone  Connection 
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tube  Gbarlescraft  flbress 

43  Exchange  Street 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Commercial  Printing,  Color  and  Half-tone 
Printing,  Wedding  Stationery,  Finest  Correspondence 
Papers,  Embossed  and  Engraved  Work. 


This  Book  was  Printed  by  tlb C  CbatlCSCtaft  PtC06 


Dainty  Cool  Frocks 

HENRY  F.  BULLARD 

for  Hot  Summer  Days 

DRY  GOODS  and  MILLINERY 

at  VIRGINS 

• 

Style  Without  Extravagance 

8 

2  1  5  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

208-210  Main  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

We  Are  Happiest 

Wm.  S.  Davis,  Proprietor 

P.  H.  Burke,  Manager 

Then 

Telephone,  8656-M 

JT  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 

have  you  consult  us 

about  any  one  of  your 
financial  problems. 

Century  Billiard 

And  if  we  are  able  to  ren¬ 
der  you  a  service  we  are 
truly  happy. 

Parlor 

8 

808 

MILFORD  NATIONAL 

BANK 

LYCEUM  BLOCK,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

An  Old  Bank  with  a 

11  New  Carom  and  Pocket  Tables 

Young  Spirit 

Best  Equipped  Room  in  New  England 

ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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ESTABLISHED  1869  INCORPORATED  1919 

Henry  Patrick  Company 

Fifty-six  years  ago  we  began  business  in  Hopedale.  All  were  then 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  as  we  are  now  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  World  War. 


Prices  were  high  then  as  they  are  now:  sugar  and  flour  costing 
about  twice  as  much  as  to-day.  Wages  were  low;  capable  men  receiving 
from  one  dolllar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day. 


Below  is  a  copy  of  a  month’s  grocery  bill  for  a  family  of 
sons,  taken  from  our  first  ledger  for  the  year  1869. 

five 

per- 

2  quarts  Kerosene 

$  .35 

% 

pound  Cream  Tartar 

$ 

.30 

2  pounds  Cheese 

.40 

2 

quarts  Naphtha 

.20 

1  barrel  Flour 

18.50 

1 

pound  B.  Tea 

1.40 

2  pounds  Butter 

.96 

11 

pounds  Buckwheat 

1.20 

4%  pounds  Salt  Fish 

.38 

% 

pound  Peppermints 

.10 

2  bars  F.  L.  Soap 

.30 

2 

quarts  Kerosene 

.35 

1  gallon  Molasses 

1.10 

y2 

dozen  Eggs 

.25 

2  quarts  Vinegar 

.22 

2 

pounds  Raisins 

.50 

5  pounds  Lard 

.90 

1 

pound  Saleratus 

.15 

14  pound  Cassia 

.23 

2 

dozen  Crackers 

.16 

15%  pounds  G.  Sugar 

2.50 

1 

bunch  Matches 

.02 

1  bag  Salt 

.34 

$26.20 

4 

pounds  Ex.  C.  Sugar 

.65 

$31.48 

Notice  there  are  no  package  cereals;  no  bakers’  bread  or  pastry;  no 
carton  or  canned  goods;  and  no  luxuries.  This  was  economy  such  as  it 
would  be  well  for  many  of  us  to  practicec  to-day.  The  average  cost  of 
groceries  is  no  higher  now  than  it  was  fifty-six  years  ago.  It  is  not 
the  high  cost  of  living,  but  the  cost  of  high  living  that  troubles  us  to-day. 


Compliments  of 


A.  B.  MORSE 
Druggist 


Compliments  of . 

PHIL  &  CO. 

“Better  Shoes  for  less  money” 
Central  Street,  Milford 


Compliments  of . 

MELINAS  HARDWARE  STORE 

Central  Street,  Milford 


Milford  Grain 
Company 

Dealers  in 

Hay,  Grain,  Straw, 
Mason’s  Supplies 


Beach  Street  Phone  Conn. 
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For  Every  Occasion 

V enetian  Ice  Cream 

“A  Tait  Bros.’  Product” 

Sold  Everywhere 


Adler  Collegian  Clothes 

Graduation  Specials 

Blue  Serge  Suits 
Silk  Stripe  Suits 

$37.50 

Ed.  Wilcox  Men’s  Shop 

They  keep  you  looking  your  best 


Compliments  of 


DR.  B.  F.  HARTMAN 


Veterinarian 


Harris’  Flower 
Shop 

Potted  Plants 
Cut  Flowers 


Funeral  Designs  a  Specialty 


Pine  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  House  307-M  Store  1074-J 


Milford, 


Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Miscoe  Ginger  Ale 

A  Beverage  of  the  Best  Quality 

Manufactured  Directly  from  Nature’s  Pure  Mineral  Spring  Water 


Try  a  bottle  or  a  case.  It  is  invigorating  and  refreshing.  Note  its 
snappy,  pleasing  taste.  You  will  find  it  different  from  all  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  the  high  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ingredients 

used  in  its  manufacture. 

ORDER  A  CASE  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 


MISCOE  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 

When  you  want  a  real  drink,  ask  for  Miscoe. 

MENDON,  MASSACHUSETTS  -  Telephone  756-J 


MISSES  MAY  AND  CATHARINE  MACKEY 


Teachers  of 


BALL  ROOM  AND  ESTHETIC  DANCING 
STUDIO,  29  GROVE  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  554-R 


WALTER  W.  WATSON 


PAUL  WILLIAMS 


Funeral  Director  and  Embalmer 


Insurance  Broker 


24  Exchange  Street 


4  Poplar  Street 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Tel.  192-W 


Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of  %.  Xucblnt  &  Son 
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Compliments  of 


ALEX  DiGIANNANTONIO 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


F.  G.  KERR 

Monumental  Company 

Successor  to  A.  C.  Kinney 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CEMETERY  WORK 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

MONUMENTS 

Tablets  and  Headstones 
Lettering  a  Specialty 

South  Bow  St.,  Milford,  Tel.  521  -W 
Real  Estate  Bought  and  Sold 


MILFORD  FURNITURE  CO. 


“We  make  a  home 
Out  of  a  house.” 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


AT  GRADUATION  TIME 

Your  friends  expect 
your  photograph 

Special  prices  to  graduates 


W.  A.  Flannery 

Photographer 

224  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Dr.  C.  E.  Whitney 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Tel.  Office  225-W  House  225-R 


FULLER  &  WILSON 
BOSTON  AND  MILFORD 


WILLIAN  SPECIALTY  SHOPPE 
Everything  for  Milady 

KOSJ 


EXPRESS 


Marjorie  M.  Connors 


ORD  (MASS.)  DAILY  NEw.  Lv^MNG,  JUNE  29,  1951 
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L.  J.  PALLATRONI  &  CO. 
®uaUt?  jfurniture 

-  i  !  I 

Everything  For  the  House 
Milford’s  Newest  Furniture  Store 

24  HAYWARD  ST.  MILFORD 

Out  of  the  high  rent  district 

Telephone  868- J 


SPECIAL  PRICES  EACH  WEEK 

Compliments  of.... 


GRAY  COMPANY 


FIRST  CLASS  GROCERIES 

Premium  Brand  of  Bread  Flour,  Fancy  Pastry  Flour,  M.  and  J.  Brand 

of  Coffee,  Gray’s  Extra  Brand  of  Coffee 
QUALITY  FIRST  -  ECONOMY  NEXT 

EDWARD  R.  O’CONNOR. 


Richard  Healy  Company 

512  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER 

GRADUATION  DRESSES  SCHOOL  CLOTHES 

CLASS  DAY  FROCKS  SPORTS  APPAREL 

You  are  always  correctly  dressed  in  our  exclusive  garments. 

Just  a  little  better.  Just  a  little  different  than  the  ordinary 

store. 

We  devote  one  entire  floor  to  the  clothing  needs  of  girls, 

misses  and  juniors. 


Commencement 

10  umber 

1926 


School  of  Commercial  Sciences 

WOONSOCKET 

Interstate  Commercial  School 

MILFORD 


Compliments  of 


WARD  P.  ROBERTS 


Service  and  Quality  Market 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 
it  pays  to  pay  for  the  BEST 
The  Market 

Where  You  See  It  Ground 


WE  WASH  EVERYTHING 
BUT  THE  BABY 

SHERMAN’S  LAUNDRY 

32  Exchange  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 
Tel.  252-M 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

GREEN  STORES,  Inc. 

JULIO  ZORZI 

Instructor  of 

186  MAIN  STREET 

VIOLIN,  CLARINET 

5c  to  $1.00 

SAXOPHONE 

Ring  and  Welch  Building  Room  6 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

Samuel  Marcovitch 

LARKIN  BROTHERS 

CENTRAL  BATTERY 
SERVICE  STATION 

Auto  and  Radio  Batteries 
a  Specialty 

50  Central  St.,  Telephone  1024 

BULLARD’S  TIRE  SHOP 

Compliments  of . 

Supplies,  Accessories 

ALEX  IANITELLI 

FISK  TIRES 

OPPOSITE 

BARBER 

THE  TOWN  HALL 

Compliments  of . 

WHITE  BROTHERS 

Miss  Alma  E.  Sweet 

New  Bath  House 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

at 

Swimming  Hole,  Lake  Nipmuc 

59  School  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

104  Lockers  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  25c 
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LAWRENCE  MILLS 

Compliments  of . 

REMNANT  STORE 

THE  OUTFIT 

Compliments  of . 

195  MAIN  ST. 

H.  W.  SMILEY 

226  Main  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford’s  Largest  Clothing  Store 

THE  ELITE 
MILLINERY 

Compliments  of . 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 

WEARING  APPAREL  &  SPECIALTY 

SHOP. 

GEORGE  A.  BARRY,  Esq. 

120  MAIN  STREET 

MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Compliments  of . 

Alfred  B.  Cenedella 

BURKE’S  PHARMACY 

Attorney  and  Councillor  at  Law 

3  Baker  Building 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

A  Good  Place  to  Trade 

lc  to  99c  Store 

BOSTON  FURNITURE 

STORE 

THE  STORE  OF  LOW  PRICES 

1  77  and  1  79  Main  Street,  Milford 

80  MAIN  STREET 

Compliments  of  £)r.  flIMett 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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QUALITY  LUNCH 

One  of  the  best,  cleanest,  and  most  up-to-date  Lunchrooms  in  the  country 
Courteous  attention  paid  to  large  or  small  parties. 


191  Main  Street, 

Milford,  Massachusetts 

Compliments  of . 

WYZAN  BROS. 

PATRONIZE 

Women’s  Specialty  Shop 

OUR 

Milford 

ADVERTISERS 

• 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

a 

Madame  Lebbossiere  Roche 

HUCKINS  &  TEMPLE,  Inc. 

Beauty  Shoppe 

Shoe  Manufacturers 

a 

Tels.  1300-R,  1300- W,  1155  Est.  1914 

G1LLON  BROTHERS 

Taxi  Service  and  Baggage  Transfer 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Weddings,  Funerals  and  Private  Parties 

Given  Special  Attention 

Buick  Seven  Passenger  Sedans 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 

Washing,  Greasing  and  Polishing  Cars 
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FANCY  CARNATIONS 

S.  Mazzarelli  &  Sons 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

MACARONI 

MANUFACTURERS 

at 

and  BAKERS 

HOWARD’S  GREENHOUSES 

8 

150  South  Main  Street 

Telephone  Connection 

1  7  Genoa  Ave.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Joseph  J.  Fahey 

Firestone  Tires  -  Accessories 

MANNING’S  SHOES 

Vulcanizing 

WEAR  WELL 

Gas  Oil  Supplies 

Lincoln  Square  Tel.  1258-M 

Milford  Gas  and 

Compliments  of . 

Electric  Light  Co. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Whitney 

8 

241  Main  Street,  Milford 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

SPECIAL  MODELS 

IN 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CLOTHES 

NARDUCCI-  MARSH 

Famous  Orchestra 

also  Sport  Trousers  and 

Sport  Sweaters 

King  Brothers 

Clothiers 

Opera  House  Block 

New  England’s 

Popular  Dance  Music 

For  Prices  and  Full  Particulars  write  to 

Nicholas  A.  Narducci,  Mgr. 
28  North  Street,  Milford 

Telephone  1323-M 

ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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FRED  T.  BURNS 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
270  MAIN  STREET 


ANTONIO  MARCELLO 

MORIN’S  STUDIO 

Dealer  in 

All  Kinds  of 

Special  Price  on  Graduation 

GROCERIES 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Candy 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

69  1  -2  East  Main  Street,  Milford 

1  54  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

ALHAMBRA  RUBBER  CO. 

George  H.  Locke 

8 

8 

Manufacturers  of 

Lumber 

Builders’  Finish 

Doors 

RUBBER  SLICKERS 

IN  ALL  THE 

LATEST  COLORS 

Windows 

Blinds 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Beaver  Board 

8 

8 

125  Central  Street,  Milford 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE 

MILFORD 
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Nonquit  Shoe  Store 

Men’s  Quality  Shoes  at 

$5.00  and  $6.00 

154  Main  Street,  Up  one  flight 


Compliments  of... 


JOHN  F.  DAMON 


Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 

Wheel  Goods,  Accessories 
Sporting  Goods 

A.  FRANCESCONI 

INDIAN  AGENT 

MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
Telephone 


Get  it  at  BRIDGES’  PHARMACY 

Hood  s  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 
“The  Flavor  is  There!” 

Kodak  Supplies,  Candy 

Prescriptions  accurately  compounded 

J.  H.  O’GRADY,  Prop. 

193  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 

S.  A.  EASTMAN  CO. 

Paper  and  Corrugated 
Boxes 

a 


Compliments  of . 

CAHILL’S  NEWS  AGENCY 

Washington  Block 
206  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass, 


UA  Good  Place  to  Trade ” 

WERBER  &  ROSE 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Milford, 


Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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FREDERICK  A.  GOULD 

FOR 

Suits,  Corsets,  Coats,  Summer 

Hardware,  Plumbing  and 

Gowns,  Waists  and 

Heating 

Sport  Goods 

Go  to 

1  6-20  Exchange  Street 

M.  F.  Green’s  Cloak  Store 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

200  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

SHEA  BROS. 

Compliments  of . 

Meats  and  Provisions 

ARTHUR  P.  CLARRIDGE 

a 

aoa 

127  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass, 

William  P.  Clarke 

Compliments  of . 

a 

BROCKTON  SHOE  STORE 

Printer  and  Publisher 

aoa 

General  Commercial  Printing 

Wedding  Invitations,  etc. 

a 

MILFORD  DAILY  NEWS 

Established  1887 

Removed  to  1 1  Fayette  St.,  Milford 

The  only  Daily  Paper  in  Milford 
and  the  only  Advertising  Medium 
for  all  this  section  of  the  State. 

Telephone  Connection 

Sworn  Circulation  4,700 
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Compliments  of 


read 


CREAM 

BREAD 


WIN-SUM 

BREAD 


VITAMIN  E 
BREAD 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

ARCHER  RUBBER  CO. 

CROWELL  &  DeWITT 

Provisions  and  Fancy  Groceries 

SOS 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

1  1  3  Main  Street 

Compliments  of . 

HEITIN  BROS. 

Tailors  and  Cleaners 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Telephone  103-W 

M.  CICCHETTI 

Successor  to  N.  W.  Heath 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  E.  J.  DIXON 

Dentist 

CASEY  BUILDING 

167  Main  Street,  Milford 

TAILOR 

154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

NIRO  &  NIRO 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND 
LIGHTING  CONTRACTORS 

Compliments  of . 

SALLY’S  TEA  ROOM 

Hardware,  Wallpaper, 
Window  Glass 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Home  of  Kyanize  and  Bay  State 

Paint 

Compliments  of . 

67  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 

DR.  F.  H.  LALLY 

TRASK  BROTHERS 

R.  MARINO 

Dealers  in  High  Class 

Tailor 

CYCLES  and  SUNDRIES 

and  Real  Estate  Agent 

Agents  for 

Truant  Officer 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPHS 

8 

138  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 
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Compliments  of  the 


Hopedale  Manufacturing 

Company 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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MADER’S 

F.  J.  COLEMAN,  Prop. 


Compliments  of . 

G.  L.  DALRYMPLE 
MANSION  HOUSE  GARAGE 
Milford,  Mass. 

SEAVER’S  EXPRESS 

Milford  to  Worcester 
Milford  to  Providence 

PHONES 

Milford  697-J 
Worcester  Park  1512 
Providence  Gaspee  7479 


Compliments  of 


SNOW’S 

1  2  1  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


CONFECTIONER 
Page  &  Shaw  &  Apollo  Chocolates 

ICE  CREAM,  ETC. 

256  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


M.  J.  CARBARY 

Class  of  1891. 


HENRY  L.  SCHULTZ 

Electrical  Contractor 

» 

244  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

New  York  Bargain  Store 

DRY  GOODS 

Ladies’  and  Children's  Apparel 

G.  GHAFETZ,  Prop. 

63  Main  Street 

Mass. 


Milford, 
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Compliment*  of. 


JOHN  E.  SWIFT,  Esq. 


Compliments  of 


DR.  EARL  CROCKETT 

Dentist 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


WILLIAM  J.  MOORE,  Esq. 


Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


CROWN  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 


149  Main  Street, 


Compliments  of . 

JOHN  C.  LYNCH,  Esq. 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


LUIGI  A.  RECCHIUTO 

Successor  to  L.  Grow  &  Son 
Manufacturer  of 

Wagon  and  Automobile  Bodies  of  all  kinds 

Repairing  done  promptly  and  on 
Reasonable  Terms 

1  32  Central  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 
Tel.  245-M. 

Peachy’s  School  of  Music 

Instruction  on  Violin,  Mandolin,  Tenor 
Banjo,  Guitar  and  Ukelele 

Special  Attention  given  to  Beginners 
Open  the  year  round 

Studio,  Daily  News  Building 
Tel.  1044-W  or  939-R 

Compliment,  of . 

p.  IKoines 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionery 
Frankfort*  a  Specialty 
Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

LOUIS  PRATT 


Milford,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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IDEAL  THEATRE 

N.  CERUTI 

Matinees  2.30  Evenings  7.30 

Home  of  Big  Features 

If  it’s  anything  good  and  new  in  the 
Picture  line  we  have  it. 

Wholesale  Foreign  and  Domestic 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

1  4  Central  Street 

Wm.  P.  Kane,  Mgr. 

Tel.  Conn.  Milford,  Mass 

Compliments  of . 

Milford  Battery  Service  Station 

WILLARD 

HIGGINS  BROTHERS 

Headquarters  for  Automobile  and 
Radio  Batteries 

RESTAURANT 

Honest,  efficient  service 
on  all  makes  of  batteries 

6  Pine  St.,  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

W.  L.  &  J.  F.  POWER  CO. 

notes  flDan?  E.  IDiSntonlo 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

OIL-O-MATIC 

a 

OIL  BURNER 

Estimates  Free 

Compliments  of . 

a 

Milford  D  p  M  Associated 
Branch  Stores 

Telephone  1  32-J 

The  Home  of  Trustworthy  Products 

157  Main  Street  Telephone  74 

122  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Free  Delivery 

14 
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<£an&£  mb  Jflowere 

ANNIE  LAWLESS  STORE 


Telephone  372-M  Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 


ANGELO  MAZZARELLI 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
and  Confectionery 

Telephone  1225-W 

77  East  Main  Street,  Milford 


WILLIAM  J.  DILLON 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream  and 
Confectionery 

45  Depot  Street,  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

GLOVERDALE  STORES 

180  Main  Street 

T.  F.  MOORE,  Manager 


REYNOLDS’ 

Victor-Victrolas, 

Victor  Records  and  Supplies 

Q.  R.  S.  Player  Rolls,  Musical 
Instruments 

Sheet  Music,  Books  and  Stationery 

1 96  Main  Street 
Milford,  Massachusetts 


Eva  O’Donnell’s  Shoppe 

We  carry  a  most  complete  line  of 
gowns,  regular  and  extra  sizes 

Millinery  and  Wearing 
Apparel 

2  School  Street  Telephone  433-R 


Ernestine  Harding  Wilcox 

Teacher  of  Singing 

31  Pine  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 


“NAN’S  GIFT  SHOP” 

Gifts  for  All  Occasions 

Hemstitching,  Covered  Buttons, 
Art  Goods 

Beacon  Building  Milford,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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F.  S.  ADAMS,  President, 

H.  S.  CHADBOURNE,  Treasurer. 

Sporting  Goods 

For  Most  Any  Use 

H.  S.  Ghadbourne  Go. 

168  Main  St.,  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

/ 

John  L.  McTiernan 

STUDEBAKER  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


M.  S.  McMahon 

HEATING  AND  PLUMBING 

11  COURT  STREET  TELEPHONE,  MILFORD  1125 

It  Pays  to  Consult  McMahon 


Compliments  of . 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

NASH  AND  PACKARD  GARAGE 
The  Automobile  Store  Complete 
Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of. 


B.  CERUTI 


Milford. 


Mass. 
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Biscuits 

THOUSANDS  of  people 
k  are  changing  to  Sunshine 
Soda  Crackers. 

Have  you  changed  yet? 


fOOSE'Y/lLES  glSCUIT  g)MPASW 

Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 


Compliments  of 


Compliments  of.... 


A.  ROSENFELD 


WENDELL  WILLIAMS 


Milford,  Mass. 


DR.  HERBERT  W.  SHAW 


CLINTON  L.  BARNARD 

Jeweler 


Dentist 


B 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Genuine  Hand  Colored 

H>a\nfcson  platinums” 

148  MAIN  STREET 


MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Opposite  the  Opera  House 


CLASS  OF  1926. 
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EDITORIAL. 


LOCAL  DEALERS. 


There  has  always  been  prevalent  in  the  High  School  the  impression  that 
local  merchants  are  incapable  of  supplying  school  needs.  It  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  in  no  particular  class,  for  it  is  apparently  one  of  the  innumerable  unwritten 
laws  which  the  students  follow  out  of  their  inexplicable  respect  for  a  precedence. 
They  take  it  for  granted  that  since  an  article  is  purchased  out  of  town,  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  a  similar  article  purchased  in  Milford. 

Previous  to  last  year,  class  rings  were  purchased  directly  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  resulted,  due  to  the  great  number  of 
samples  submitted  by  the  various  firms.  Controversies  arose  frequently,  for  the 
winning  ring,  being  chosen  from  among  such  a  variety,  rarely  won  by  a  satis¬ 
factory  majority.  And  since  each  ring  amounted  to  six  or  seven  dollars,  the 
transaction  involved  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  business  which  went  to  an 
out-of-town  firm. 

Yet  there  were  at  the  time  several  jewelers  in  Milford  fully  capable  of 
supplying  the  graduating  classes  with  satisfactory  rings.  These  jewelers  not 
only  helped  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  school  but  also 
liberally  supported  every  high  school  activity,  athletic  or  social.  If  financial  aid 
was  needed  in  order  to  make  a  football  season  a  success,  these  dealers  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  local  merchants  were  ready  with  their  support.  Yet 
when  the  very  students  who  derived  the  benefit  of  this  generosity  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  their  appreciation,  they  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In- 
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stead  they  furnished  some  manufacturer  in  Attleboro  with  several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  business. 

When  local  jewelers  were  finally  requested  to  submit  samples,  it  was  found 
that  not  only  was  the  variety  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  larger  firms  but  that 
much  less  confusion  ensued,  for  there  were  fewer  samples  submitted,  since  only 
those  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  class  were  presented. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  this  once  prevelant  tendency  toward  out-of-town 
purchasing  of  high  school  necessities  has  been  partly  done  away  with,  for  at 
present  all  athletic  equipment  as  well  as  sweaters  and  rings  are  furnished  by  local 
dealers. 

But  the  presence  of  this  tendency  was  recently  evidenced  in  the  matter  of  an 
orchestra  to  furnish  music  for  a  class  function.  The  local  orchestras  suitable 
for  the  occasion  were  overlooked  in  favor  of  one  imported  from  Boston  at  a 
price  greatly  in  excess  of  that  submitted  by  any  other  band.  The  question  of 
hiring  a  local  orchestra  in  order  to  allow  local  players  to  have  the  engagement 
was  not  even  considered.  Whether  or  not  the  music  was  worth  the  excessive 
price  is  in  question,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  was  not  worth  the  resent¬ 
ment  aroused  in  certain  quarters.  A  public  institution  such  as  the  High  School 
should  be  chary  of  inciting  animosity,  especially  in  those  who  support  her  acti¬ 
vities  so  liberally. 

This  tendency,  although  in  itself  harmless,  may  have  far-reaching  and  per¬ 
nicious  effects;  and  the  sooner  the  incoming  classes  realize  their  duty  to  the 
community  and  to  its  merchants,  the  sooner  will  they  have  the  whole  hearted  ap¬ 
proval  and  support  of  its  citizens. 

Jacob  Broudy,  ’26. 


SALUTATORY. 


In  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1926,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  all  a  cordial  welcome. 
We  are  gratified  at  the  opportunity  presented  to  us  this  evening  to  show  you  the 
results  of  our  efforts.  After  four  years  of  striving  we  are  now  ready  to  fulfill 
our  ambitions.  For  the  aid  and  encouragement  given  to  us  during  the  past  four 
years  we  wish  to  express  to  you,  on  the  eve  of  our  graduation,  our  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation. 


THE  NOVEL  AS  A  TYPE. 


The  novel  is  a  comparatively  recent  type  of  literature,  yet  one  which  enjoys 
an  almost  unrivalled  popularity.  This  popularity  has  exerted  itself  over  e 
short  period  only,  as  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  novel  took 
a  prominent  or  predominant  part  in  literary  life.  The  popularity  of  the  novel  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  adapts  itself  to  so  large  a  range 
of  readers  and  that  it  covers  so  vast  a  ground  in  the  imitation  of  life.  Its  popu¬ 
larity  is  universal.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country  or  any  definite  section 
of  the  earth,  its  wide  and  almost  limitless  scope  giving  the  novel  a  worldwide  ap¬ 
peal.  Indeed  the  novel  has  become  the  companion  of  civilization ;  wherever 
civilization  is,  there  is  the  novel. 

According  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  “the  novel  is  a  study  of  manners 
or  customs,  founded  on  an  observation  of  contemporary  or  recent  life,  in  which 
the  characters,  the  incidents,  and  the  intrigue  are  imaginary,  and,  therefore 
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‘new’  to  the  reader,  but  are  founded  on  lines  running  parallel  with  those  of 
actual  history.” 

It  is  a  picture  of  real  life  and  manners,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  is 
written.  It  gives  a  familiar  relation  of  such  things  as  pass  every  day  before  our 
eyes,  such  as  may  happen  to  our  friends  or  to  ourselves.  The  perfection  of  the 
novel  is  to  present  every  scene  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  manner  and  to  make  them 
appear  so  probable  as  to  deceive  us  into  a  belief  (at  least  while  we  are  reading) 
that  all  is  real,  until  we  are  affected  by  the  joys  and  distresses  of  the  persons  in 
the  story  as  if  they  were  our  own. 

The  novel  is  the  only  branch  of  literature  which  may  be  cultivated  with  fair 
success  without  any  real  distinction  or  skill,  and  yet  for  the  moment  may  exer¬ 
cise  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  purpose.  However,  a  great  novelist,  who  is 
indeed  a  rare  individual,  produces  a  work  which  is  as  admirable  in  its  art  as  the 
finest  poetry.  A  good  novel  is  like  an  exquisite  piece  of  poetry,  for  with  each 
reading,  we  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  beauty  of  the  creation. 

The  novel  has  been  put  to  many  and  varied  uses.  It  has  been  made  the 
vehicle  for  satire,  for  instruction,  for  political  and  religious  exhortations,  and  for 
technical  information ;  but  these  are  side  issues.  The  direct  purpose  of  the  novel 
is  .to  amuse  or  entertain  by  a  succession  of  scenes  painted  from  nature,  and  by  a 
thread  of  emotional  narrative. 

Since  the  first  novel,  “Pamela,”  was  written  by  Samuel  Richardson,  the 
printer,  in  1740,  the  novel,  as  a  type  of  literature,  has  expanded  into  five  or  six 
distinct  groups  of  forms.  These  forms  are :  novels  of  incident,  novels  of 
character,  novels  of  purpose,  historical  novels,  humanitarian  novels,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  novels.  Each  of  these  types  is  marked  by  some  certain  and  definite  char¬ 
acteristic  which  serves  as  a  means  of  differentiating  it  from  the  other  types  of 
novel. 

In  a  novel  of  character,  the  chief  interest  is  directed  to  the  portryal  of  men 
and  women,  that  is,  the  story  is  a  study  of  men  and  women.  A  well-known 
example  of  this  type  of  novel  is  the  “House  of  Seven  Gables.”  The  novel  of  in¬ 
cident  is  one  in  which  the  portrayal  of  men  and  women  is  secondary,  the  chief 
interest  being  directed  to  what  takes  place.  The  novels  of  purpose  are  those 
which  are  written  to  expound  some  theory  or  principle.  These  are  made  use  of 
by  the  moralists  and  philosophers.  The  historical  novel  is  a  story  of  adventure, 
a  realistic  sketch  of  manners  of  other  days.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels  are  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  read  examples  of  this  type  of  novel.  Scott  hit  upon 
the  type  of  novel  “elastic  enough  to  contain  in  everything  in  fiction  which  pleases,” 
and  he  therefore  appealed  to  various  orders  of  minds.  His  novels  combine  the 
romantic,  the  mysterious,  the  adventurous  and  a  sketch  of  manners. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  historical  novels  is  “Ivanhoe.”  It  is  a  story  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a  young  Saxon  hero  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  characters  are  fictitious,  but 
there  is  a  background  of  historical  truth.  It  is  also  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  the  time. 

The  humanitarian  novel  was  the  popular  section  of  an  extensive  humanitarian 
literature  which  appeared  after  the  publishing  of  the  “Old  Curiosity  Shop.”  This 
humanitarian  literature  was  propaganda  written  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
betterment  of  the  wretched  conditions  of  the  time. 

Dickens’  stories  are  the  finest  examples  of  this  type  of  novel.  His  novels 
exerted  a  tremendous,  far-reaching,  and  lasting  influence.  In  fact,  Dickens  be¬ 
came,  as  one  writer  remarked,  a  sort  of  a  professor  of  humanitarianism,  and  the 
medium  through  which  he  taught  and  expounded  his  sympathetic  and  progressive 
doctrines  was  the  novel.  In  the  United  States,  one  of  these  novels  which  exerted 
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a  tremendous  influence  was  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  a  slightly  exaggerated  portrayal 
of  slavery  and  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  South. 

The  psychological  novel  is  one  in  which  what  takes  place  is  explained  by 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  characters  in  the  story,  or  in  which  one  person 
exerts  an  influence  on  another.  “Silas  Marner,”  a  picture  of  English  country 
life  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  an  example  of  the  psychological  novel,  al¬ 
though  it  is  better  termed  a  problem  novel.  It  is,  as  you  may  recall,  the  story 
of  the  change  in  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe  from  a  recluse  and  one  who  hates  and  is 
suspicious  of  his  fellow-men  to  a  happy  man  through  the  love  and  influence  of 
little  Eppie.  Thus  we  see  the  working  out  of  the  theme  of  the  influence  of  one 
individual  upon  another. 

Each  of  these  types  of  novels  has  popularity  with  different  classes  of  read¬ 
ers;  each  has  its  fine  points.  However,  there  are  certain  novels  which  find  in¬ 
stant  and  lasting  popularity  with  all  classes  of  readers. 

One  of  these  novels  is  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  It  is  a  story  of  the  simple 
country  life  of  a  vicar’s  family  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  the  “Vicar  of 
Wakefield”  Goldsmith  took  his  material  from  the  scenes  of  everyday  life  and 
transformed  it  with  his  own  imagination.  The  simple  narrative  has  for  its  back¬ 
ground  a  complete  picture  of  18th  century  rural  life,  and  contains  an  attack  on 
the  prison  laws  and  discipline  of  the  time,  an  example  of  liberty  and  patriotism, 
and  a  message  of  hope  for  the  wretched  in  the  example  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  Vicar.  The  whole  novel  is  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  unbounded  hope 
and  faith  in  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  The  litttle  family  is  persistently  dogged 
by  misfortune :  their  new  house  is  burned ;  the  young  son  is  thrown  into  prison 
because  of  debts  which  he  is  unable  to  pay  and  one  of  the  daughters  is  abducted 
and  disgraced.  Yet  through  all  these  trials,  the  Vicar’s  hope  and  faith  and  trust 
in  the  boundless  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  still  persist.  It  is  a  novel  which 
is  bound  to  have  an  uplifting  effect  on  the  reader. 

Yearly  in  America  the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  awarded  “for  the  American  novel 
published  during  the  year  which  shall  best  present  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
American  life  and  the  highest  standard  of  American  manners  and  manhood.” 

A  recent  winner  of  this  prize  was  Booth  Tarkington’s  “Alice  Adams,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  1922.  It  is  the  simple  narrative  of  the  trials  of  the  daughter  of  a  moder¬ 
ately  well-to-do  American  family  in  a  small-sized  community.  The  events  which 
take  place  might  well  have  happened  to  any  American  girl  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

Alice  longs  for  the  fine  clothes  and  the  advantages  of  the  more  prosperous 
members  of  her  set.  On  going  to  a  dance  and  not  receiving  attentions  from  the 
young  men  present,  she  takes  a  seat  in  a  secluded  nook,  and  makes  an  attempt 
to  look  as  though  she  were  waiting  for  her  escort  twho  had  absented  himself  for 
a  moment  and  might  return  at  any  minute.  Booth  Tarkington  has  received  many 
compliments  for  his  understanding  of  the  attemept  to  conceal  her  anxiety  on  being 
a  wall  flower. 

When  she  has  practically  become  engaged  to  the  catch  of  the  season,  her 
brother  is  arrested  on  the  uncovering  of  a  shortage  in  his  accounts.  The  result 
is  the  breaking  up  of  the  match.  At  last  Alice  is  obliged  to  give  up  her  plans 
for  social  celebrity  and  enrolls  in  a  business  college.  Once  again  we  see  a  simple 
story  placed  on  a  background  of  a  study  of  the  manners  of  tthe  day. 

It  is  novels  such  as  these  which  bring  this  type  of  literature  the  great  popu¬ 
larity  it  now  enjoys. 


David  Charles  Kavanagh,  ’26. 
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IN  THE  HUT. 


(This  story  won  the  fourth  prize  of  $15  in  the  1926  Seventh  Annual  Short 
Story  Contest  conducted  by  the  Boston  Traveler.  1425  stories  were  submitted 
in  the  contest,  which  was  open  to  all  High  School  students  of  New  England. 

A  story  by  Jacob  Broudy  appeared  in  the  list  of  twenty-five  “Stories  of 
Distinction,”  selected  by  Mr.  Rugg,  Traveler  Editor,  for  especial  commendation, 
and  stories  by  the  following  Milford  High  School  Seniors  were  listed  among  the 
125  “Honorable  Mention”  stories:  Miss  Estelle  Harlowe,  Miss  Ruth  Despeau, 
Miss  Blanche  Marcus,  Miss  Eva  Ramee  and  Edward  L.  Mitchell. 

The  stories  by  Miss  Harlowe  and  Edward  Mitchell  are  printed  in  this  issue.) 


In  the  outskirts  of  a  little  Russian  village  stood  the  hut  of  the  Widow  Kom- 
insky.  Within  the  dingy  dwelling  sat  the  Widow  with  her  only  son  clasped  in 
her  embrace. 

This  was  in  1860,  at  the  time  when  a  law  of  Russia  required  that  each  city 
or  town  give  up  yearly  a  certain  number  of  boys  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  to  train  for  military  service.  Mrs.  Kominsky  had  been  warned  that  at 
six  o’clock  that  day  they  were  coming  for  her  boy,  the  most  precious  thing  in 
her  life. 

“Dimitry,  they’ll  not  take  you  away  from  me,”  she  sobbed.  “The  good  Lord 
will  help  me  find  a  way  to  keep  us  from  being  parted.” 

Dimitry,  a  delicate  youth  of  fifteen,  looked  up  and  answered  through  his 
tears,  “But  mother  dear,  money  is  the  only  thing  that  would  save  me  from  the 
guards  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  it.” 

“They’ll  never  bring  you  back  to  me.  The  work  is  only  for  husky  lads,”  she 
moaned.  “But,  Dimitry  dear,  they  shall  not  take  you  from  me.  The  good  Lord 
will  show  us  a  way.” 

Ill  luck  had  seemed  to  be  the  Widow  Kominsky ’s  portion  ever  since  her 
husband’s  death.  And  now  her  most  sacred  possession  was  to  be  wrested  from 
her.  Over  and  over  in  her  mind  ran  the  words,  “They  shall  not  take  him ;  they 
shall  not  take  him.”  Minutes  passed  but  the  grief -stricken  woman  did  not  move. 

The  boy  rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  The  thought  of  leaving  his  be¬ 
loved  mother,  his  sole  companion  because  of  frequent  illness,  to  go  into  severe 
military  training  with  strangers  filled  him  with  fear.  Terror  and  anxiety  were 
clearly  depicted  on  his  thin  face. 

Finally  the  woman  rose  with  a  joyful  cry.  “Dimitry,  my  boy,  they  will  not 
take  you !  I  have  a  plan.”  She  then  proceeded  to  unfold  her  plan  eagerly.  At 
one  point  the  boy  suppressed  a  shudder  and  said,  “Mother,  I  am  afraid.” 

His  mother  quickly  replied  cheerfully,  “Fear  not,  my  dear.  The  Lord  has 
devised  this  plan  for  me.” 

It  was  near  six  o’clock.  The  three  guards  marched  noisily  up  to  the  hut. 
One  of  them  knocked  loudly  on  the  door.  A  woman’s  sobs  and  weeping  could 
be  heard  from  within.  On  receiving  no  answer  but  the  continued  wails  of  the 
woman,  they  opened  the  door.  As  the  soldiers  entered,  they  stepped  back  in  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  unexpected  sight  that  met  their  eyes.  In  the  dim  twilight  was  the 
bent  figure  of  a  woman,  weeping  over  a  mound  of  white  on  the  floor.  On 
either  side  of  the  mound  were  lighted  candles  that  cast  a  deathly  light  over  the 
room. 

“Madame,”  began  the  spokesman  of  the  guards,  “We  have  come  for  your 
son,  Dimitry  Kominsky.”  The  grief-stricken  woman  lifted  her  eyes  and  in  a 
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trembling  voice  cried,  “A  greater  Power  has  taken  my  boy  from  me.  My  son 
has  gone  to  serve  a  greater  Master.”  Her  weeping  then  began  anew,  as  she 
bent  over  the  body,  disregarding  the  presnc  of  the  soldiers.  The  guards  after 
a  moment’s  pause  turned  and  departed. 

As  their  footsteps  died  away,  the  woman’s  sobbing  ceased  and  she  jumped 
up.  Going  to  the  door,  she  latched  it  and  glanced  cautiously  out  of  the  window. 

“We  are  safe,”  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice.  “Come,  Dimitry.”  But  the  white 
mound  did  not  move.  Thinking  that  her  son  had  not  heard  her,  she  exclaimed 
cheerfully,  “Have  no  fear,  my  dear.  They  have  gone.”  But  there  was  no 
movement  from  the  figure  on  the  floor.  Bending  over  her  son,  Mrs.  Kominsky 
pulled  away  the  sheet.  As  she  did  so,  a  cry  escaped  from  her.  As  if  in  a  daze, 
she  began  to  shake  her  son,  calling  his  name  frantically  over  and  over  again. 
But  the  form  remained  motionless.  Slowly  the  truth  dawned  upon  her.  The 
terror  and  suspense  had  been  too  great  a  strain  for  the  delicate  Dimitry.  With 
a  stifled  cry,  she  sank  to  the  floor.  Outside  dark  night  had  descended.  The  rain 
poured  down  furiously  and  the  wind  howled  around  the  little  hut. 

In  the  morning,  a  villager  found  the  two  bodies,  the  son  clasped  in  his 
mother’s  arms. 

Bessie  Pressman,  ’26. 


LITTLE  JOE 


The  city  clock  had  just  finished  striking  the  hour  of  11,  when  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  passing  the  Fireside  Orphan  Asylum  on  the  outskirts  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  might  have  seen  a  rope  of  rags,  knotted  securely  in  different  places,  lowered 
from  a  window  on  the  second  floor.  Soon  a  face  appeared  and  the  body  of  a 
child  became  visible.  He  quickly  slid  down  the  rope  and  when  he  reached  the 
ground,  darted  into  the  shadows  and  made  his  way  toward  the  wall.  As  he 
reached  the  sidewalk  a  man  rounded  the  corner.  The  child  jumped  behind  a 
nearby  tree,  but  too  late,  for  the  man  had  seen  him.  When  the  man  reached  the 
tree,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  child’s  shoulder. 

“Well,  sonny,  what  are  you  doing  here  this  late?  Does  your  old  man  know 
you’re  out?”  he  said. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  old  man.  Please,  mister,  let  me  go.  I  don’t  wanta  go  back!” 

“Back  where?  Did  you  say  you  ain’t  got  no  father  nor  mother?  You’re 
kinda  young,  seems  to  me,  to  be  running  wild  at  this  hour.” 

“I  said  I  didn’t  wanta  go  back  to  that  awful  place.  I  can  take  care  of  my¬ 
self,  sir,  ’cause  I’m  past  nine.  If  my  mother  was  here,  she’d  want  me  to  go  shift 
for  myself,  too,  ’cause  she  always  said  experience,  or  something  like  that,  was  a 
grave  teacher.” 

“Well,  how  would  you  like  to  come  bunk  with  me?  My  old  woman  will  give 
ya  a  bite  to  eat.” 

The  two  figures  moved  slowly  down  the  street.  Upon  inquiring  the  man 
found  out  that  the  child’s  name  was  Joe  Stanley  and  he  told  him  in  return  that 
Joe  might  call  him  Fred.  Finally  they  turned  into  a  dark  alley.  The  child 
clutched  the  man  by  the  coat  after  he  had  stumbled  over  a  drunken  body.  Soon 
the  man  opened  a  door  and  taking  the  child  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  through  a 
room  where  men  were  drinking,  gambling  and  cursing.  In  a  remote  corner  even 
a  fight  was  being  staged.  They  entered  an  inner  room  where  a  stout,  red  faced 
woman  sat  reading  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  She  glanced  up. 
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“Say,  Kit,  put  your  paper  aside  for  a  couple  of  seconds  and  get  the  kid  a 

bite  to  eat,  .will  ya?  He  can  bunk  with  me.” 

Kit  called  little  Joe  ,to  her  and  Joe  realized  that  he  had  found  two  friends. 

•In  a  .short  time  Kit  and  Fred  Scrutz  had  grown  to  love  Joe.  Something 
worried  the  little  fellow,  however,  although  he  did  not  mention  it.  He  had 
noticed  that  four  or  five  nights  a  week  Fred  went  out  and  sometimes  didn’t 
return  until  nearly  morning. 

One.  night  when  Joe  entered  the  back  room  he  saw  two  men  and  his  Uncle 
Fred,  as  he  now  called  him,  seated  around  a  table.  The  three  were  bending 
over  a  paper  and  as  he' entered;  one  said,  “What  about  the  kid  there?  He  could 
get  through  this  cellar  window,  go  up  the  stairs,  open  the  door  and  let  us  in.” 

“No!”  said  Fred  Scrutz.  '  .  .  . 

“Oh,  the  devil !”  answered  the  other,  “What  do  you  care  if  he  knows  you  re 
a  thief.  What  in  h — ‘do  you  care?  He’s  no  better  than  you.” 

After  much  arguing,  Scrutz  reluctantly  agreed. 

Joe  suddenly  realized  why  the  man  he  had  trusted  had  gone  out  nights.  He 
knew  also  that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  do  his  uncle’s  bidding,  yet,  if  Fred  had 
not  taken  him  in,  what  would  have  become  of  him?  He  owed  obedience  to  this 
man !  Later  he  would  beg  his  uncle  to  give  up  this  life. 

The  next  night  two  men  and  a  child  might  have  been  seeen  walking  cau¬ 
tiously  up  the  driveway  of  a  fashionable  house.  They  proceeded  slowly  and 
carefully  until  they  reached  a  low  window.  After  looking  around,  one  man  took 
an  instrument  from  his  pocket  and  opened  the  window.  A  few  minutes  elapsed 
and  then  a  door  was  opened  cautiously  and  the  two  men  entered.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  into  the  kitchen.  A  small  stifled  cry  of  pain  came  from  the  child,  whose 
arm  had  bumped  against  the  stove.  A  hand  was  quickly  placed  over  Joe’s  mouth 
to  prevent  further  sounds. 

The  house  was  again  silent.  Scrutz  looked  at  the  piece  of  paper  with  the 
flashlight  and  the  two,  followed  by  the  child,  moved  toward  a  cabinet  in  the  next 
room.  After  a  drawer  had  been  opened,  Scrutz  took  from  his  pocket  a  bag,  in 
which  he  began  to  silently  place  silverware.  Crash!  He  had  dropped  a  knife 
and  the  sound  echoed  throughout  the  house.  The  two  men  made  their  way,  with 
silent  haste,  to  the  door,  leaving  the  bewildered  child  standing  alone. 

Soon  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs  and  the  boy  groped  his  way  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  sofa.  Hastily  he  crawled  behind  it  just  as  the  room  became 
flooded  with  light.  A  man  appeared  in  the  doorway,  revolver  in  hand.  Behind 
him  stood  a  young  girl.  They  advanced  slowly  looking  in  the  closet,  behind 
chairs  and  every  possible  place  but  the  sofa.  They  disappeared  into  another 
room  and  then  in  a  few  minutes  reappeared.  Slowly  they  advanced  toward  the 
sofa !  The  man  seated  himself. 

“Surely,  father,  you  had  a  nightmare.  There  is  absolutely  no  one  in  the 
house,”  the  young  lady  said. 

“Maybe  so,  but  I  was  sure  I  heard  something.  Let  us  go  to  bed  then.” 

The  two  started  for  the  door,  and  Joe,  thinking  they  had  departed,  started 
to  move  from  his  cramped  position.  A  revolver  shot  rang  out ! 

Three  days  later  a  child’s  funeral  moved  slowly  toward  the  cemetery.  An 
observer  might  have  seen  a  man  who  had  recently  responded  to  the  name  of  Uncle 
Fred,  his  head  bowred,  standing  on  a  corner,  while  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks 
as  the  short  procession  moved  on. 


Estelle  Harlowe,  *26. 
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THE  ETERNAL  LURE. 


“Au  revoir,  ma  femme !” 

Emile  Gautier  spoke  with  a  jauntiness  which  belied  his  three  score  years  as 
he  strode  off  with  his  husky  son  Jean.  Bound  for  their  profitable  claim  on  Silver 
Creek  the  Gautiers,  father  and  son,  side  by  side,  were  a  picture  of  contentment. 

The  Gautiers  had  done  well  since  the  lure  of  the  yellow  metal  had  first  led 
them  to  Silver  Creek.  Beginning  with  scarcely  enough  for  their  three  meals  a 
day,  they  now  owned  a  snug  little  cottage  where  the  family  of  four,  Emile,  Marie, 
his  plump  wife,  Jean,  and  pretty  little  brown-eyed  Louise.  Silver  Creek  folks 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Papa  Gautier  was  quite  wealthy. 

Several  months  before  the  Gautiers  had  taken  in  a  boarder,  not  because  of 
the  money  to  be  paid,  which  was  trifling,  but  because  Silver  Creek  was  a  good 
forty  miles  from  the  next  settlement,  and  as  theirs  was  the  only  house  in  the 
village  which  could  accommodate  him,  they  gave  him  a  room  supposedly  for  one 
night.  The  next  day  he  had  lingered  around,  making  no  attempt  to  leave.  That 
evening  at  the  supper  table  at  the  psychological  moment  just  as  Papa  Gautier  had 
concluded  saying  grace,  he  had  asked  to  stay,  telling  them  that  he  had  secured 
a  job  at  a  neighboring  lumber  camp  and  would  like  to  remain  for  a  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  household. 

Had  the  Gautiers  known  that  he,  George  Ferguson,  was  wanted  for  at  least 
three  charges  in  the  States,  Marie  Gautier  probably  would  have  fainted  and  the 
notorious  Ferguson  have  been  booted  out  the  door. 

Weeks  passed.  Late  summer  faded  into  fall  and  signs  of  the  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  Canadian  winter  were  already  felt  in  the  penetrating  winds,  as  flocks 
of  geese  honked  their  way  across  the  leaden  skies. 

Ferguson  had  already  heard  of  the  Gautiers’  prosperity  and  one  evening  in 
December  he  overheard  a  conversation  between  Emile  and  his  wife. 

“Look !  ma  chere  Marie,”  Emile  was  saying  as  he  held  up  a  leather  pouch, 
“This  will  make  a  fine  wedding  gift  for  our  boy  Jean,  when  he  marries  the  nie^e 
of  Monsieur  le  Cure,  n’est-ce  pas?” 

“Ah,  oui,”  assented  his  wife  happily. 

Ferguson’s  mind,  ever  on  the  alert  for  gain,  quickly  conceived  a  daring  scheme 
whereby  he  might  appropriate  the  earnings  of  the  Gautiers  and  then  live  royally 
for  some  months  in  a  distant  city.  The  next  Sunday  he  would  harness  the  Gautier 
dog  team  while  they  were  at  church,  and  be  far  on  the  trail  before  they  returned. 
Capture  was  doubtful,  as  Gautier’s  team  was  the  fastest  in  Silver  Creek. 

Sunday  morning,  the  day  of  days,  Ferguson  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  these 
stupid  provincials  who  did  not  trust  in  banks,  but  preferred  to  keep  their  money 
under  floor  boards. 

“Church  this  morning,  monsieur?”  inquired  Emile  politely  of  his  boarder, 
anticipating  the  excuse  which  Ferguson  weekly  offered. 

“No,  mon  pere,”  said  Ferguson,  “My  arm  aches  where  I  twirled  it  yester¬ 
day.”  He  smiled  cynically  as  he  watched  the  preparations  of  the  family  to  de¬ 
part. 

They  donned  their  heavy  wraps  as  he  shook  his  head. 

Little  Louise,  anxious  to  be  off,  scampered  ahead  while  rosy-cheeked  Marie 
followed  with  her  husband  and  son. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  beyond  the  small  but  dense  pine  grove 
which  lay  between  the  Gautier  cottage  and  the  village,  Ferguson  dressed  for 
the  trail,  harnessed  the  dog  sled,  and  removed  the  money  from  its  hiding  place. 
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“What  luck !  What  luck !”  he  muttered,  realizing  that  the  sum  was  in  excess 
of  his  fondest  hopes. 

As  he  held  up  the  bag  with  an  appraising  eye,  he  was  startled  by  a  step  out¬ 
side  the  door.  The  door  was  thrown  open  and  Marie,  breathing  heavily,  hurried 
in. 

“I  forgot  to  take — ”  she  began  .  “Mon  Dieu,  what  have  you  there?  Emile! 
Jean!”  she  screamed,  as  with  a  cry  of  anguish  she  flung  herself  upon  the  man. 

Her  efforts  to  seize  the  money  were  futile  and  she  was  flung  aside.  Ferguson 
started  for  the  door,  but  Marie,  seizing  Emile’s  hunting  knife  from  the  table,  inter¬ 
cepted  him. 

With  a  curse  he  drew  a  gun  and  fired  point  blank.  Marie  crumpled  into 

a  heap,  a  stream  of  crimson  oozing  through  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Ferguson  never  reached  the  coast  as  he  had  planned.  When  he  had  been 
two  days  on  the  trail,  a  blizzard  overtook  him  and  while  he  was  skirting  the  high 
bluffs  that  rose  from  the  swift  little  stream  called  “Lost  Creek,”  the  dogs  lost  their 
footing  and  vainly  scrambling  for  a  hold,  slid  over  the  bluff,  carrying  the  over¬ 
turned  sled  and  the  precious  gold  with  them. 

After  wandering  about  for  several  hours,  Ferguson  stumbled  on  to  an  old 
trapper’s  cabin.  Half  frozen  and  his  mind  bordering  on  insanity  from  rage  over 
the  loss  of  the  gold,  he  managed  to  get  a  fire  going  in  an  old  rusty  stove. 

>Jj 

The  snow-laden  wind  with  a  desolate  moan  swept  by.  Two  days  had  elapsed 
since  Ferguson  had  blundered  into  the  cabin,  and  the  storm  still  raged.  Melted 
snow  for  drink,  no  food,  wood  nearly  gone,  fear  of  pursuit,  memories  of  lost 
gold, — all  this  had  its  effect  on  the  man  who  moved  only  to  replenish  the  fire. 
The  stove  hummed  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  drown  out  the  voice  of  the  man’s 
rattling  breath. 

“Ha !  Ha !  Marie  Gautier,  you  devil,  trying  to  knife  me !” 

His  red-rimmed  eyes  stared  vacantly  around  the  room.  Just  then  the  stove 
sputtered. 

“Are  you  laughing  at  me,  you  hellion?  Here  I  have  been  feeding  you  for 
two  days  and  myself  starving.  I’ll  starve  you  now !” 

'  The  fire  burnt  low,  the  room  grew  cold. 

“I’m  warmer  now  than  ever,”  raved  the  maniac. 

The  morning  found  the  cabin,  its  chimney  smokeless,  buried  in  snow.  Inside 
a  man  lay  with  his  lips  open  and  ashen  pale.  His  unkempt  beard  failed  to  hide 
the  evil  that  lingered  on  his  face. 

Edward  Mitchell,  ’26. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  METZ. 


Nestled  in  the  hills  of  Switzerland  lay  the  quaint  little  village  of  Metz.  The 
majority  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  mountain  climbers  and 
guides  to  tourists,  and  the  women  made  fancy  articles,  for  which  they  found 
ready  sale. 

The  younger  set  of  this  village  were  light  hearted  and  gay,  and  among  them 
were  Mary  and  John. 

A  deep  affection  between  these  two  young  people  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  had  become  betrothed.  John,  being  a  guide,  was  in  the  moun- 
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tains  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  but  on  one  particular  summer  day  he  regretted 
having  to  depart,  as  Mary  was  quite  ill. 

The  setting  sun  was  casting  shadows  upon  the  mountains  when  John  went 
to  bid  Mary  good-bye.  From  outside  the  sick  room  their  voices  could  be  heard  in 
low  murmurs. 

“It  is  a  case  of  necessity,  John,  and  you  must  go,”  said  Mary. 

“But  when  you  are  so  ill,  I  would  rather  be  here  with  you,”  he  replied. 

“That  cannot  be.  You  must  go  and  with  the  Lord’s  help  I  shall  soon  be 
up  and  will  pray  for  your  speedy  return.” 

“Goodbye,  Mary  dear,  nothing  shall  keep  me  from  you  when  I  return.”  So 
saying,  he  kissed  her  and  quickly  left  the  quaint  dwelling. 

With  the  coming  of  the  night  Mary’s  condition  became  critical  and  the 
doctor  was  summoned.  Outside  the  quiet  room  the  anxious  father  waited. 

“Is  she  better?  Will  she  see?”  asked  the  father  as  the  doctor  came  out  of 
the  room. 

“She  will  never  again  see  light,”  the  physician  answered  slowly. 

From  within  a  groan  was  audible  and  it  was  known  that  Mary  realized  her 
condition. 

“Father,  father,”  cried  the  pitiful  voice  and  the  father  went  in  to  comfort 
his  stricken  daughter. 

The  months  passed  and  Mary  was  able  to  be  up.  This  day  her  brother  Ted 
had  taken  her  out  to  the  hills.  When  he  had  gone,  Mary  could  control  herself 
no  longer. 

“Oh,  God  help  me,”  she  prayed,  “help  me  to  face  John  when  he  returns.  Now 
I  can  never  be  his,  although  his  last  words  were:  ‘Nothing  can  keep  me  from 
you.’  With  this  thought  I  am  comforted.” 

She  arose  and  went  back  to  the  cottage  in  which  more  sorrow  awaited  her. 
From  outside  deep  sobs  could  be  heard,  and  filled  with  fear  Mary  went  in. 

“What  has  happened?”  she  asked.  The  doctor  quietly  answered,  “Mary,  your 
father  has  died.” 

At  this  news  Mary  fell  unconscious  and  for  weeks  she  lay  helpless  from  the 
shock.  One  day  after  she  had  recuperated,  her  brother  took  her  outside  of  the 
lonely  cottage.  From  the  lowlands  below  music  floated  merrily  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  girls  singing  reached  the  ears  of  the  couple. 

“Ted,  do  you  hear  the  music?”  asked  the  sister. 

“Yes,  Mary.  It  is  a  celebration  for  Jeanne  Rheim,”  answered  Ted. 

“A  celebration  for  Jeanne?  It  cannot  be  or  we  would  have  been  invited. 
How  I  wish  John  would  return  so  I  might  hear  his  voice  and  know  that  he  is 
is  well.  Is  it  not  time  for  his  return?” 

There  was  no  response. 

“Ted,  are  you  listening  to  me?”  anxiously  asked  Mary. 

“Yes,  Mary,  I  am  listening.” 

“But  you  do  not  answer  me.  Has  John  returned?” 

The  boy  arose  from  his  seat  near  the  door  and  put  his  arms  around  his  bejoved 
sister. 

“John,”  said  Ted,  “returned  a  month  ago.” 

A  pause  followed. 

“Then  what  is  the  reason  for  his  delay  in  coming  to  see  me?”  asked  the 
sobbing  girl. 

“Jeanne  and  John  are  to  be  wedded  on  the  morrow  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to  the  celebration,”  answered  Ted. 

After  a  moment  Mary  said,  “Run  along,  Ted.  I  wish  to  be  left  alone.” 
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Alone  she  meditated  and  then  said,  “To  think  I  believed  and  trusted  him  and 
now  to  have  him  desert  me  without  saying  goodbye.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Mary  arose,  dressed,  and  went  to  the  door.  She 
could  feel  the  warm  rays  of  sun  on  her  face,  and  was  glad  the  day  was  fine. 

,  “Ted,”  said  the  sister,  “dress  in  your  best  clothes  and  hurry,  as  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  the  village.  When  you  are  ready,  call  me.” 

Mary  left  the  room  and  entered  a  closet.  Feeling  on  the  top  shelf,  her 
hand  came  upon  a  small  stiletto  which  she  thrust  inside  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

“Sister,  are  you  ready?”  asked  Ted. 

“Yes,  Ted,  we  shall  go  to  the  church.” 

In  the  village  everyone  was  astir.  The  maidens  sang  and  danced,  but  in  a 
certain  hut  a  young  man  sat  in  deep  thought,  ashamed  of  himself  and  ashamed 
to  face  the  world.  Why  had  he  deserted  Mary?  He  was  a  coward,  a  weakling 
who  allowed  his  father  to  end  his  happiness.  Then  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells 
aroused  him,  and  he  left  the  house. 

Amidst  the  ringing  of  the  bells  Mary  and  Ted  seated  themselves  near  the 
altar  of  the  church. 

The  bright  rays  penetrating  through  the  stained  glass  rested  on  Mary’s 
bowed  head.  The  altar  was  aflame  with  light  and  when  the  bridal  couple  came 
down  the  aisle  a  shaft  of  sunlight  danced  before  them. 

Astonished  glances  were  cast  on  Mary,  but  during  the  ceremony  she  did 
not  move.  Toward  the  close  Mary  arose  and  walked  to  the  altar.  Immediately 
John  went  to  her,  but  she  held  him  off  and  said,  “As  long  as  you  do  not  want 
me  on  earth,  I  shall  await  you  in  the  hereafter.” 

She  drew  the  dagger  from  her  bosom  and  was  about  to  thrust  it  into  her 
heart,  but  a  Stronger  Power  stayed  her  hand  and  she  sank  down  lifeless  upon  the 
altar  steps. 

As  the  sunbeams  danced  before  him  the  second  time,  John,  overcome  by  grief 
and  remorse,  and  ignoring  the  weeping  Jeanne,  carried  the  beautiful  form  of 
Mary  out  of  God’s  House. 

In  a  cottage  of  Metz,  John,  now  an  old  man,  still  lives  with  Ted,  who  is 
happily  married,  and  in  the  hearts  of  both  men  many  cherished  memories  of  a 
beautiful  girl  are  concealed  from  the  world. 

Catherine  Coyne,  ’26. 


THE  MARTYR. 


The  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  crashed,  and  the  wind  howled  dismally. 
Indeed  the  very  elements  semed  to  re-echo  the  fear  of  the  people  within  the  village 
of  Merga,  for  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  infamous  Turks  and 
Kurds,  who  enslaved  their  prettiest  girls,  killed  brutally  the  men  of  the  village, 
the  women  and  even  the  helpless  children.  Already  on  the  outskirts  loomed  the 
savage  Mohammedan  troops.  Should  they  submit  easily?  But  no,  the  clear, 
commanding  voice  of  Levarn,  the  blacksmith,  was  heard. 

“Assemble  ye  in  the  Church  !  Quick,  lose  no  time.” 

Regardless  of  the  storm,  all  made  a  frantic  rush  to  the  Church,  thinking 
that  perhaps  a  way  might  yet  be  found  to  avoid  this  grave  danger. 

The  women  wept,  and  wrung  their  hands.  Men,  white-faced,  looked  with 
despair  at  the  faces  of  their  loved  ones,  and  the  little  children  seeing  the  distress 
of  their  parents,  wept  also.  There  was  one  girl  who  did  not  join  the  sorrowful 
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demonstration  of  her  companions^  but  remained  calm  with  a  thoughtful  look  in 
her  brown  eyes,  and  waited  to  hear  the  words  of  her  sweetheart,  who  said : 

“Listen,  friends.  Tears  will  not  tovercome  this  danger.  Let  every  man  take 
his  gun  and  be  ready  to  withstand  the  attack,  and  remember  he  is  fighting  for 
justice.  Let  the  women  and  children  hide  in  the  cave  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village.  Here,  Marcus,  you  will  close  the  entrance.” 

Marion  came  quickly  to  Levorn’s  side,  and  said,  “I  will  not  go  with  the  rest 
of  the  women  ;  I  will  remain  with  you.  I  can  shoot.”  In  spite  of  the  young 
man’s  protests,  she  remained  firm. 

The  men  had  not  collected  too  soon,  for  when  they  had  stationed  them¬ 
selves  behind  some  holders,  they  perceived  the  Moslems  advancing  at  a  furious 
pace.  Then  Levorn’s  cry  was  heard,  “All  ready  men;  Fire!  ”  Several  of  the 
Turks  fell  from  their  saddles  and  the  rest  quickly  dismounted  and  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground,  prepared  to  overcome  the  small  group  of  courageous 
Armenians.  For  an  hour  the  firing  went  on  incessantly,  and  Marion  saw  that 
unless  aid  was  secured  within  a  few  hours,  her  people  would  be  exterminated.  She 
must  get  aid  and  going  over  to  Levorn,  she  said,  “Give  me  your  blessing,  Levorn. 
We  may  not  see  each  other  again.”  Not  dreaming  of  w’hat  was  in  her  mind,  he 
gave  her  his  blessing. 

Going  to  her  house,  the  girl  put  on  some  Turkish  garments  and  slipped  away 
in  the  darkness. 

Two  hours  later  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  heroic  little  band  saw  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men  who  came  galloping  up  behind  the  Turks  and  quickly 
drove  them  from  the  field.  The  men  were  so  happy  that  they  hugged  each  other 
and  danced  for  joy,  crying,  “God  be  praised !”  Levorn,  going  up  to  the  leader 
of  the  men  who  had  so  timely  arrived  and  saved  them,  thanked  him  and  asked 
who  told  him  of  the  attack.  The  man  made  the  following  response. 

.  “A  beautiful  girl,  mortally  wounded,  dragged  herself  into  the  village  and 
with  the  words  ‘Merga,  Turks’  fell  down  dead.” 

The  joy  of  the  people  was  changed  to  sorrow  when  they  realized  what  a 
sacrifice  the  girl  had  made  for  them,  and  Levorn,  raising  his  white  face  to  the 
sky,  exclaimed  with  emotion,  “God  bless  this  martyr  Marion.” 

Esther  Rosen,  ’26. 


A  FEW  B’s. 


Yes,  indeed,  the  Clark  family  surely  did  need  more  money.  Though  Allan 
had  had  a  raise  three  times  in  two  years,  still  it  did  not  seem  to  cover  all  the 
little  things  that  growing  children  such  as  Billy  and  Betty  required.  Beside  that, 
Helen  and  Allen  themselves  liked  new  things  once  in  a  while. 

Helen  was  thinking  all  this  over  while  idly  turning  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
Then  she  noticed  “it.”  She  could  surely  do  that  and  earn  some  money  to  help 
along. 

“It”  was  one  of  those  pictures  in  whose  scene  one  must  pick  out  all  the 
characters  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  this  particular  letter  being  B. 

Helen  began  immediately  and  by  dinner  time  had  twenty-five  words.  The 
minute  Allan  opened  the  door  she  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Allen,  I  have  found  the  nicest 
way  to  help.  Just  see  this,  and  I  love  to  do  it,  too.” 

Allan,  of  course,  was  very  skeptical. 

“It’s  only  an  advertisement  for  ‘Doctor  Beebee’s  Balmy  Beverages’.  ” 
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“Yes,  but  there  are  some  wonderful  prizes,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  down  to  five  dollars.  Just  imagine  what  I  could  do  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars!” 

“Huh,”  sniffed  Allan,  “is  dinner  ready?” 

From  that  time  on  the  family  lived  on  If  Billy  lost  his  hat,  it  was  sure 

to  be,  according  to  Mother,  on  the  “back  bannister”  newel.  If  Betty  mislaid  her 
blue  ribbon,  it  was  found  on  the  “best  bedroom  bureau.”  Even,  Allan  teased, 
they  lived  on  “beef,  beans  and  biscuits  with  a  change  of  beets,  bacon  and  buns 
once  in  a  while.” 

Helen  woke  up  nights  to  think  of  more  B’s  and  she  kept  a  pad  and  pencil 
under  her  pillow  to  write  down  any  that  came  to  her. 

“Are  you  sure  the  man  hasn’t  got  a  bunion  or  isn’t  concealing  a  bedbug?” 
asked  Allan  sarcastically  one  particularly  trying  evening,  when  all  the  answer 
he  could  get  in  his  conversation  was  an  absent  “What?” 

“Bunion?  Bunion?”  repeated  Helen,  “Oh  that’s  an  idea!  The  boy  is  fall¬ 
ing  off  his  cart  and  he’ll  surely  get  a  bump .” 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  Allan.  “I  always  wondered  why  we  called  the 
children,  Billy  and  Betty.  Now  I  know.  Soon  you’ll  snub  the  Smithes  and 
Gayles  because  their  names  aren’t  Boswell  and  Burpee.  I’ll  file  a  petition  im¬ 
mediately,  to  have  ours  changed  if  you  like.  Let’s  see,  you  could  be  Belinda 
or  do  you  prefer  Bedilia?  And  I  could  be  Basil — or  Brutus.  Then  our  sur¬ 
name  might  be-er-let’s  see,  Burbank  or  Bologna — ” 

“Bologna!  That’s  just  what  I  was  trying  to  think  of.  The  dog  is  chew¬ 
ing  a  bone,  but  the  cat  is  eating  bologna,”  interrupted  Helen. 

“Oh  dear,”  moaned  Allan.  “No  use  trying  to  have  any  fun  in  this  house, 
while  that  thing  is  around.” 

Every  night  recently  Allan  had  been  late  for  dinner,  but  Helen  hadn’t 
noticed  it  and  indeed  had  found  an  extra  few  minutes  to  spend  on  her  precious 
puzzle  very  welcome.  * 

Then  came  the  day  when  all  puzzles  must  be  sent  to  the  judges.  The  prizes 
would  be  awarded  in  a  week.  Helen  was  so  certain  that  she  would  win  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that  the  suspense  did  not  bother  her  much.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  Allan  seemed  irritable  and  almost  cross  at  times. 

The  great  day  came.  Helen  waited  impatiently  for  the  morning  delivery. 
No  letter  arrived  for  her.  Allan  telephoned  that  he  would  not  be  home  to  lunch. 

In  the  afternoon  the  expected  letter  arrived.  Helen  held  it  to  the  light  be¬ 
fore  opening  it. 

“I  can’t  see  the  check,  but  I  guess  it’s  because  the  paper  is  so  thick,”  she 
mused. 

She  opened  it  expectantly  but  no  check  dropped  out.  She  read  the  letter 
carefully. 

“We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  solution  was  not  one  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ners.  However,  we  are  very  happy  to  state  that  each  participant  will  receive  one 
dozen  bottles  of  Doctor  Beebee’s  Balmy  Beverage.” 

The  directions  for  this  patent  medicine  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  ex¬ 
cellent  for  everything  from  heart  disease  to  corns.  Helen  possessed  a  sense  of 
humor  and  she  was  forced  to  laugh  through  her  disappointment. 

Allan  came  home  from  the  office  early  that  night.  Just  as  he  reached  the 
door  the  parcel  post  man  stopped  in  front  of  the  house.  Helen  came  out  on 
the  piazza. 

“Will  I  leave  this  package  right  here?”  he  asked.  “I’m  very  busy  this 
afternoon  delivering  all  these  medicines.  Will  I  leave  yours  here,  too,  Mr. 
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Clarke?  It  is  addressed  to  your  office,  but  if  you  wish,  I’ll  leave  them  right 
here.” 

Allan  started. 

“You  might  as  well,”  he  said  sheepishly. 

“Did  you  honestly  send  in  a  solution  too?”  asked  Helen,  when  the  express 
man  disappeared  around  the  corner.  “After  all  the  fun  you  made  of  me!” 

“Well,”  said  Allan,  avoiding  the  direct  question,  “let’s  celebrate  our  com¬ 
mon  defeat  by  going  out  to  dinner.” 

As  the  four  started  down  the  street,  Allan  looked  at  Helen  and  asked  teas- 
ingly,  “Shall  we  have  boullion,  bluefish,  and  brownbread?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  not !”  answered  Helen  smiling.  “Let’s  have  pork, 
potatoes,  and  pie.” 

Evelyn  Moore,  ’26. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  MITTLEFITZ. 


The  wind  howled,  the  rain  spattered  in  through  a  broken  window,  and  a 
shutter  creaked  methodically  as  it  swayed  with  the  wind.  A  lonely  house 
peopled  only  by  hollow  sounds  and  a  stray  cat. 

The  house  stood  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  village  and  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  cursed.  Years  ago  an  embittered,  neglected  old  man  had 
breathed  as  his  last  words  a  vow  that  the  last  of  his  line  should  come  to  a  violent 
end  in  this  house.  Thirty  years  had  passed  since  that  dreary  night.  Now  once 
more  the  house  was  to  be  inhabited  by  a  Mittlefitz.  Carl  Mittlefitz  was  return¬ 
ing  from  the  East  to  view  the  deserted  home  of  his  family. 

It  was  dusk  when  a  tall  well-groomed  man  passed  through  the  bepuddled 
village  to  the  gray  weather-beaten  house  on  the  other  side  and  the  ancients  of  the 
corner  store  shook  their  heads  ominously  as  he  passed.  The  tall  man  continued 
on  his  way,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the  whipsers  and  pointed  fingers. 

The  stranger  reached  the  house  just  as  night  was  coming  on  and  passed 
through  the  weed-grown  yard  to  the  unpainted  door  with  its  tarnished  old  knocker 
hanging  by  one  screw.  The  door  was  not  locked  but  warped  in  its  frame  and 
gave  way  with  a  crack  like  a  pistol  shot,  when  opened.  The  man  started, 
laughed  grimly  to  himself,  and  entered  the  dusky  hall  on  hesitant  feet,  muttering 
to  himself.  Again  he  started  as  the  door  slammed  to  behind  him  and  still  more 
reluctantly  he  viewed  the  crooked  hall.  He  might  have  been  heard  to  ob¬ 
serve,  “A  hall  like  this  is  enough  to  give  any  house  a  bad  reputation.” 

He  talked  continually  as  if  to  keep  up  his  courage.  Fear  of  the  old  house 
had  been  instilled  into  his  mind  by  the  recent  reading  of  an  account  of  the  death 
and  the  dying  message  of  his  grandfather  found  in  his  own  father’s  diary  during 
a  recent  illness  due  to  disordered  nerves. 

As  he  slowly  crossed  the  hall,  something  soft  rubbed  against  his  leg.  If  he 
had  been  a  woman,  he  would  have  uttered  a  suppressed  scream,  but  being  a  man, 
he  simply  emitted  a  frightened  grunt. 

“Oh!  Hello,  puss.  Where  did  you  come  from?  You  don’t  look  over  robust 
yourself.  Well,  what  do  you  say?  Shall  we  have  a  light?  Perhaps  it  will 
steady  these  shaky  nerves  of  ours. 

“I  should  have  known  better  than  to  think  of  entering  and  inhabiting  a 
cursed  house  without  strong  nerves  and  against  my  doctor’s  orders.  Well,  here’s 
a  candle,  not  a  very  long  one  but  I  guess  it  will  go  for  a  few  minutes.” 
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To  the  cat,  “Come  on.  Let’s  explore  this  old  shack.” 

For  the  next  hour  the  man  explored,  started  and  jumped  by  turns.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  candle  suddenly  sputtered  and  died  without  further 
warning.  It  had  started  to  rain  harder  and  the  shuttter  began  to  creak  louder 
than  ever.  By  the  dim  light  of  many  flickering  matches  the  man  reached  a  couch 
and  lay  down,  determined  to  rest  from  his  long  tramp,  curse  or  no  curse. 

For  hours  it  seemed,  he  lay  with  wide  open  eyes,  the  wind  howling  and  the 
shutter  creaking.  Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  step  in  the  room  above,  then 
on  the  stairs  and  again  in  the  upper  room.  With  groping  hands  he  reached  the 
stairs  and  in  a  loud  but  shaky  voice  called,  “Who’s  there?”  No  answer.  He 
stumbled  up  stairs,  pausing  at  every  step  to  listen.  Once  more  with  sputtering 
matches  he  explored  the  upper  floor,  going  into  every  cupboard  and  corner  and 
discovering  nothing  but  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  imagination. 

The  return  trip  to  the  couch  was  uneventful,  but  still  no  sleep  came.  With 
every  passing  minute  the  wind  howled  more  loudly  and  the  shutter  creaked  more 
insistently  and  the  body  of  the  man  became  tense  and  yet  more  tense  until  only 
his  brain  remained  painfully  alert. 

Suddenly  without  warning  a  pair  of  staring  eyes  appeared  before  his  face 
and  something  cold  ran  over  his  chin.  With  a  gasp  the  man’s  body  relaxed  and 
his  eyes  closed. 

A  thump  as  the  cat  jumped  to  the  floor.  Not  a  breath  stirred  in  the  room. 
Only  the  shutter  creaked  on  to  break  the  silence. 

Grace  Jenks,  ’26, 


FATE. 


Middleton  is  one  of  the  many  little  Canadian  towns  near  the  U.  S.  border. 
It  consists  of  one  general  store  and  nine  or  ten  little  shacks,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  house.  As  one  approaches  the  town,  one  is  struck  by  the  absence  of 
the  hustle  and  bustle  so  noticeable  in  the  other  small  border  towns.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  is  deceiving,  however,  for  underneath  the  surface  of  quietness  runs  a 
swift  current  of  evil.  In  Middleton  most  of  the  big  bootlegging  deals  are  made. 

In  one  of  the  little  houses,  three  men  were  seated  at  a  table,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  One  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  was  now 
speaking,  “One  more  load  safely  through,  then  I’m  going  to  quit.” 

One  of  the  others,  a  little  rat-faced  fellow,  spoke  for  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  “We’re  satisfied  as  long  as  we  get  our  share.” 

“You’ll  get  half  to  split  between  you.” 

“We’re  going  to  split  even  all  around,  like  we  always  have.” 

“Say,  listen,  I  picked  you  guys  up  when  you  were  down  on  your  luck  and 
half-starved  and  gave  you  a  chance  to  make  a  little  easy  money.  To-night,  I’m 
taking  the  big  risk,  so  I’ll  keep  half  for  myself.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  get  out. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  guys  who  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money 
and  have  a  drink  or  two  on  the  side.” 

“Oh,  all  right,  it’ll  do  this  time  but - ” 

“Let’s  get  down  to  business.  You  two  will  take  the  trucks  and  go  meet 
George  at  the  usual  place.  Be  sure  the  trucks  are  in  good  condition  and  don’t 
drink  more  than  half  a  truck-load  on  the  way  back,  either.” 

“What  about  the  new  cop  at  Medton?  He’s  liable  to  give  us  trouble.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  him,  I’ve  got  his  number.  Two  thousand  will  make  him 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  paralyzed  for  the  night.” 
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“You’re  sure  of  that?” 

“Of  course.  If  you  get  in  trouble,  though,  leave  the  booze,  take  the  opium 
and  get  back  here.  There’s  less  danger  here.” 

“All  right.” 

“Get  out  now.  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  same  place  across  the  border  and  don’t 
try  the  double-cross ;  it  doesn’t  pay.” 

“Come  on,”  said  the  little  rat-faced  fellow  to  his  companion.  The  two  got 
up  and  left. 

The  leader,  Thomas  Strayton,  for  such  was  his  name,  sat  there  and 
wondered.  He  wasn’t  as  sure  of  that  new  cop  at  Medton  as  he  pretended  to  be — 
they  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  booze  through — the  men  had  been  less  ready 
than  usual — he  felt  they  might  try  the  double  cross.  At  last  he  said,  “Well,  I 
better  start.  I’ll  take  that  opium — it’s  been  here  long  enough — they’ll  be  waiting 
for  it.” 

He  went  out,  stepped  into  a  high  powered  car  and  was  off  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  After  he  had  gone  about  five  miles,  he  stopped  the  car  and  got  out.  A  man 
stepped  out  of  the  darkness.  The  opium  changed  hands;  nothing  was  said. 
Strayton  stepped  back  into  the  car  again  and  was  off.  As  the  car  pulsated  evenly 
along  the  road,  Strayton  thought  of  the  life  he  had  left  behind  him  when  he  came 
to  this  God-forsaken  country.  He  thought  of  how  an  unjust  accusation  of  theft 
brought  against  him  had  compelled  him  to  flee  across  the  border  to  Canada.  A 
desire  for  revenge  welled  within  him.  Then  he  came  to  the  narrow  road  over 
the  mountain,  and  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  driving. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  his  henchmen  awaited  him.  He  said,  “Did  you 
get  through  all  right?” 

“We  got  the  load  through,  but  we  had  a  scrape  with  the  new  cop  at  Medton. 
He  is  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  paralyzed  for  good  now.” 

“You  killed  him!  You  fools,  we’ll  sure  be  caught  now.” 

“Don’t  worry.  Anyway,  we  got  two  thousand  more  out  of  it  and  we’ll 
keep  it,  too.” 

“All  right,  keep  it,  but  you’d  better  start  moving,  if  you  don’t  want  to  get 
caught.” 

“You’d  better  be  off,  too  for  they  think  you’re  responsible  for  the  killing.” 

The  sound  of  a  car  came  through  the  darkness.  One  exclaimed,  “That  must 
be  the  sheriff.”  They  were  off  into  the  night. 

Tom  jumped  into  his  car  and  started  back  over  the  mountain  road.  He  urged 
the  car  to  its  greatest  power;  at  times  the  car  seemed  to  leave  the  road.  The 
sound  of  the  pursuing  car  became  fainter  and  fainter.  A  spirit  of  elation  seized 
Strayton.  As  the  car  sped  on  up  the  mountain  road,  Strayton  thought  aloud  of 
plans  for  the  future. 

“I’ll  get  my  money  and  work  my  way  to  New  York,  no  one  will  know  me. 
I’ll  go  to  Europe  and  stay  there  for  a  while.  I’ll  be  able  to  live  like  a  prince 
on  the  money  I’ve  made.  But  I’ll  come  back  and  then  I’ll  get  even  with  those 
dirty  crooks  who  made  me  leave  my  home  town.  They’ll  wish  they  never  seen 
me - ” 

The  car  was  rocketing  up  the  steep  grade.  Suddenly  at  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain  the  engine  stopped  dead.  Strayton  fumbled  under  the  seat  for  a  search¬ 
light  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  A  curse  escaped  from  his  lips — he  couldn’t 
find  it.  He  started  to  get  out.  His  foot  caught  and  he  stumbled.  He  pawed 
vainly  for  some  support,  like  a  drowning  man  clutching  at  a  straw.  Then  his 
body  hurtled  forth  into  space. 


David  Kavanaugh,  ’26. 


‘THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 


THE  VALIANT. 
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HIS  OWN  ACCUSER 


Mrs.  Gardner  tapped  impatiently  on  the  table  with  her  jewelled  fingers. 

“I  have  spoken  to  you  three  times,  Nephew  Charles,”  she  said  sharply,  as 
the  butler  placed  before  her  a  dish  of  rare  fruits. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Aunt  Mary,”  apologized  the  young  doctor,  withdrawing 
hig  gaze,  which  had  wandered  to  the  shadowed  corners  of  the  room. 

“I  asked  you,  Charles,  if  you  thought  your  medicine  was  helping  me,”  she 
said.  “I  do  not  feel  improved.” 

“You  are  looking  quite  well,  my  dear  aunt,”  he  answered  evasively. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  meal  they  conversed  in  a  desultory  manner. 
Mrs.  Gardner  soon  excused  herself,  complaining  of  a  slight  headache,  while  the 
doctor  departed  for  the  library. 

Could  he,  he  asked  himself  over  and  over  again,  could  he  do  this  thing  which 
had  continually  tempted  him  since  his  aunt’s  sickness?  She  was  old.  Perhaps — 
but  no,  her  people  were  noted  for  their  health  and  for  their  longevity.  He  needed 
the  money  for  Helen,  a  young  actress  and  his  secretly  affianced  wife,  who  had  an 
insatiable  desire  for  beautiful  and  expensive  things.  He  clutched  his  hands  con¬ 
vulsively  at  the  thought  of  the  fortune  which  would  be  his  if  he  only  dared  act. 

Nervously  he  started  to  pace  the  room,  all  the  while  the  temptation  grow¬ 
ing  on  him.  He  stopped  abruptly  at  the  voice  of  a  servant: 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  madam  wishes  to  know  if  I  may  carry  her  medicine 
to  her  now.” 

“No,  tell  my  aunt  I  shall  bring  it  to  her  myself.” 

With  this  answer  he  hurried  to  his  laboratory,  where  he  prepared  a  liquid, 
hesitating  but  slightly  before  he  dropped  a  bit  of  powdered  chemical  into  the 
wineglass. 

His  nerves  tingled  violently  as  he  watched  her  drink  the  preparation,  and 
still  more  when,  with  her  eagle  eyes  upon  him,  she  remarked  wryly  that,  some¬ 
how,  it  tasted  differently  to-night.  He  quickly  attributed  this  to  some  disorder 
which  as  yet  had  not  righted  itself. 

Daily  this  preparation  was  given  to  the  patient,  who  grew  slowly  weaker. 
In  the  meantime  this  nervous  strain  was  telling  on  the  doctor.  The  sight  of 
another  physician,  of  a  police  officer,  even  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  servant  or 
a  nurse  in  his  laboratory,  caused  him  to  start  with  fear. 

At  night  his  mind  fancied  such  happenings  and  his  dreams  became  so 
frightful  that  he  would  often  wake  up  in  a  cold  sweat.  No  longer  was  he  able 
to  bring  the  medicine  to  his  aunt,  for  he  saw,  while  others  did  not,  the  emancipat¬ 
ing  hand  of  death  slowly,  but  surely,  grasping  her  throat. 

One  week  during  the  hunting  season  the  doctor  was  invited  to  the  country 
home  of  a  friend.  Knowing  that  the  deadly  powder  had  started  its  work,  he 
decided  with  alacrity  to  accept  the  invitation. 

The  first  few  days  of  this  visit  were  restful  in  a  physical  way  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  weeks  which  had  preceded.  They  were  a  torture  mentally. 

During  the  suggestive  darkness  of  the  night  his  fevered  imagination  would 
practice  frightful  tricks  on  him.  Fantastic  and  vividly  fashioned  forms  would 
clutch  at  his  throat  and  slowly  press  and  strive  for  surer  grasp.  His  heart 
would  pound  violently  and  render  more  realistic  the  grasping,  choking  sound 
that  furthered  his  fear.  And  then  he  would  break  free  of  the  clasp  and  gasp  with 
terror.  But  he  was  in  a  wing  of  the  house  with  none  near  to  give  that  sense 
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of  security  which  comes  from  companionship.  The  vision  would  finally  leave 
him  painfully  fatigued  and  worn  to  the  point  of  death. 

Only  dawn  brought  relief  from  these  maddened  visions. 

Never  for  a  minute  could  he  get  away  from  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Times 
there  were  when  he  almost  rushed  home  to  administer  an  antidote  but  his  feverish 
desire,  his  great  greed  for  gold,  for  money,  came  back  a  hundred  fold. 

Wednesday  a  telegram  came  from  Craig  which  read: 

“Mrs.  Gardner  dead.  Will  await  your  arrival.  JENKINS/’ 

With  great  difficulty  the  doctor  steadied  himself  sufficiently  to  explain  the 
cause  of  his  departure  to  his  friend. 

When  he  arrived  home,  he  met  Jenkins  who  relieved  him  of  his  luggage  and 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  cared  to  speak  to  the  coroner. 

“  Iwill  talk  to  him  in  a  few  minutes.” 

He  fled  to  his  room,  half-crazed  at  the  thought  of  an  autopsy  and  drank 
a  draught  which  within  an  hour  would  mean  his  death.  During  the  short  sixty 
minutes  he  lived  again  the  agony  of  weeks. 

When  Jenkins  appeared  to  attend  his  needs  he  sprang  up  screaming,  the 
light  of  death  already  in  his  eyes. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  kill  her,  I  swear  I  didn’t!” 

At  Jenkin’s  astonished  glance  he  continued,  “I  couldn’t  help  it,  I  tell  you 
I  poisoned  my  aunt.” 

“Why  sir,  Mrs.  Gardner  was  struck  and  instantly  killed  by  an  automo¬ 
bile  Tuesday  evening.” 

Mildred  Crandall,  ’26. 


AT  NIGHT. 


Night  had  fallen  on  the  old  Bowdoin  shack  and  the  Bowdoins,  father  and 
son,  were  as  completely  imprisoned  as  if  the  Great  Wall  of  China  had  been 
erected  about  the  building. 

But  neither  of  the  Bowdoins  cared  greatly  if  they  were  separated  from  all 
humanity.  It  merely  gave  them  time  to  discuss  the  only  thing  either  cared  for. 

As  usual  the  son  Bruce  opened  the  discussion. 

“Father,”  he  said. 

“What?” 

“It  isn’t  right  to  have  it  out  there  in  the  woods  with  only  you  knowing  where 
it  is.” 

“What’s  ‘it’?” 

There  was  only  one  reason  for  this  question.  Jed  Bowdoin  did  not  need 
to  give  the  reason  verbally.  His  very  action  exhibited  the  avarice  which  his 
mouth  denied. 

He  was  tall  and  lank  as  a  scarecrow.  His  body,  however,  served  to  accom¬ 
plish  only  one  purpose  besides  holding  his  shabby  clothes.  It  held  up  his  head. 
And  such  a  head  for  such  a  body!  Very  large  and  very  cruel.  It  seemed  to  be 
entirely  covered  by  a  mouth  which  apparently  had  never  given  way  to  a  smile. 
This  seemed  to  dominate  the  entire  man.  Hardness  and  frugality  were  the 
messages  sent  from  this  mouth ! 

The  eyes  seemed  to  resent  their  oblivion,  and  from  their  extremely  small 
apertures  send  forth  a  message  of  suspicion  and  distaste  for  all  friendship. 
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His  son  Bruce,  however,  was  little  affected  by  these  features.  His  own, 
although  twenty  years  younger,  seemed  cast  from  the  same  mould. 

He  looked  steadily  at  the  older  man  and  said,  “You  know  quite  well  what  I 
mean — the  money.  You  killed  my  mother  with  your  beastly  thrift  to  get  it.  Now 
if  you  die  with  it  hid,  no  one  will  ever  get  it.” 

“Well,  what  do  I  care  if  no  one  does  get  it?” 

“You  old  miser,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t  care  if  it’s  lost?” 

“What  do  I  care?  That  does  me  no  harm,  but  if  you  learn  where  it  is  and 
escape  with - ” 

Here  Bruce  broke  loose  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust.  “All  right.  .  Try 
and  keep  your  money.  I’ll  get  it!” 

The  discussion  which  grew  in  angry  vehemence  lasted  until  the  Bowdoin  bed¬ 
time,  and  the  two  returned  without  bidding  each  other  a  goodnight. 

Bruce  woke  up  with  the  first  rays  of  dawn  and  discovered  that  his  father  was 
still  continuing  the  struggle  in  his  mind. 

A  chuckle  came  from  the  sleeping  man,  followed  by  the  words:  “The  young 
fool !  He  thinks  he’ll  get  it.  But  he  won’t.  The  old  boundary  oak,  three  limbs 
up.  He’ll  never  find  it !” 

But  Bruce  needed  no  more.  He  instantly  arose  and  silently  dressed  by  the 
first  light  of  day.  He  dressed,  not  as  a  son  should  in  his  father’s  home,  but  as 
the  thief  moves.  Having  arrayed  himself,  he  quickly  left  the  house  and  sped 
from  the  hut. 

If  Bruce  Bowdoin’s  soul  had  contained  any  music,  it  would  have  escaped 
then.  His  life’s  ambition  was  realized.  He  knew  where  the  Bowdoin  hoard 
was.  His  blundering  feet  actually  seemed  light.  He  walked  with  as  blithesome  a 
step  as  a  merry  heart  in  a  clumsy  body  can  cause. 

Even  the  most  brisk  of  walks  seemed  slow.  So  he  ran.  Not  as  a  man  runs, 
but  as  the  clumsy  bear.  He  was  walking  briskly  and  running  alternately  now. 

But  soon  the  boundary  oak  came  to  view.  He  now  sped  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  followed  the  path  only  when  he  could  not  possibly  break  through 
the  underbrush.  Arriving  at  his  destination,  he  tore  at  the  small  underbrush 
until  he  reached  the  oak.  Clumsily  scaling  the  timber  the  miser  had  used  to  climb 
to  the  height  of  the  limb,  he  looked  in  the  bag  contained  in  the  rift  in  the  limb. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  now  belonged  to  Bruce  Bowdoin.  He  slowly  climbed  down 
the  tree  and  although  his  father  had  told  him  many  times  just  how  much  money 
was  in  the  hoard,  he  counted  it. 

Possibly  there  might  have  been  in  Bruce’s  mind  some  little  thought  telling 
him  to  return  with  the  hoard  to  the  hut.  If  there  was,  it  was  dispersed  by  the 
sight  of  the  money.  No  work  of  art  or  nature  could  have  so  entranced  Bowdoin 
as  these  coins  and  bills.  The  large  and  leering  mouth  threatened  to  smile. 
The  fingers  reverently  fondled  each  bill  as  it  was  counted  and  the  sullen  eyes 
actually  appeared  to  radiate  a  fierce  pleasure.  Bruce  Bowdoin  had  found  a  god 
to  worship !  He  took  the  bag  of  money  in  one  hand  and  faltered  only  a  second 
on  the  path  leading  home.  He  turned  and  walked  toward  the  village  railroad 
station ! 

That  brief  action  meant  something.  The  Bowdoin  nature  apparently  held 
some  good!  I  doubt  if  this  moment’s  irresolution  really  amounted  to  affection, 
yet  it  showed  that  money  was  not  the  only  interest  in  his  life. 

The  money,  however,  steadily  drew  him  forward  he  knew  not  where,  away 
from  the  revenge  of  the  miser.  Just  to  leave  the  village  was  the  objective  now! 
So  when  the  milk  train  stopped  at  the  little  station  that  morning,  a  passenger 
was  received  whose  mind  was  bent  on  only  one  thing.  To  take  his  new  found 
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treasure  where  it  would  be  completely  his.  Speaking  to  no  one,  he  slumped  into 
a  seat  and  racked  his  mind  for  definite  objective. 

Slowly  the  plan  took  form.  A  shabby  room  in  the  neighboring  city.  A 
job  in  the  factory.  More  money!  Thrift,  industry,  words  instilled  in  his  very 
soul  flashed  through  his  mind.  Never  a  thought  of  spending,  merely  thoughts  of 
added  accumulation. 

And  yet  it  was  only  right  that  Bruce  Bowdoin’s  thoughts  should  be  of 
thrift,  because  unconsciously  he  was  merely  carrying  on  a  mission. 

As  Bruce’s  train  sped  on  to  the  city,  so  the  soul  arose  from  the  body  of  a 
broken-hearted  old  miser  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  boundary  oak  and  sped  to  a  land 
where  gold  and  silver  are  counted  as  naught. 

Arthur  Snow,  ’26. 


YAKOUP  BEY’S  HERITAGE. 


Of  the  five  hundred  people  who  had  been  driven  from  their  peaceful  Armen¬ 
ian  homes  in  Beyrout  into  exile,  only  fifty  survived  when  they  reached  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  little  Arab  village,  of  Bab.  From  here  no  one  could  tell  where 
next  their  cruel  Turkish  guides  would  lead  them.  Their  sufferings  were  stamped 
on  their  faces  and  death  to  them  would  have  seemed  a  friend. 

For  two  days  they  had  been  traveling  without  food  or  drink.  Now  in  the 
midday  heat  it  was  impossible  to  continue  walking  with  their  feet  all  blistered 
from  the  hot  sands,  although  their  merciless  guides  urged  them  on.  The  scorch¬ 
ing  sun,  however,  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the  Turkish  soldiers  also.  They 
stopped  the  caravan  about  ten  yards  from  a  spring,  right  under  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  while  they  themselves  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  mulberry  tree 
near  the  spring. 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it,  for  while  the  wretched  exiles  were  dying  of  thirst,  ten 
yards  away  were  the  cool  soothing  waters  of  the  spring. 

At  last  an  old  woman  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Crawling  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  for  strength  failed  her,  she  drew  near  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  guides  who  was  watering  the  horses. 

“Effendi,”  she  cried  pitifully,  “Water,  give  us  water.  We  are  perishing 
from  thirst.” 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  old  hag,”  shouted  the  subdia.  “Allah  grant  that  you 
all  croak  so  that  we  may  be  rid  of  you.” 

“Please,”  she  pleaded,  “the  spring  will  not  dry,  if  you  permit  us  to  drink. 
Are  we  not  even  as  good  as  this  animal?  Have  you  no  pity  for  those  young 
ones  ?” 

“Don’t  mind  her,”  cried  another  of  the  guides  from  his  comfortable  seat 
under  the  tree.  “Get  back !”  he  added,  aiming  a  stone  at  the  old  woman. 

As  she  fell  back  in  despair,  a  beautiful  young  girl  broke  away  from  the 
group  crying,  “You  brutes,  you  unbelievers!”  Then  falling  on  her  knees,  she 
tenderly  helped  the  old  woman  to  rise. 

“Ah,  my  pretty  gazelle !”  said  the  subdia,  coming  toward  her.  “You  will 
still  defy  your  betters,  will  you?  But  by  Allah,  you  shall  know  who  is  master 
before  long,”  and  seizing  her  by  the  wrist,  he  pulled  her  towards  him. 

She  sought  vainly  to  match  her  strength  against  that  of  her  cruel  captor. 
At  that  moment  a  voice  cried,  “What  do  you  want  from  those  unfortunate 
people?” 
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Turning,  all  saw  a  handsome  young  Turkish  officer  in  colonel’s  uniform 
coming  toward  the  spring  from  his  carriage  which  had  just  drawn  up. 

Immediately  the  guides  stood  at  attention  and  one  answered,  “Nothing, 
Effendi,  it  is  that  they  have  been  bothering  us  for  a  drink  of  water.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  let  them  have  it?”  replied  the  young  colonel  sharply 
and  turning  toward  the  miserable  people,  called  to  them,  “Come,  drink  all  you 
want.  No  one  shall  harm  you.” 

His  poor  listeners  at  first  thought  some  trick  was  being  played  on  them,  for 
no  Turkish  officer  had  any  kindness  toward  them,  but  when  he  called  a  second 
time  they  ran  to  the  spring  like  famished  creatures  and  some  in  their  eagerness 
fell  into  it. 

Yakoup  Bey,  the  young  officer,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Aleppo,  stood  near 
the  tree  and  watched  the  group,  fanning  himself  with  his  fez.  It  was  then  he 
saw  a  pair  of  large  jet  black  eyes  looking  at  him.  Miriam  was  watching  him 
with  gratitude  shining  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  but  when  she  saw  the  young  man 
begin  to  stare  at  her,  she  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

Yakoup  Bey  then  ordered  that  what  food  there  was  in  his  carriage  to  be 
set  before  the  starving  exiles  and  after  a  few  words  to  the  guides  to  be  more 
merciful  to  these  unfortunate  beings  whom  destiny  had  placed  in  their  hands, 
was  driven  away. 

A  half  hour  later  the  caravan  was  just  leaving,  when  Yakoup  Bey  re¬ 
turned. 

It  had  become  such  an  accustomed  thing  to  carry  off  a  girl  or  woman  from 
these  exiled  groups  that  when  Yakoup  Bey  told  the  head  guide  that  he  wished 
to  take  a  girl  with  him,  no  questions  were  asked. 

Yakoup  Bey  beckoned  to  Miriam  to  come.  The  girl  drew  back  and  with¬ 
out  taking  her  eyes  from  him,  hid  behind  an  old  woman. 

“Come,  my  child,”  called  Yakoup  Bey,  “do  not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  shall 
not  hurt  you.” 

“Yes,  go,  my  daughter,”  said  the  old  woman  to  Miriam.  “It  is  better  that 
you  go  with  him  who  is  kind,  than  with  one  who  may  be  a  beast,  but  remember, 
my  child,  never  lose  faith  in  your  religion.” 

The  poor  girl,  urged  by  all  her  friends  to  go.  timidly  offered  him  her  hand. 
He  took  it,  whispering  in  her  ear  to  cease  her  fears,  for  he  was  taking  her  to 
Aleppo  to  his  aunt,  where  she  would  be  safe  and  he  should  be  as  a  brother  to 
her,  if  she  wished. 

As  they  rode  along,  Miriam  became  more  and  more  assured,  as  he  offered 
her  no  indignity.  Instead,  to  divert  her  thoughts,  he  told  her  of  a  golden  casket 
containing  valuable  information,  given  him  by  his  dying  uncle  to  be  opened 
only  upon  the  occupation  of  Aleppo  by  a  European  nation.  Yesterday  the  city 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and  now  he  was  to  unlock  the  casket. 

“Ah,  Miriam.  I  wish,”  he  exclaimed  ardently,  but  as  she  shrank  back,  he 
added  hastily,  “Do  not  fear.  I  will  never  harm  you.” 

Later  as  Yakoup  Bey’s  gracious  aunt  made  the  unfortunate  Miriam  wel¬ 
come,  the  young  officer  opened  the  casket.  He  read  aloud  the  document  testify¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  Turkish  but  the  son  of  a  famous  Armenian  poet,  and  then 
turned  with  shining  eyes  to  the  wondering  Miriam. 

Zaroohje  Noorjanian,  P.  G. 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


A  day  rarely  passes  now  without  the  newspapers  relating  at  least  one  case 
of  business  advancement  so  notable  as  to  grip  the  public’s  imagination.  In 
nearly  every  case,  it  is  a  comparatively  young  man  who  has  been  elevated  to 
high  rank  and  a  position  of  honor  and  trust.  In  any  case,  there  is  a  keen  and 
justifiable  curiosity,  not  only  as  to  the  personality  of  the  new  business  figure 
but  also  as  to  the  means  by  which  promotion  has  been  won. 

The  readiest  explanation  among  those  who  comment  on  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  often  the  most  comforting  to  themselves,  is  luck.  Such  is  the  modern 
and  most  soothing  way  to  dispose  of  the  other  man’s  success. 

“He  was  lucky.”  It  is  behind  this  phrase  that  the  unsuccessful  take  refuge, 
instead  of  honestly  paying  the  tribute  which  belongs  to  a  successful  man  for  his 
rise  in  the  world.  Nor  can  any  philosophy  of  life  wholly  rule  out  the  use  of  that 
extenuating  and  self-satisfying  phrase. 

Emerson  said  that  all  successful  men  agreed  in  one  respect :  they  were 
causationists.  “They  believed  that  things  went  not  by  luck,  but  by  law ;  that 
there  was  not  a  weak  or  cracked  link  in  the  chain  that  joins  the  first  and  last  of 
things.” 

A  specific  example  of  this  occurred  in  one  of  our  Western  states.  Each 
rancher  started  out  with  one  section  of  land.  Now,  some  of  these  owners  are 
hanging  on  to  their  sections  with  difficulty,  others  have  added  two  or  three 
sections,  and  still  others  who  had  no  more  property  or  no  better  opportunities 
to  start  with,  now  own  forty  or  fifty  or  more  sections.  Some  would  say  that 
these  men  had  better  luck. 

Count  it  luck  if  you  will.  They  seized  the  opportunities  that  were  afforded ; 
they  bought  and  sold  to  a  little  better  advantage  than  their  neighbors ;  they  an¬ 
alyzed  situations  and  took  risks.  It  was  pluck  and  courage  and  grit,  not  luck, 
that  brought  success  to  these  men. 

Chance  had  not  been  banished  from  the  universe.  However,  we  must  be 
very  sure  that  the  man  who  has  risen  to  the  top  has  none  of  the  qualities  calcu¬ 
lated  to  put  him  there,  before  we  cry  out  that  good  luck  did  it. 

Mainly,  it  is  the  mental  attitude  that  makes  for  success  in  affairs.  It  is 
going  ahead  without  fear,  regardless  of  fortuity.  Luck  may  be  regarded  as  just 
one  more  ally,  or  it  may  be  brushed  aside  as  contrary  to  the  orderly  working  out 
of  law  and  forces,  or  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  inconsequential.  In  any  case,  the 
result  is  the  same.. 

David  Kavenaugh,  ’26. 


MY  FRIENDS. 


What  a  great  benefit  books  are  to  men,  and  how  few  realize  this  fact!  The 
average  person  seems  to  feel  it  a  task  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  living  in  cloth  houses.  I  shall  never  forget  the  mixed  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  awe  I  once  had  toward  a  young  girl  who  gave  up  her  library 
card  after  declaring  that  she  had  read  all  of  the  worth-while  books  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  I  was  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  this  sixteen-year- 
old  must  have.  The  great  ones  of  the  ages  have  spoken  to  her.  And  yet  I 
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wonder  if  sympathy  is  not  to  be  expected.  How  would  she  pass  a  lonely  hour  ? 
One  can  only  have  the  extreme  pleasure  of  discovering  Dickens  once. 

I  wonder  if  all  these  books  had  meant  to  her  what  my  books  have  meant  to 
me.  When  I  say  my  books,  I  do  not  mean  those  books  whose  cloth  and  paper 
bodies  I  own.  I  have  a  great  many  more  books  than  I  have  ever  paid  for.  Once 
a  friend  lent  me  a  copy  of  James  Barrie’s  “Courage,”  and  I  read  it  with  delight. 
I  returned  it,  but  if  the  owner  sinks  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  I  still  own 
that  book. 

If  my  best  human  friends  pass  me  by  with  noses  pointed  to  the  zenith,  I 
may  go  home,  remove  my  gloves  and  in  perfect  comfort  enjoy  the  wit  of  the 
companions  of  kings.  Shakespeare  wrote  plays  the  monarchs  of  Europe  have 
enjoyed,  and  yet  before  my  own  fireside  I  may  be  entertained  by  the  Bard  of  Avon. 
If  I  have  the  grandest  of  all  gifts,  imagination,  Mark  Anthony  will  seem  real 
to  me.  The  Gobbos  will  cause  me  to  laugh  as  no  flesh  and  blood  friend  could. 

Idle  pleasure  is  not  all  there  is  to  be  gained.  The  great  men  of  history 
will  make  known  their  secrets  to  me.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography 
says,  “Young  man.”  That  means  me.  So  my  books  are  my  greatest  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  average  High  school  boy  can  never  hope  to  number  among  his  ad¬ 
visers  the  great  men  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern.  For  that  matter  the 
President  can  never  obtain  more  advice  from  Benjamin  Franklin  than  I  can. 
Both  of  us  can  use  what  he  left  in  his  books.  So  I  say,  my  friends  give  me 
the  best  of  advice  on  how  to  live  a  useful  and  happy  life.  What  more  can  one 
ask  of  a  friend? 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  fact  that  books  bring  knowledge.  I  hate  the 
idea  of  obtaining  knowledge  from  books  as  one  might  shoot  rabbits.  I  would 
not  read  a  minute  history  of  Pompeii.  I  would  go  with  “The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii”  and  live  for  a  few  hours  in  the  buried  city.  Here  indeed  is  a  great 
value  of  books.  I  never  expect  to  go  to  London.  I  have  not  read  extensively 
of  European  travel.  And  yet  when  I  open  a  Dickens  book,  a  London  fog  falls 
about  me  and  the  drab  old  city  unfolds  before  me. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  dog  is  man’s  best  friend.  It  is  said  that  he  cares 
not  for  turns  in  fortune.  I  ask  that  you  consider  books  for  the  second  place  at 
least.  They  are  the  mighty  voices  of  the  countless  ages  speaking,  and  they  care 
not  wrhether  we  hold  a  high  or  lowly  position  in  life !  They  are  our  friends. 

Arthur  Snow,  ’26. 


GOOD  MUSIC  VS.  JAZZ. 


“The  sacred  tongue  of  God  is  Music.”  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  good  music  was  voiced  by  Confucius,  the  renowned 
Chinese  sage. 

The  records  of  the  power  of  music  are  found  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  In  literature  and  history  we  find  the  power  of  music  celebrated.  Even 
in  the  Bible  we  find  a  mute  testimony  of  its  effect,  for  it  tells  of  King  Saul  and 
how  he  commanded  David  to  play  on  a  harp  for  him  to  quiet  his  agitated  mind. 

Throughout  the  ages  we  find  the  learned  and  the  great  recognizing  the 
great  benefit  of  good  music  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Four  hundred  years  ago 
Martin  Luther  said,  “Music  removes  from  the  heart  the  weight  of  sorrow  and 
the  fascination  of  evil  thought.” 
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Not  only  musicians  and  poets  and  peace-loving  men  have  paid  tribute  to 
music,  but  even  our  great  -soldiers  have  recognized  its  power.  Napoleon  once 
said,  “Music  is  the  art  to  which  lawmakers  ought  to  give  the  greatest  encourage¬ 
ment.”  The  words  of  these  men  have  shown  to  us  that  music  has  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  of  all,  and  that  it  serves  to  bring  out  that  which  is  best  in  us. 

But  was  it  the  loud,  clanging  jazz  that  wielded  such  great  power?  Did 
some  jazz  song  serve  to  soothe  the  agitated  mind  of  King  Saul?  Was  Martin 
Luther  thinking  of  some  wild,  syncopated  ragtime  selection  when  he  showed  his 
respect  for  music?  It  was  the  works  of  our  great  music  masters — Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Shubert,  and  Mozart  which  wielded  great  power  over  the  people  of  many 
lands. 

But  now  ragtime  predominates  in  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  people.  The 
lack  of  appreciation  of  real  music  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  youth  of  today. 
All  they  ask  for  is  some  jazz ;  they  “hee-haw”  at  a  concert  and  call  it  dry. 
They  call  jazz  real  music,  and  good  music  “dead  and  dry.”  Even  the  older 
people  in  many  cases  fail  to  derive  any  enjoyment  from  a  concert.  This  is 
true  because  when  young,  all  they  heard  was  jazz;  they  had  not  the  opportunity 
to  hear  good  music;  Either  they  were  too  far  away  from  musical  centers,  or 
they  lacked  the  opportunity  to  attend  concerts.  And  so  jazz  is  what  influences 
them  and  it  has  no  beneficial  influence.  As  Toscha  Seidel,  a  gifted  violinist 
said,  “It  is  the  good  music  that  brings  out  what  is  best  in  us.”  Good  music 
moves  our  higher  emotions  and  soothes  us.  On  the  other  hand,  ragtime  often 
brings  out  the  lower  and  coarser  side  of  our  make  up. 

Many  people,  however,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  classical  music  is  far 
superior  in  its  benefits  and  influence  to  ragtime.  They  are  spreading  the  ideal 
of  good  music  throughout  the  country.  By  the  success  of  the  many  musical 
clubs  organized  throughout  America,  the  fact  that  good  music,  which  they  pro¬ 
mote,  is  better  than  jazz  is  being  well  established. 

Classical  music  brings  out  our  refinement  and  our  higher  ideals.  Is  the 
child  who  lives  on  the  East  Side  and  frequents  dance  halls  and  hears  nothing 
but  the  clang  of  jazz  music  benefited  by  it?  When  a  mother  wishes  to  sing 
her  child  to  sleep  does  she  sing  some  song  like  “Oh,  Katharina”  to  him?  She 
soothes  the  child  by  singing  a  soft  lullaby. 

Walter  Damrosch  and  Ernest  Schelling  have  done  a  very  noble  deed  in 
making  possible  the  symphony  concerts  for  the  children  of  New  York  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  price.  Now  both  poor  and  rich  children  alike  can  benefit  by  the  works  of 
great  artists.  If  these  men  have  thought  that  the  influence  of  good  music  on 
children  was  worthy  of  so  much  work  on  their  part,  then  surely  classical  music 
must  be  worth  while.  If  jazz  was  as  good  as  classic,  then  would  they  not  have 
offered  a  jazz  program  to  the  children  of  New  York? 

Jazz  music  is  like  cartoons,  whereas  the  works  of  great  masters  like  Saint- 
Saens,  Dvorak,  and  Beethoven,  or  the  works  and  playing  of  Paganini,  Kreisler 
and  Heifetz  are  like  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt,  Raphael  or  Vandycke.  Car¬ 
toons  are  interesting  for  a  short  time  only.  Soon  they  are  forgotten  and  new 
ones  take  their  place.  So  it  is  with  jazz  numbers.  The  hits  of  last  month  are 
forgotten  and  new  ones  have  taken  their  place.  If  the  ragtime  pieces  were  good, 
would  they  be  forgotten  so  quickly?  But  not  so  are  the  works  of  our  great 
music  masters.  Will  people  ever  forget  Beethoven’s  “Minuet  in  G”  or  Handel’s 
“Largo”?  These  works  are  immortal  just  as  Raphael’s  “Sistine  Madonna” 
and  the  “Madonna  and  The  Child”  are. 

Good  music,  like  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  is  immortal.  But  jazz  like  the 
“snappy”  stories  and  the  ephemeral  best  sellers  lasts  only  for  a  day. 
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Although  Paganini  has  been  dead  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  has  he  or 
his  works  been  forgotten?  But  has  anybody  remembered  who  wrote  or  what 
the  jazz  hits  were  of  three  years  ago? 

Surely  then,  if  it  is  the  classical  music  which  has  lived,  then  this  is  the 
better  music. 

Ruth  Volk,  ’26. 


A  SPRING  REVERIE. 


There  is  something  in  the  springtime 
That  my  heart  cannot  resist. 

I  long  to  ramble  o’er  the  hills 
With  every  care  dismissed. 

I  long  to  be  the  babbling  brook 
That  trickles  down  the  hill, 

Among  the  weeds  and  waterplants, 
Free  to  move  at  will. 

I  yearn  to  watch  the  happy  birds 
A-building  their  spring  nest ; 

And  the  squirrels  gaily  gathering  nuts 
With  ne’er  a  pause  for  rest. 

I  long  to  pluck  the  dainty  flowers 
Awakened  from  their  sleep : 

And  in  the  cool  and  marshy  bogs 
To  hear  the  young  frogs  peep. 

I’d  love  to  lead  the  gypsy  life 
And  camp  beside  the  road, 

And  scorn  the  unromantic  folks 
Who  have  a  fixed  abode. 

I’d  stop  my  gypsy  wagon  at 

A  different  place  each  night, 

And  sing  the  songs  of  Romany 
About  my  campfire  bright. 

But  I  cannot  follow  my  desires ; 

My  longings  are  in  vain, 

For  down  the  weary  path  of  life 
I  must  move  on  again. 

For  I  must  earn  my  board  and  keep, 
My  wardrobe’s  state  is  dire ; 

And  I  can’t  gather  many  coins 
Beside  a  gypsy  fire. 


Evelyn  Moore,  ’26. 
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Xigbt  Essays 


Note: — The  following  were  written  in  imitation  of  certain 
by  Morley  and  others  read  in  class. 


“airy  trifles” 


A  DEFENSE  OF  INSANITY. 


Has  the  reader  ever  been  insane?  If  not,  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  him, 
for  I  think  that  most  people  have  at  some  time  or  other  enjoyed  the  incompar¬ 
able  pleasure  of  being  entirely  insane. 

To-day  is  a  bright  spring  day.  Skies  are  blue,  lawns  are  green,  and  the 
birds  are  singing.  My  friends  and  I  are  maniacs.  We  shall  wander  through 
the  country-side  this  afternoon ;  we  shall  shout  when  an  unhappy  member  of 
the  party  slips  in  a  puddle.  (Mud  puddles  are  prevalent  at  the  same  time  as 
this  particular  brand  of  insanity.)  Perhaps  you  say  we  should  sympathize  with 
him,  for  soiling  a  bright  new  spring  suit  is  not  a  laughable  matter.  But  we  are 
not  amenable  to  the  rules  of  reason, — we  are  maniacs ! 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  reader  is  insane.  He  would  not  have  read  as  far  as 
this  if  not,  and  everyone  is  slightly  touched  in  the  early  summer  and  spring¬ 
time.  Now  let  us  join  forces.  Like  my  friends,  I  am  sane  eleven  months  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  in  the  remaining  month  to  embarrass  my 
companions  and  myself  the  other  months.  But  I  should  like  to  indulge  my  weak¬ 
ness  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  without  creating  trouble. 
You  and  I  will  join  with  other  congenial  souls,  and  form  a  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Insanity.  You  may  be  President. 

Your  first  duty  will  be  the  printing  of  membership  tickets.  They  will  be 
as  follows:  “The  bearer  is  entitled  to  indulge  his  malady  during  the  following 
space  of  time.  He  shall  be  allowed  to  sing  at  all  times  and  places.  In  case  of 
odd  behavior,  he  will  be  given  absolute  peace  and  privacy.” 

There’s  a  reason  for  those  rules.  The  space  of  time  will  have  to  be  filled 
in.  Of  course,  everyone  can’t  be  on  their  spring  spree  at  the  same  time.  Some 
must  be  sane  to  run  the  world.  Food  must  be  raised  and  transported,  school 
taught,  and  the  government  controlled.  And  everyone  would  not  desire  the 
same  period  of  insanity.  There  are  various  times  that  create  the  desire  in  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  Listen  and  take  your  choice. 

Springtime  needs  no  description.  We’ve  all  watched  the  white  clouds  in  the 
blue  sky.  But  Summer  on  a  lake  in  a  canoe!  The  waves  lap,  and  the  craft 
rocks,  you  are  alone  and  the  stars  shine.  Are  you  not  mad?  If  not,  try  another 
night.  It  is  just  freezing  weather,  but  you  are  warmly  wrapped.  A  big  red  moon 
is  over  your  head,  about  ten  yards  over  it,  sharp  skates  beneath  your  feet,  and 
you  glide  over  the  ice  as  easy  as  the  swallow  swoops  through  the  summer  air. 
If  you  could  benefit  by  the  protection  of  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Insanity, 
you  would  yell  at  the  top  of  your  lungs,  and  whether  you  have  a  voice  or  not, 
you  would  sing. 
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Because  of  the  temptation  I  demand  protection  for  us  mad  men  and 
women,  i.  e.  the  entire  population  of  the  world.  For  one  month  in  all  the  year 
we  should  not  be  required  to  be  rational.  So  let  us  unite  under  our  President, 
President  Reader,  and  join  in  a  spree  of  insanity.  Let  us  jump  over  the  meadow 
brook,  and  throw  stones  at  the  bending  willow  branches,  for  we  are  in  a  mad, 
mad  world. 

Arthur  Snow,  ’26. 


ON  EARS. 

✓ 


_  Have  you  ever  wmndered,  while  sitting  in  church,  just  how  to  keep  awake 
during  the  sermon?  Well,  let  me  suggest  a  sure  remedy.  Just  gaze  around  and 
center  your  attention  on  the  ears  of  those  estimable  persons  surrounding  you.  If 
you  have  ever  tried  this,  you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  ears  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  things.  There  are  all  kinds  and  sizes :  large,  medium,  and  small ;  flappy 
'and  stiff ;  pointed  and  round. 

Ah,  how  one  is  moved  with  pity  to  sit  behind  a  person  whose  ears  resemble 
sugar  scoops  hitched  to  the  head ! 

I  once  knew  a  man  whose  ears  were  pointed  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give 
him  the  ridiculous  appearance  of  an  elf.  So  quizzical  did  his  ears  make  him  look 
that  everyone  refused  to  take  him  seriously. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  the  Creator,  in  making  us,  didn’t  simply  leave 
little  holes  in  the  sides  of  our  head  through  which  the  sound  might  pass?  Well, 
I  once  thought  of  that,  and  decided  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  drew  a  picture 
leaving  off  the  ears — and  oh,  the  effect  was  heart-breaking !  It  was  almost  as 
bad  as  leaving  the  dates  off  a  calendar!  So,  Unfortunate  Ones  who  are  not 
blessed  with  beautiful  ears,  let  me  offer  to  you  the  same  bit  of  consolation  some¬ 
one  once  gave  me  in  regard  to  my  nose, — “No  matter  how  bad  it  is,  it’s  better 
than  none  at  all.”  Then  again,  you  can  cover  your  ears,  but  I  can’t  cover  my 
nose. 

And  yet  how  little  attention  these  important  organisms  receive.  We  never 
read  in  beauty  articles  of  exercises  to  limber  up  and  soften  the  muscles  of  the 
ear.  No,  the  only  thing  we  consider  them  worthy  of  is  to  carry  around  the  mon¬ 
strous  burdens  of  earrings,  which  have  been  so  much  in  fashion  until  recently. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  be  more  considerate  of  your  ears.  (By  the  way, 
I’m  glad  mine  are  covered.) 

Miriam  Claflin,  ’26. 


DOGS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 


Our  experiences  with  dogs  have  been  many:  some  interesting,  others  ill¬ 
uminating,  and  still  others  painful. 

In  all  our  experience  we  have  yet  to  hear  a  dog  owner  admit  that  his  dog 
bites.  So  certain  are  they  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  even  wait  for  one  to  inquire.. 

“Oh,  come  on,”  they  shout  jovially,  yet  with  a  trace  of  condescension,  “he 
won’t  bite.”  Yet  the  animal  may  be  standing  within  a  yard  of  the  victim,  its 
body  tense,  eyes  gleaming  greedily,  licking  its  chops  in  anticipation.  Some  in- 
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explicable  tenet  of  its  code  forbids  it  to  charge  upon  the  victim.  But  let  the 
unfortunate  caller  pass  an  imaginary  boundary  line  and  he  is  lost! 

Every  instinct  within  him  cries  out  in  warning.  The  dog  is  ferocious,  a 
man  eater.  The  fact  is  as  evident  as  the  murder-inspiring  smile  upon  the  face 
of  its  owner,  who  stands  in  the  doorway  like  a  blithering  idiot  and  shouts,  “Come 
on,  he  won’t  bite.”  Then  the  unfortunate  victim,  goaded  to  desperation  by  that 
challenging  smile,  plunges  boldly  forward.  What  ensues  depends  entirely  upon 
the  youthfulness  and  athletic  ability  of  the  victim.  If  he  is  able  to  break  a 
world’s  record  in  reaching  the  doorway,  he  bears  out  the  master’s  statement  that 
the  dog  wouldn't  bite,  but  if  he  has  no  extraordinary  ability  as  a  sprinter,  he  is 
likely  to  regain  consciousness  some  moments  later  to  hear  the  dog  owner  say  tri¬ 
umphantly,  as  he  reaches  for  a  fresh  bottle  of  arnica,  “Now  see,  Terry  doesn’t 
bite.  He  was  only  playing.” 

We  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  The  master  cannot  be  made  to  admit  that 
his  dog  is  vicious.  If  asked  to  swear  on  a  mountain  of  Bibles,  he  would  solemnly 
that  his  Rex,  Rover,  Bowser,  Flossy,  or  Methusalah  never,  never  bites,  except 
of  course  ,an  occasional  postman. 

We  once  had  an  encounter  with  a  sheep  dog  that  served  to  crystallize  our 
views  on  the  subject.  Having  business  with  the  head  of  the  house,  we  strode 
resolutely  up  the  front  walk,  striving  for  once  to  appear  forceful  and  business¬ 
like.  In  this  we  were  to  some  extent  hindered  by  the  sudden  appearance  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  of  the  largest,  most  ferocious  dog  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  how  he  escaped  the  notice  of  a  representative 
of  Barnum  and  Bailey.  There  he  stood  directly  in  the  path,  shaggy  legs  braced, 
tail  erect  as  a  second  lieutenant,  his  yellow  eyes  gleaming  vindictively.  From 
his  cavernous  mouth  issued  low,  rumbling  sounds  and  his  white  fangs  were  very 
long  and  very  sharp.  We  stopped. 

“Nice  doggie,”  we  said  rather  doubtfully.  The  ill  bred  animal  did  not 
even  deign  to  answer.  “Lo,  Rover,  old  boy,”  was  the  next  formula  attempted 
accompanied  by  a  warily  extended  hand. 

We  saved  our  fingers  by  a  movement  whose  speed  we  have  never  seen  dupli¬ 
cated.  We  had  practically  decided  upon  a  dignified  and  honorable  retreat  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  object  of  our  visit  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

“Come  right  along,”  he  called  cheerfully,  “Don’t  mind  Oscar.” 

We  adavnced  one  step.  So  did  Oscar.  The  brute’s  long,  red  tongue  crept 
out  eagerly.  We  could  swear  that  he  had  had  no  food  for  a  week.  Our  common 
sense  advised  us  to  pocket  our  pride  and  retreat.  But  there  stood  a  supposedly 
honorable  man  who  smugly  assured  us  that  his  dog  did  not  bite.  Alas  being 
young  and  having  a  beautiful  trust  in  human  nature,  we  believed  him — and 
advanced.  With  a  roar  of  joy  the  monster  leaped  to  meet  us  and  with  the  great¬ 
est  relish  imaginable  he  sank  his  fangs  into  our  thigh.  Mildly  pained  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  we  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  at  our  host,  mutely  demanding 
an  explanation. 

“Oscar,”  called  his  master  in  pained  reproof,  “I’m  surprised.”  Then 
brightening  perceptibly,  “Oh,  I  see,  why  he’s  only  playing  with  you.  “Ha!  ha! 
Some  dog.” 

“Yes,”  we  sadly  agreed,  as  we  felled  first  the  dog  and  then  the  master,  “some 
dog.” 


Jacob  Broudy,  ’26. 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS. 


What  a  wonderful  thing  a  postage  stamp  is!  If  we  write  a  letter  here  in 
Massachusetts,  and  send  it  away  out  to  Washington  after  affixing  a  necessary 
stamp,  we  need  fear  nothing  more.  Thousands  of  men  are  guarding  that  little 
stamp,  willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  it.  In  ten  days,  if  our  correspondent  is 
prompt,  we  read  the  answers  to  any  questions  which  we  asked  in  our  letter. 

All  this  for  four  cents.  Again  we  remark,  “Marvelous.”  We  think  that 
there  is  no  more  to  be  done.  Perhaps  this  is  so.  To  me,  however,  one  thing  is 
lacking.  At  one  time,  when  I  made  known  what  that  one  thing  was,  I  had 
forcibly  to  restrain  some  friends  who  were  frantically  trying  to  arouse  a  sleepy 
central  to  give  them  the  State  Insane  Asylum.  But  I  did  not  fear.  Dear  me,  no. 
(Do  we  seniors  not  know  that  “Genius  creates”?  Is  it  not  for  those  under  us 
to  reproduce?  Of  course,  it  is.) 

So,  my  plan,  which  may  revolutionize  the  postage  stamp  market,  is  simple. 
We  never  think  of  the  adhesive  substance  which  is  necessary  to  stamps.  We 
never  say,  “Give  me  a  stamp  with  glue  on  it.”  Why  not?  Because  we  know 
that  it  will  be  there  without  asking  for  it.  Then  we  wet  the  stamp,  some  of  us 
who  have  a  keen  sense  of  taste  grimacing.  Why  should  we  do  that?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  foundation  of  my  plan.  There  should  be  no 
taste  on  a  stamp  which  will  cause  a  wry  face.  Therefore,  why  not  flavor  the 
stamps?  If  one  has  a  liking  for  clove,  merely  step  to  the  stamp  window  and  say, 
“One  clove  two-cent  stamp,  please.”  Do  the  same  thing  if  you  like  peppermint, 
or  winter  green,  or  any  flavor.  Do  you  not  really  believe  that  this  would  be  a 
boon  to  American  citizens? 

W.  Thomas  Templeman,  ’26. 


ON  THE  MOSQUITO. 


Of  all  the  maltreated  beings,  there  is  no  other  that  receives  such  unjust 
treatment  as  the  mosquito. 

Just  think  of  the  times  you  have  crushed  a  friendly,  frail  little  fellow  that 
sought  to  rest  a  moment  on  the  comforting  warmth  and  security  of  your  leg. 
Such  a  beautiful  well  balanced  little  creature !  Didn’t  you  ever  watch  him,  or 
maybe  it  was  a  “she,”  trying  to  amuse  you  by  gracefully  standing  on  its  head? 

Ah,  if  you  only  knew  the  sacrifice,  the  heartache  these  little  fellows  go 
through !  At  all  hours  of  the  night  you  will  find  these  tiny  creatures  out  seek¬ 
ing  food  for  the  mosquitolings  that  are  to  come.  Through  Stygian  swamps, 
mazes  of  forests,  across  wind  swept  water  they  fly  in  their  unending  work  for 
their  posterity. 

What  should  you  think  if  while  killing  to  feed  the  hungry  mouths  at  home 
you  were  suddenly  flattened,  squashed,  ground  into  dust,  just  because  you  were 
answering  nature’s  call  of  self-preservation? 

Ah,  such  playful  little  creatures,  forever  tickling  one,  here,  there  and 
everywhere !  But  they  receive  nothing  but  a  vicious  cuff.  They  are  killed, 
maimed,  tortured,  and  pursued.  There  is  no  escape. 

My  friends,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  have  you  not  heard  a  delightful 
little  tune  sung  right  in  your  very  ear?  A  tune  that  sounds  like  the  note  of  a 
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distant  harp  at  sundown,  a  soothing  mellow  melody?  Several  singing  together 
far  surpasses  mere  man’s  finest  choruses,  their  vibrant  little  notes  blending  like  a 
spoonful  of  mustard  and  a  good  hot  dog.  And  then  when  you  cruelly  knock  them 
away,  a  plaintive  note  is  mingled  in  their  song,  a  note  that  speaks  of  sadness, 
the  note  of  an  outcast. 

Many  an  hour  have  I  sat  and  gazed  into  the  face  of  a  mosquito,  as  its  merry 
little  eyes  twinkled  and  its  long  slender  Roman  nose  wrinkled  mischievously  at 
me. 

The  mother  mosquitoes  always  have  a  hard  time  with  their  babies,  because 
the  little  ones  persist  in  sticking  their  noses  into  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  and  even 
stones.  She  then  has  to  show  her  offspring  how  much  better  it  is  to  shove  its 
proboscis  into  a  fat  juicy  worm  or  a  snail,  or  fly  behind  a  cow’s  left  ear.  Al¬ 
ways  the  left  ear,  because  a  cow  can  reach  with  her  tail  farther  to  the  right  than 
to  the  left. 

Once  I  saw  a  mosquitoling  stumble  and  fall  down  three  steps.  Its  mother  with 
a  cry  flew  madly  after  it,  only  to  find  after  reaching  her  infant’s  side  that  it  was 
dead,  the  little  soul  having  flown  to  the  happy  hunting  ground. 

As  the  grief  stricken  mother  burst  into  tears,  wails  of  grief  floated  up  to 
me  and  my  heart  was  torn  with  sorrow.  The  tears  of  the  bereaved  mother  and  my 
own  flowed  as  one.  In  fact,  my  sorrow  was  so  great  that  my  tears  formed  a  little 
pool  of  sympathy  at  the  parent’s  feet  and  in  a  moment  of  desperation  and 
hysteria  the  mother  jumped  in  and  was  drowned. 

So,  my  dear  folks,  when  a  playful  little  fellow  perches  on  your  cheek, 
tickles  a  little  bit,  give  him  a  laugh,  a  helping  hand,  and  as  the  Good  Book 
says,  turn  the  other  cheek.  Amen. 

Edward  Mitchell,  ’26. 


ON  HAIRPINS. 


I  often  wonder  if  other  girls  think  as  much  of  hairpins  as  I  do.  ’Tis  true 
I  have  only  had  the  pleasant  experience  of  using  them  for  four  years  now,  but 
even  in  that  short  time  I  have  realized  their  value. 

Nowadays  girls  do  not  need  them  with  their  bobbed  hair.  But  as  I  did  not 
have  my  hair  bobbed  (parental  opposition  interfering),  I  still  carry  around  a 
boxful  at  a  time.  Now,  dear  friends,  do  not  laugh  when  I  say  a  boxful.  It  is 
an  actual  fact ! 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  fellow  classmates  if  I  do  not  feel  topheavy  carry¬ 
ing  around  so  many  hairpins  and  they  like  to  count  them.  But  I  really  need 
them  all,  as  it  is  very  annoying  to  have  my  hair  out  of  place  and  locks  flying 
into  my  eyes.  It  is  much  better  to  stick  an  “invisible”  in  here  and  there. 

Truly,  I  cannot  see  any  beauty  in  bobbed  hair,  but  suppose  it  is  convenient. 

I  know  of  one  time  anyway  when  I  think  it  must  be  delightfully  comfortable. 

I  refer  to  putting  on  a  hat!  How  exasperating  it  is  to  put  on  a  hat  and  in  a 

short  time  feel  a  sore  spot  in  some  region  of  your  head  caused  by  a  hairpin  press¬ 

ing  into  your  scalp. 

One  time  I  was  in  church  and  found  the  sermon  very  interesting  but  alas, 
I  felt  a  hairpin  pulling  and  I  could  not  relieve  it  without  taking  my  hat  off !  I 
could  not  keep  my  mind  on  the  sermon  after  that  and  thought  oh,  if  only  I  was 
somewhere  where  I  could  take  my  hair  down !  I  made  up  my  mind  I  never  would 
use  that  hairpin  again  after  the  way  it  treated  me. 
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I  have  a  variegated  collection  of  hairpins.  Some  are  large,  some  small, 
some  bone,  some  wire,  some  invisible  and  I  even  have  bent  ones  so  they’ll  be  sure 
to  stay  in  place.  Each  hairpin  has  its  own  place  and  the  way  I  dress  my  hair  it 
could  not  change  places  with  its  neighbor. 

Mornings  when  I  am  doing  my  hair,  preparatory  to  coming  to  school,  the 
call  comes  from  below. 

“It’s  7.30,  girlie.  You’ll  miss  the  bus!” 

“Be  right  down !”  I  answer  with  my  mouth  full  of  hairpins. 

I  put  my  hair  up  once — it  does  not  satisfy  me;  I  try  again —  and  again 
take  it  down!  Watching  the  clock  with  one  eye  and  with  the  other  eye  on  the 
mirror,  I  try  for  the  third  time. 

Success.  What  a  relief !  I  run  downstairs,  hustle  through  my  breakfast, 
and  am  there  just  in  time  for  the  bus.  But  such  a  hurry  and  bustle  and  all  on 
account  of  a  little  insignificant  hairpin ! 

Eva  Ramee,  ’26. 


RUBBERS. 


I’m  not  overfond  of  rubbers.  In  fact,  I  dislike  them.  There  is  nothing 
quite  so  distasteful  to  me  as  to  cover  a  pair  of'  lovely  shining  slippers  with  stupid 
looking,  unromantic  rubbers.  Time  after  time  I  have  hastily  glanced  out  of  my 
window  to  see  the  sun  just  drifting  behind  clouds,  and  time  after  time  I  have 
hurriedly  dressed.  How  often  I  have  thought  I’d  fool  my  rubbers  and  escape 
from  the  house  before  the  rain  came  tumbling  down.  But  I  have  never  succeeded, 
for  the  rain  was  always  merrily  on  its  way  and  I  had  to  turn  regretfully  to  the 
hall  closet  where  my  rubbers  awaited  me  with  a  hateful  little  smile  on  their 
faces. 

They  tantalize  me  with  their  dull  blackness.  But  white  rubbers — how 
well  I  recall  having  happily  dressed  in  a  new  white  costume  on  a  wintry  day, 
and  laughing  while  careful  hands  drew  on  little  white  rubbers.  I  liked  them 
then — I  liked  the  smooth  satiny  whiteness  of  them.  Then  there  are  brown  rub¬ 
bers  the  sight  of  which  recalls  memories  of  little  sturdy  tan  school  shoes.  But 
black  ones !  I  have  already  said  how  much  I  dislike  them. 

When  younger,  I  had  a  habit  of  casually  leaving  my  rubbers  in  different 
places — “losing  them,”  I  called  it.  But  when  the  next  rainy  day  came  around, 
there  were  always  brothers  to  the  pair  I  had  so  conveniently  misplaced,  grinning 
up  at  me  from  the  rubber  box.  I’ve  hidden  them — but  someone  always  seemed 
to  find  them.  Of  course,  all  this  was  long  ago.  Now  on  a  rainy  day  I  draw  them 
on  as  a  matter  of  habit,  but  never  without  a  shudder. 

Haven’t  you  ever  planned  going  to  a  certain  place,  looked  forward  to  it, 
and  dreamed  about  what  you  would  wear?  And  purchased  a  new  pair  of  es¬ 
pecially  pleasing  slippers — and  in  the  end  you  were  compelled  to  wear  rubbers ! 

Then  you  must  dislike  them,  too. 

Kathryn  R.  Cooney,  ’26. 


Father’s  method  of  working  problems  in  algebra: 
“Ask  your  mother.  Can’t  you  see  I’m  busy?” — Ex. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  LOAFING. 


I  wonder  how  many  of  my  illustrious  readers  are  followers  of  the  grand, 
noble,  and  ancient  art  of  loafing.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  you  are  Past  Grand 
Exalted  Rulers  of  some  good-sized  lodge  of  the  C.  O.  L.,  otherwise  the  Care¬ 
free  Order  of  Loafers. 

Although  I  am  not  a  thirty-third  degree  member  of  this  organization,  I 
have  had  abundant  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  unsurpassed 
pleasures  of  the  art  of  loafing.  Indeed,  to  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  this 
order  is  in  itself  an  unbelievable  pleasure. 

There  is  a  certain  unequalled  joy  in  leaning  against  a  telephone  pole  or  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  side  of  a  building,  knowing  that  one  is  free  from  responsibility  for 
the  continued  safety,  well-being,  and  existence  of  the  aforesaid  telephone  pole 
or  building.  A  still  more  advanced,  though  still  carefree  position  and  pleasure 
in  the  C.  O.  L.  is  lolling  on  a  park  bench.  Here  breathing  in  the  fresh  air  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  refreshing  effect  of  the  cool  breezes, 
one  is  fully  repaid  for  being  a  member  in  good  standing  of  this  renowned  or¬ 
ganization. 

To  stand  on  a  street  corner,  watching  the  countless  masses  of  people  slow¬ 
ly  treading  their  way  along  the  main  thoroughfare  produces  certain  inexplicable, 
mysical,  involuntary,  exotic  and  intangible  thrills.  This,  to  a  person  who  has  not 
even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  C.  O.  L.,  is  puzzling.  To  a  member, 
however,  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  Utopia  yet  discovered. 

Loafing,  especially  when  one  is  solvent  and  not  financially  embarassed,  is, 
indeed,  a  pleasure,  a  great  pleasure,  a  superlative  pleasure.  It  stands  out  among 
the  other  fine  arts  as  a  real  and  flawless  diamond  stands  out  among  imitations. 
It  produces  those  seemingly  unattainable  ecstasies  of  which  hundreds  of  poets, 
famed,  unknown,  masters  and  novices,  have  written.  To  be  at  one’s  leisure,  to 
have  no  pressing  and  urgent  duties,  to  be  one’s  own  lord  and  master  is  conducive 
to  the  very  quintessence  of  exuberance  and  delight. 

Loafing  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  noble  and  grand  arts  in  which  innumerable 
people  are  proficient  and  well-versed. 

Here’s  hoping,  dear  reader,  that  you  and  I  shall  some  day,  be  Grand  Exalted 
Rulers  in  that  well-represented,  and  extremely  popular  organization,  the  Care¬ 
free  Order  of  Loafers. 

David  Kavanaugh,  ’26. 


ON  CATCHING  THE  LAST  TRAIN. 


Have  you  ever  found  yourself  with  four  minutes  to  catch  the  last  train 
home  and  an  unknown  distance  between  you  and  the  station?  No?  Then  you’ve 
missed  a  most  thrilling  and  delightful  experience. 

You  and  your  friend  emerge  from  the  theatre  hastily.  You  look  around 
in  bewilderment.  How  strange  everything  looks  after  dark !  It  is  a  mystery  to 
you  which  way  to  turn,  but  your  companion  is  confident.  She  knows  the  way. 

You  walk  as  fast  as  is  possible  without  attracting  attention.  Your  friend 
turns  you  into  a  narrow  street.  Then  begins  the  race  that  means  as  much  to 
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you  as  the  Marathon  did  to  DeMar,  if  not  more.  You  are  now  both  panting. 
What  sharp  little  pains  play  around  in  your  tight  shoes !  Your  companion  has 
slowed  down  and  is  inquiring  of  a  little  girl.  A  second  of  rest,  and  then  you 
find  yourself  following  your  chum  back  the  way  you  came.  You  turn  a  corner, 
then  another,  and  another.  What  are  the  intricate  turns  of  a  labyrinth  compared 
to  this!  You  run  on  and  on.  Then  zip!  Yes,  that’s  always  the  way,  you  feel 
your  stocking  on  a  slow  downward  journey.  Another  burden  is  now  added  to 
your  woes;  you  grope  for  your  stocking  and  hop  along  after  your  friend.  You 
hear  her  voice,  “pain — side!”  But  you  still  limp  on.  You  then  begin  woe¬ 
fully,  “I — t-o-l-d  you  s-o.  I — I  know  we  w-o-n’t  ca-tch  i-t.”  No  answer,  but 
soon  there  is  a  broken  laugh  of  triumph.  You  are  at  the  station  at  last.  What 
joy,  relief,  triumph  sweeps  over  you  as  you  see  your  train!  Now  you  under¬ 
stand  why  the  victorious  jockey  wears  such  a  broad  smile  when  photographed 
after  the  race. 

It  is  fully  four  minutes  before  the  train  starts.  Your  watch  was  fast.  Then 
your  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  movie.  You  wonder  if  it  was  the  hero  or  the 
hero’s  brother  who  really  killed  the  heroine’s  guardian. 

Bessie  Pressman,  ’26. 


ON  MASCOTS. 


Have  you  a  mascot?  You  haven’t?  That’s  strange.  Mascots  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  most  people  that  I  think  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
they  should  be  discussed. 

Has  anybody  seen  my  kitty?  Why,  yes,  here  it  is  on  my  shoulder,  hanging 
by  one  leg. 

A  short  while  ago  the  fad  of  wearing  floral  designs  on  one’s  coat  or  dress 
was  replaced  by  that  of  small  chenille  cats.  Some  are  of  a  single  flashy  color, 
with  large  glassy  eyes,  while  others  are  composed  of  various  combinations  such 
as  red  and  green,  black  and  orange,  and  a  few  more  sombre  ones  of  black  and 
white  are  seen.  Some  have  large  ears  and  huge  tails,  while  some  have  small  ears 
and  no  tails. 

The  more  exact  young  lady  sews  this  animal  on  by  each  of  its  four  paws, 
allowing  it  to  stand  erect,  with  its  back  curved,  or  to  sit  down  leisurely,  perched 
on  the  edge  of  one’s  shoulder.  The  less  precise  flapper  pins  it  on  by  one  leg  and 
allows  the  other  three  to  fly  to  the  four  winds. 

I  can’t  possibly  imagine  what  some  of  we  girls  would  do  if  we  didn’t  have 
these  petit  pets  in  which  to  confide.  One  can  confess  her  most  precious  secrets, 
and  like  the  dainty  daisies,  “they  won’t  tell.” 

And,  of  course,  these  little  things  must  have  names ! 

These  vary,  according  to  the  baptizer,  from  Hannibal  to  Buster. 

These  little  kitttens  bring  good  luck  to  the  wearer.  Pardon  me !  I  mean  all 
those  excepting  the  black  ones,  which  we  know,  especially  if  we  are  superstitious, 
signify  the  direct  opposite. 

But  why  discuss  these  little  creatures  at  length,  for  who  knows?  Maybe 
while  I  am  writing  this  article,  these  animals  are  going  out  of  style  and  are  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  some  fad  more  hideous ! 

Oh  you  fuzzy,  wuzzy  shoulder  cats ! 


Rita  Mawn,  ’26. 
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ON  THE  CATERPILLAR. 


One  summer’s  evening,  as  I  sat  in  my  cool  garden,  I  watched  a  small  cater¬ 
pillar  as  he  crossed  the  walk  beside  my  chair.  I  cannot  explain  the  way  in  which 
I  was  overcome  with  the  idea  that  even  a  caterpillar  has  his  own  importance  in 
this  wicked  world. 

A  caterpillar  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful,  black  and  brown  Angora  Cat  with¬ 
out  legs.  His  fur  is  as  fuzzy  as  that  of  the  chestnut  burr.  His  architectural 
construction  is  long,  low,  and  narrow,  like  a  tunnel  on  a  narrow  gauge  railroad. 
The  manner  in  which  it  winds  up  into  a  cocoon  and  comes  out  of  the  exit,  as 
a  butterfly,  reminds  one  of  a  modern  sausage  making  machine. 

I  request  all  my  patient  readers  to  stop  and  consider  the  mode  of  travel 
of  such  a  creature.  We  shall  diagnose  the  erysipelatic  movements  of  this  tractor¬ 
like  creature  over  the  ground.  The  manner  in  which  this  species  of  worm 
travels,  over,  under,  and  through  all  obstacles  of  large  and  small  dimensions 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Henry’s  Fords  for  five  dollars  down  and  the  “rest  when 
you  catch  me.”  The  style  with  which  it  climbs  trees,  flowers,  shrubs  and  human 
beings  is  fascinating,  and  worthy  of  the  tireless  study  of  the  great  scientists  who 
invent  steamshovels. 

His  nerve  control  of  the  backbone  is  marvelous.  This  should  be  noticed 
very  carefully  by  the  round  shouldered  high  school  student.  It  might  possibly 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  Charleston  fiends  of  Milford. 

The  humps  which  this  amorphorus  creature  produces  by  marcel  wave  action 
while  traveling  reminds  me  of  my  visit  to  Cairo.  I  visited  Cairo  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  during  this  time  I  saw  many  camels.  The  humps  of  these 
animals  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  caterpillar.  I  note  they  are  of  the 
same  latitude  and  longitude  with  a  slight  variation  in  thickness. 

From  my  personal  survey  of  the  dromedary  and  chatepelose  skeletons  I  note 
little  if  any  difference  in  the  structure  of  their  anterior  and  posterior  median  fis¬ 
sures  of  the  spine,  which  ratifies  my  above  statement,  that  they  have  humps  of 
the  same  pattern. 

The  water  capacity  of  the  locomotive  of  the  desert  exceeds  that  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  tractor  of  trees  and  shrubs  by  a  few  thousand  gallons. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  caterpillar  hump  is  produced  by  travel.  The 
camel  hump  is  produced  by  consumption,  a  disease  studied  by  learned  medical 
professors  for  years. 

We  marvel,  as  we  stop  to  consider  the  creation  of  the  animal  world.  Here 
is  an  example  of  two  animals  which  live  thousands  of  miles  apart  and  yet  have 
so  much  in  common.  The  caterpillar’s  lack  of  popularity  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  camel  is  noticeable.  We  hear  of  people  walking  a  mile  for  a  camel,  but 
we  never  hear  of  walking  a  mile  for  a  caterpillar. 

Robert  Taylor,  ’26. 


There  was  a  young  student  named  Bobby, 
Who  rode  a  white  horse  for  a  hobby. 
One  day,  with  a  vim 
It  fell  over  on  him, 

And  that  was  the  end  of  poor  Bobby. 


E.  C.  B. 
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GEORGE  E.  STACY 

Born,  1834.  Died,  1926. 

Member  Milford  School  Committee  60  Years. 
Chairman  Milford  School  Committee  25  Years. 


Eulogy  Delivered  by 
JUDGE  JOHN  C.  LYNCH 
Elected  Chairman  of  Milford  School  Committee 

1926. 


Relatives  and  friends  of  George  E.  Stacy:  We  are  assembled  to-day  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  won  his  place  in  this,  his  beloved  town,  by  his 
integrity  and  fidelity  to  her  every  task. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  cease  for  a  few  hours  their  gainful  occu¬ 
pations,  while  the  last  rites  are  performed  over  the  body  of  a  deceased  fellow 
citizen,  when  for  a  time  the  trader  ceases  to  trade,  the  mechanic  or  laborer  to 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  express  in  some  way  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  which 
has  come  to  the  town  in  which  they  live,  there  must  have  been  characteristics  in 
the  deceased  which  inspired  not  only  admiration  and  respect,  but  also  a  feeling  of 
love  and  affection. 

Born  in  the  town  of  Mendon,  of  sturdy  stock,  guarded  and  guided  by  their 
watchful  ministrations,  he  grew  to  stalwart  manhood.  Possessed  with  the 
example  of  his  forbears,  he  gave  to  his  town  his  best  service,  serving  her  on  her 
Board  of  Assessors  and  on  her  Board  of  Education. 

My  first  memory  of  our  beloved  friend  goes  back  to  my  boyhood,  when  in 
the  presence  of  a  devoted  father  I  entered  his  door  to  purchase  school  supplies ; 
I  can  see  him  as  if  of  yesterday,  an  outstanding  figure  with  kindly  face  and  pleas¬ 
ing  manner  as  he  passed  over  the  counter  my  then  wants  and  needs. 

Time  passes,  and  in  the  year  1900,  it  was  my  great  privilege  and  honor 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  your  School  Board  with  him,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much  and  from  that  time  until  now  I  always  received  inspiration  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  great  service.  Year  after  year  elected  as  Chairman,  year  after 
year  gladly  giving  of  his  time  and  energy  to  problems  of  education  always  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  he  typified  in  an  exemplary  way  his  ability  to  rule  im¬ 
partially,  indulgent  toward  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  committee  men,  always 
ready  to  yield  his  own  when  convinced  that  it  was  right  so  to  do. 

He  was  a  man  who  steadfastly  clung  to  the  old  fundamentals,  yielding  re¬ 
luctantly  to  the  later  and  more  modern  methods  of  education,  but  once  shown 
their  merits  was  ready  to  carry  on  to  the  end,  that  our  children  would  be  the 
beneficiaries. 

His  gratuitous  service  for  over  fifty  years  on  your  Board  of  Education,  I 
daresay  has  never  been  excelled,  if  equalled. 

To-day,  his  labor  is  ended,  his  Book  of  Life  is  closed,  but  Oh !  how  much 
can  we  drink  from  its  pages,  what  example  to  the  Youth  of  this  and  every  com- 
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munity,  yea,  to  all  mankind !  What  a  lesson  he  has  taught  us  all !  Fifty  years’ 
service  dedicated  to  the  formative  period  of  life,  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
our  community.  What  contrast  to  the  greed  of  life!  His  motto  was,  “Not 
what  he  could  get  from  his  fellow  men,  but  what  could  he  give  to  make  his  life 
better  and  nobler.” 

He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  his  great  enjoyment  being  his  fraternal 
associations,  to  which  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
honor  by  his  brethren,  as  is  best  shown  by  their  presence  here  to-day. 

He  was  faithful  to  duty,  incorruptively  honest ;  he  possessed  magnetism, 
tact,  and  breadth  of  view,  and  placed  a  higher  value  upon  character  than  upon 
success. 

Our  departed  was  greatly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  simple- 
hearted  as  a  child,  and  his  rugged,  sturdy,  kindly  spirit  shone  in  his  face  and  in 
his  walk.  His  unfailing  courtesy,  his  unaffected  kindness,  and  his  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  welfare  and  the  failings  of  others,  leave  with  those  who  knew  him 
best  the  sweetest  of  recollections. 

Now  he  has  passed  into  the  dim  valley  and  shadow  of  Death,  but  Oh!  how 
many  fragrant  and  precious  memories  he  has  bequeathed  to  us !  Such  men  never 
wholly  die,  for  “The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal,”  because  “It  is  known 
with  God  and  man.  When  it  is  present  men  take  example  at  it ;  when  it  is  gone, 
they  desire  it ;  it  weareth  a  crown  and  triumpheth  forever,  having  gotten  the 
victory  striving  for  undefiled  rewards.” 

As  an  earnest  of  the  love  and  respect  for  our  departed,  a  few  years  ago, 
this  town  erected  a  beautiful  school  house  and  through  the  suggestion  of  his  fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  School  Board  and  as  a  token  of  their  personal  appreciation 
of  his  work,  it  was  named  the  George  E.  Stacy  School.  There  it  stands,  always 
reminding  us  of  the  example  and  fidelity  to  duty  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  our 
town.  The  coming  generation,  as  they  look  upon  it,  will  receive  new  inspiration 
and  they  will  realize  that  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  money,  but  the  path  of 
Duty  is  the  way  to  honor  and  glory.  Built  of  granite,  it  cannot  be  more  en¬ 
during  than  his  virtues.  Let  the  genius  of  the  architect  give  it  form  and  beauty, 
it  cannot  be  more  beautiful  or  nobler  than  his  characer.  Yet  even  this  monu¬ 
ment  many  moulder  and  crumble  into  dust,  but  so  long  as  we  shall  maintain 
the  institutions  and  government  which  made  his  career  possible  and  so  long  as 
we  shall  maintain  the  character  of  our  civic  government  upon  the  high  standards 
which  he  set,  we  secure  and  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  George  E.  Stacy. 

Yet  shall  he  live  in  all  he  wrought,  by  precept  speaking  still; 

And  long  as  noble  deeds  our  souls  with  love  and  pride  imbue, 

His  name  beloved  shall  fill  our  hearts,  with  fond,  inspiring  thrill 
To  live  like  him  for  greater  ends,  brave,  loyal,  just  and  true. 

O  noble  life !  whose  sorrowing  end  but  brings  to  clearer  view 
A  town’s  loss,  a  race’s  grief,  a  people’s  love  sincere ! 

Auspicious  death !  Which  in  our  souls  but  shrines  that  life  anew, 

A  life  to  love  and  follow,  a  rare  memory  revere ! 
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In  m^ntnriam 


MARY  G.  CONDON 

Born,  1901.  Died,  1926. 

Teacher  in  Milford  High  School  1923 — 1926. 


A  noble  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit,  pure  and  bright, 

With  something  of  angelic  light. 

— Wordsworth. 


Of  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  one  who  has,  however  unbelievable  it 
may  seem,  left  the  familiar  ways  of  life  for  all  time,  I  ask,  in  memoriam,  a  short 
interval  of  introspection. 

Deeply  sorry  we  all  are,  but  if  this  sorrow  should  serve  to  make  us  more 
worthy  of  the  gift  of  life  that  is  left  to  us,  if  in  some  small  degree  it  should 
ennoble  us,  turn  us  back  to  the  ideals  and  aspirations  so  many  of  us  are  forget¬ 
ting,  would  she  ask  a  higher  tribute? 

She  worked  and  lived  consciously  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  life, 
and  with  attainment  in  view  had  to  relinquish  her  bright  ambitions  in  the  glory 
of  her  youth.  Should  all  this  be  in  vain?  In  commemoration,  let  us  imbue  our¬ 
selves  with  a  little  of  her  noble  spirit  and  carry  on. 

Can  we  not  be  kind  as  she  was  kind?  Good  as  she  was  good?  Strive  to 
keep  our  ideals  as  she  strove  to  keep  hers,  and  maybe  some  day,  leave  as  she 
leaves — a  memory  like  a  shining  light  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
her. 

A  Classmate, 


FAITH. 


Like  a  life  line  to  the  drowning 
Is  faith  to  souls  in  need, 

All  care  will  cease,  sorrow  take  flight 
If  faith’s  sweet  words  we  heed. 

Imagine  one  of  your  loved  ones 

Hov’ring  twixt  death  and  life  ; 

Then  trust  in  a  higher  power 

Sustains  you  through  your  strife. 

Through  faith  our  deepest  wounds  will  heal 
And  dearest  dreams  come  true ; 

Through  faith  we  cast  aside  our  fears 
And  face  our  life  anew. 
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So  cling  each  day  to  faith  and  hope 
In  everything  you  do, 

Believing  right  will  win  o’er  wrong ; 

Then  faith  will  bring  you  through. 

Mildred  Baker, 


MEMORIES  OF  MOTHER  DEAR. 


When  night  is  come  and  day  is  o’er, 

And  I  sit  down  to  rest, 

Of  you  I  think,  oh,  mother  dear, 

The  one  whom  I  love  best. 

The  thought  of  you,  my  mother  dear, 

Is  cheerful  as  a  song. 

It  is  a  restful  melody 

After  the  day  is  long. 

I  wish  for  bygone  days  and  hours 
To  sit  upon  your  knee, 

And  hear  again  those  lullabies 
That  were  so  dear  to  me. 

N 

You  were  so  kind,  oh,  mother  dear 
When  I  did  something  wrong ; 

You  looked  at  me  so  sad  yet  sweet, 

But  never  scolded  long. 

Now  as  the  hours  have  passed  to  days 
And  days  have  passed  to  years, 

The  thought  of  you  still  fills  my  mind, 

To  leave  not,  mother  dear. 

Atea  Perri,  ’ 


MEMORIES. 


In  twilight  when  the  shadows  fall 

And  stars  send  forth  their  gleams, 
I  leave  this  world  of  broken  hopes 
To  tread  a  path  of  dreams. 

Beside  the  broken  garden  wall 
I  read  my  book  of  dreams; 

It  comes  from  out  my  childhood 
Amid  the  pale  moon  beams. 
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Memories  fill  the  mystic  night 

With  broken  hopes  and  trust, 

Of  friends  and  love  and  youth  of  old, 

All  vanishing  like  dust. 

My  begging  hand  is  empty — see, 

My  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

I  try  to  clasp  my  memories, 

But  they  all  flee  with  years. 

I’ll  read  my  book  no  more!  Alas! 

It  leaves  too  great  regret, 

For  fitful  longings  fill  my  soul. 

Ah,  ’tis  hard  to  forget ! 

I’ll  bind  it  with  a  rusted  lock, 

I’ll  hide  it  in  the  past ; 

A  lone  and  silent  grave  of  mine 
Of  joys  too  being  to  last. 

The  pines  shall  be  the  sentinels 
Of  this,  my  buried  loss, 

And  at  the  head  for  old  time’s  sake 
I’ll  place  a  wooden  cross. 

Irene  SanClemente,  ’26. 


TO  THE  OAK. 


SONNET. 

Oh,  mighty  tree  that  guards  the  woodland  path, 

Thy  strength  appalls  me  as  I  watch  thee  here. 

The  angry  winds  and  violent  boistrous  wrath 
Of  numerous  storms  that  sweep  the  earth  each  year 
Have  left  thee  free  from  harm.  Thy  limbs  are  seen 
To  tower  high  above  each  humble  mortal. 

When  nature  clothes  thee  in  its  verdant  green, 

They  form  for  me  a  lovely  gorgeous  portal. 

And  oft  in  childhood  under  it  I’d  dream, 

And  sometimes  wonder  if  the  fairies  dwelt 
In  realms  above  that  roof  of  leafy  sheen. 

But  now  in  awe  of  thee  I’ve  often  felt, 

For  in  thy  strength  I  see  expressed  the  might 
Of  Him,  Our  God,  who  teaches  us  the  right. 

Bessie  Pressman,  ’26. 
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LIFE. 


Bent  and  broken,  old  and  sore, 

I  wander  through  the  years, 

For  trouble  seems  to  dog  my  steps: 

My  worldly  lot  is  tears. 

It  was  the  summer  of  my  life, 

And  I  was  free  and  gay ; 

I  felt  that  joy  and  mirth  and  love 
Would  banish  care  away. 

Sweet  June,  as  pure  as  she  was  fair, 

The  idol  of  my  heart, 

Would  tell  me  then  adversity 
Of  life  must  be  a  part. 

And  in  a  manner  jocular 
I’d  tell  her  to  be  glad, 

For  mirth  must  ever  be  with  us, 

And  we  should  not  be  sad. 

But  there  came  a  day  she  could  not  laugh, 
I  could  not  banish  fears. 

The  Angel  Dark  had  visited  us 
And  left  to  me — just  years. 

And  now  began  my  life  anew 
Without  my  darling  bride, 

A  life  of  dreary  loneliness 
Without  her  at  my  side. 

The  years  were  just  one  long,  long  daze ; 
The  visions  drove  me  mad. 

For  when  I  felt  most  sorrowful, 

She  laughed,  and  seemed  most  glad. 

I  grasped,  I  reached,  I  felt  for  her, 

Till  I  must  tear  my  hair,. 

For  when  I  closed  my  groping  hands 
They  clutched  the  naked  air. 

The  passersby  would  gaze  and  stare; 

For  me  they  felt  no  pity ; 

For  who  cares  what  befalls  a  man 
In  such  a  busy  city? 

My  pain  is  dulled  and  soothed  now, 

And  all  my  anguish  spent. 

I  await  with  calm  and  Angel  Dark ; 

She  will  be  heaven-sent. 


Grace  Sibson,  ’26. 
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HOME. 


SONNET. 

There  is  in  this  wide  world  a  little  spot, 

A  sylvan  nook  that’s  peaceful  and  so  sweet, 

Where  all  the  early  birds,  I’ve  often  thought, 

Elected  this  retreat  wherein  to  meet. 

The  fragrant  flowers  of  spring,  the  budding  trees, 

A  gentle  hand,  a  lovely  smiling  face 

Bring  back  to  me  the  dearest  memories 

Of  golden  hours  that  Time  can  ne’er  efface; 

Of  wintry  evenings  spent  beside  the  hearth, 

Of  summer  days  beneath  the  cooling  shade 
Of  verdant  trees  that  fringed  the  sunlit  path — 

A  leafy  arch  that  Nature’s  hand  had  made. 

Though  far  away  in  foreign  lands  I  roam, 

To  me  there’ll  be  no  fairer  spot  than  Home. 

Eva  Realini,  ’26. 


I  REMEMBER. 


I  remember,  I  remember 

My  childhood  blithe  and  gay ; 

How  God  looked  down  upon  me, 
And  blessed  me  in  my  play. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

My  father  bent  and  gray ; 

And  how  my  blessed  mother 

Would  soothe  his  cares  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

My  faithful  dog  and  true : 

And  all  the  love  he  gave  me 
I  read  in  his  eyes  of  blue. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-tree  in  the  wood ; 

How  high  it  seemed  to  tower 
Before  me  where  I  stood. 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  sweet  song  of  the  bird ; 

At  morn  at  my  bedroom  window 
The  call  I  always  heard. 


Eva  Ramee,  ’26. 
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THE  BIRCH  TREE. 


A  BALLAD. 

Beside  the  door  a  slender  birch 
Had  stood  for  many  a  year. 

No  hand  had  e’er  caressed  the  tree 
In  fall  or  winter  drear. 

On  summer  days  the  youths  would  climb 
Upon  each  nimble  limb; 

Its  twigs  were  often  broken  off 
To  satisfy  a  whim. 

The  ice  and  snow  were  laden  on 
The  tree  one  winter’s  day ; 

A  mighty  blast  then  shook  its  limbs, 

And  soon  its  strength  gave  way. 

When  summer  came,  no  friendly  shade 
Was  cast  beside  the  door. 

The  youths  would  then  lament  and  say, 

“Our  shade  tree  is  no  more!” 

It  oft  is  so  with  our  dear  friends. 

We  do  not  see  their  worth, 

Until  their  life  is  at  an  end 

And  they  have  left  this  earth. 

Bessie  Pressman,  ’26. 


TO  THE  RAIN. 


SONNET. 

O  what  a  joy  a  glist’ning  drop  of  rain 
To  parched  lips  and  hungry  earth  can  be, 

While  falling  on  the  upturned  face  of  he 
Who  walks  beneath  the  desert’s  deathly  bane. 

And  when  to  burning,  blistered  earth  there  came 
The  gladdening  sound  of  rain  upon  the  tree, 

In  Nature  everywhere  what  ecstasy 

Was  shown  o’er  hill  and  dale,  in  field  and  lane. 

When  on  a  hot  and  breathless  summer’s  day 
The  thirsting  leaves  hang  drooping  wistfully, 

And  tired,  dusty  feet  the  cool  shade  seek, 

How  like  the  lovely,  fragrant  blooms  of  May 
The  summer  rain  does  seem,  as  joyfully 
It  showers  its  blessings  on  the  proud  and  meek. 

Charles  Cox,  ’26. 
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HER  SOLDIER  BOY. 


She  stood  beside  the  broken  gate, 

As  down  the  lane  he  went, 

While  in  her  eyes  a  great  light  glowed, 

Which  hope  and  faith  had  sent. 

Though  he  was  all  she  ever  had, 

With  smiling  face  and  heart 

She  gave  him  to  her  country’s  call 
That  he  might  do  his  part. 

But  as  he  disappeared  from  sight, 

Her  eyes  began  to  dim : 

The  sunlight  of  her  happy  home 
Had  gone  away  with  him. 

Upon  that  firing  battle  front 
Her  loving  boy,  they  said, 

Had  fallen  in  that  gory  fight, 

A  bullet  in  his  head. 

A  little  cross  now  marks  his  grave 
Beneath  some  foreign  sky, 

But  in  her  heart  he’ll  always  dwell, 

For  there  he’ll  never  die. 

Eva  Realini,  ’26. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  REPORT. 


The  David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  has  done  very  creditable  work  this 
year  under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Sadie  O’Connell. 

Although  only  a  small  number  of  meetings  have  been  held  this  year  due 
to  various,  unavoidable  reasons,  commendable  results  have  been  accomplished. 
At  the  first  three  meetings  of  the  club  the  time  was  spent  in  technical  work. 

Then  rehearsals  began  on  plays.  On  April  the  twenty-second  a  public 
performance  was  given,  at  which  the  following  one-act  plays  were  presented : 
“Shutting  O’  the  Door,’’  “The  End  of  the  Rainbow,”  and  “The  Valiant.” 

Rehearsals  for  “A  Marriage  of  Convenience,”  the  first  four-act  play  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  club  since  its  beginning  four  years  ago  are  in  progress  now. 

The  Club  is  in  possession  now  of  three  sets  of  scenery  and  drapes  which 
were  recently  purchased.  With  the  money  realized  from  the  public  performance 
this  year  a  curtain  fund  has  been  started  with  which  the  Club  hopes  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  dependable  curtain  soon. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  4th,  many  members  of  the  David  Garrick  Club 
attended  a  delightful  presentation  of  Goldsmith’s  play,  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
which  was  given  in  Bates  Hall  in  Boston  by  the  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  Academy  of  Speech  Arts.  It  was  due  to  the  former  affiliation  of  Miss 
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O’Connell  with  Mrs.  Maude  Gotchell  Hicks,  the  director  of  the  Academy  and 
a  former/ member  of  the  faculty  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  that  the  Club 
was  tendered  the  invitation. 

This  year  the  following  officers  have  served : 


President  .  George  Pyne,  ’26 

Vice-Presidentt  . . .  Anna  Heroux,  ’26 

Secretary  •  • .  Katherine  McKenna,  ’26 

Treasurer  .  Mary  Craig,  ’26 


In  June  of  this  year  a  one  hundred  dollar  Repertory  Theatre  Bond  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Quirk,  Mr.  Riopel,  Miss  Swift,  Supervisor  of  Music,  and 
fourteen  of  the  High  School  teachers.  The  theatre  tickets  attached  to  the  bond 
have  been  presented  to  the  David  Garrick  Club,  which  contributed  five  dollars 
toward  the  bond. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  townspeople  will  feel  interested  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  another  bond  and  thus  give  more  students  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
performance  of  the  Repertory  Theatre,  Boston,  where  many  standard  plays  are 
splendidly  given  each  year. 

Ruth  Volk,  ’26. 


(WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  IRVING  BERLIN.) 


Remember  the  night,  the  night  you  crammed 
For  history,  remember? 

Remember  you  learned  of  wars  and  kings 
For  history,  remember? 

Remember  you  learned  each  president 

His  party,  his  term,  its  main  event ; 

Then  to  the  exam  you  bravely  went, 

But— you  forgot  to  remember. 

George  Pyne,  ’26. 


There  was  a  young  man  of  Kilkenny 
Who  used  to  save  each  little  penny. 

When  one  day  he  died 
His  poor  brothers  cried, 

For  they  found  that  his  coins  were  not  many. 


W.  T.  T. 
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FOOTBALL. 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1925,  all  things  seemed  to  point 
to  the  development  of  a  highly  successful  football  team.  We  were  again  fortu¬ 
nate  to  procure  the  services  of  Mr.  Albert  “Hop”  Riopel  as  coach.  Graduation 
had  taken  some  stars  as  Gilmore,  Broderick,  Davoren,  Adams,  York,  Clough, 
and  O’Neil,  but  we  still  had  these  letter  men  left  to  pick  from:  Pyne,  Alzerini, 
Mitchell,  Bowen,  Consoletti,  and  D’Agostino.  The  news  that  Shaw  and  Fras- 
cotti  were  coming  back  to  take  a  P.  G.  course  and  incidentally  play  football  was 
hailed  as  another  indication  of  a  winning  club. 

But  from  the  very  first  things  didn’t  work  out  as  expected.  Sickness  among 
players  and  at  home,  sprained  tendons,  collar  bones  breaking  with  uncanny  fre¬ 
quency,  and  even  death  visiting  the  home  of  a  member  of  the  squad  tended  to 
make  it  a  less  successful  season  than  was  hoped  for. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  Town  Park,  September  26,  with 
Waltham.  The  home  boys  seemed  unable  to  get  started  and  were  playing  with 
practically  no  team  work.  Waltham  took  the  honors  of  the  day  with  a  13 — 0 
score. 

October  3,  our  boys  journeyed  to  Hudson  and  in  a  cold  drizzle  of  rain  and 
on  a  field  that  resembled  a  golf  course  played  a  scoreless  tie  with  that  team. 
Those  that  were  there  will  bear  out  my  statement  that  the  wetness  of  the  day 
failed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  either  teams  or  spectators. 

October  7 — 

“The  sun  that  brief  October  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray” 

and  by  noon  snow  flurries  and  rain  made  it  necessary  for  a  cancellation.  This 
game  was  to  be  with  Natick,  our  old  rival,  and  the  postponement  was  quite  a 
disappointment. 

Saturday,  October  12  we  again  were  away  from  the  local  field  and  were 
the  guests  of  Marlboro  High.  Coach  Riopel  had  finally  managed  to  get  the 
team  running  smoothly  and  we  were  ready  to  tackle  anything.  Marlboro  was 
trounced  19 — 0,  but  a  shadow  was  cast  over  our  victory,  when  in  the  first  half 
of  the  game  both  D’Agostino  and  Catto  had  to  be  helped  off  the  field  with  broken 
collar  bones.  This,  of  course,  eliminated  these  two  warriors  for  practically  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

A  scoreless  tie  was  played  here  on  October  17  with  St.  Peter’s  of  Worcester, 
a  recent  addition  to  our  fooball  card.  This  game  furnished  thrills  galore. 

On  October  24  we  played  at  Northbridge  and  suffered  a  heart-breaking  de¬ 
feat  of  9 — 6.  In  the  last  minute  of  play  we  had  about  one  and  one-half  yards 
to  go,  but  fate,  or  shall  we  say,  the  whistle,  intervened  and  the  game  was  over, 
victory  snatched  at  its  budding-. 

Framingham  on  October  31  was  our  next  objective.  This  was  the  first 
time  we  were  to  play  them  since  1922,  when  “Billy”  Wise  (now  of  Holy  Cross) 
led  their  attack  and  trimmed  us  24 — 0.  But  time  passes  and  strange  things 
happen.  We  gained  the  long  end  of  an  8 — 0  score. 
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On  November  4th,  Wednesday,  we  played  our  cancelled  game  with  Natick 
and  with  one  of  the  finest  teams  of  which  Natick  has  ever  boasted  she  trounced 
us  26 — 0. 

Attleboro  defeated  us  18 — 0  at  Attleboro  on  November  7th.  This  was  the 
poorest  exhibition  in  football  that  Milford  put  up  the  whole  year.  The  game 
should  have  been  ours,  but  the  backfield  seemed  to  be  hampered  by  invisible  force. 
Our  Captain  “Red”  Alzerini  served  as  a  last  minute  inspiration  and  tore  off  some 
brilliant  blood-quickening  plays,  but  his  assistance  was  in  vain,  as  the  game  was 
practically  over. 

Gardner  came  here  November  14th,  and  a  hard  fought  game  resulted  in  a 
7—7  tie. 

Worcester  Trade  next  invaded  our  territory  and  managed  to  get  a  victory  of 
7 — 6.  This  team  was  of  considerable  more  weight  than  our  team  and  we  did  well 
to  hold  them  at  all. 

Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  the  last  game  of  the  season !  Rather  a  hectic  day. 
Clinton  was  our  holiday  guest  and  came  here  with  a  determination  to  win,  we 
having  beaten  them  3  to  0  the  previous  year.  Both  sides  managed  to  battle  across 
the  line,  but  neither  was  able  to  kick  the  extra  point  and  a  6  to  6  tie  resulted. 

The  members  of  the  squad  that  exerted  their  umost  for  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity  are :  Captain  Alzerini,  Pyne,  Consoletti,  Mitchell,  Bowen,  Grayson,  A. 
Shaw,  Gardetto,  Ferrucci,  D’Agostino,  Lombardi,  Catto,  and  Frascotti  as  letter- 
men  and  Grady,  R.  Shaw,  Merrilees,  Lufty,  McLaughlin,  Birmingham,  Ruggierio, 
Lynch,  Tosti,  Carlson,  Murray,  Mason,  and  Salvia. 

A  splendid  banquet  was  tendered  the  team  and  coach  at  the  Elks’  Home  on 
December  15th  through  the  kindness  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  foot¬ 
ball  supporters  of  Milford.  Many  notables  were  present  including  Mr.  “Jake” 
Turner,  star  center  of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Astergren,  football  coach 
of  Malden  High.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Fitzsimmons  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Edward  Mitchell,  ’26. 


BASEBALL. 

The  high  calibre  of  baseball  and  sportsmanship  found  in  Milford  High 
School  was  continued  through  the  1926  season  by  the  able  coaching  of  Mr. 
Riopel.  By  graduation  last  year  the  team  lost  the  services  of  Davoren,  our  fight¬ 
ing  catcher,  O’Neil,  our  first  string  pitcher,  Cahill,  the  hot  corner  guardian, 
D’Agostino,  hard-hitting  left  fielder  and  Gagliardi,  utility  infielder.  These  po¬ 
sitions  were  filled  by  the  utility  men  of  the  1925  season. 

With  the  coming  of  baseball  weather  much  attention  was  turned  to  the  open¬ 
ing  game  with  Hopkinton.  In  this  game  Peterson  and  Merrilees,  freshman  bat- 
tery,  proved  their  worth  as  battery  men.  Hopkinton  was  defeated  to  the  tune  of 
7—1. 

Milford  then  entered  the  Midland  League  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Coach  Riopel  and  Mr.  Quirk,  our  Principal,  after  having  remained  out  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

The  opening  league  game  was  played  in  Milford  with  Westboro.  Westboro 
went  down  to  defeat  before  the  heavy  onslaught  of  the  Milford  batters.  Milford 
led  the  league  by  winning  five  consecutive  league  games  and  proved  that  Milford 
has  the  fighting  spirit  to  win  the  Midland  league  pennant  which  has  not  been 
captured  since  1915.  Milford  lost  to  Marlboro  in  a  hard-fought  game  and  then 
were  still  tied  with  Marlboro  for  first  honors.  The  team  has  two  more  league 
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games  to  be  played  and  if  both  are  won,  Milford  will  capture  the  Midland  league 
pennant. 

In  the  first  game  with  Natick,  our  old  rival,  Milford  was  defeated,  but  things 
changed  in  the  second  and  Natick  was  defeated  by  the  score  of  10 — 1,  a  defeat 
which  Natick  will  long  remember.  Milford  defeated  such  teams  as  Natick,  Hud¬ 
son,  Maynard,  Westboro,  and  Hopkinton,  suffering  defeats  to  Framingham,  Marl¬ 
boro,  and  Clinton. 

The  annual  Memorial  Day  battle  between  St.  Mary’s  and  Milford  High 
was  called  off  on  account  of  rain  but  is  to  be  played  on  a  later  date. 

The  fine  pitching  of  Catto,  our  captain,  and  Peterson  kept  Milford  in  the 
league  race  while  the  batting  of  Alzerini  has  broken  up  many  a  game.  Milford 
had  a  fine  working  infield  in  Shaw,  Crandall,  MacLachlan  and  Alzerini  while 
the  outfield  was  taken  care  of  by  Higgiston,  Lombardi  and  Cunniff  with  Webb, 
Bowen,  Abretti,  Murray,  and  Ferrucci  ready  to  get  in  the  game  at  any  moment. 

Milford  has  made  a  record  in  baseball  and  football  to  be  proud  of. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Quirk,  our  principal,  for  his  ceaseless  efforts  in 
helping  and  arranging  our  schedules. 

Alfred  Alzerini,  ’26. 


VALEDICTORY. 


GEORGE  ELIOT,  THE  GREATEST  WOMAN  NOVELIST. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  field  of  literature  woman  has  been  the  equal  of  man 
only  in  the  novel.  As  we  name  over  our  great  English  poets  ,such  as  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Spenser,  and  Chaucer,  we  can  think  of  no  woman  who  might  be  added 
to  the  group.  In  the  field  of  the  novel,  however,  we  have  George  Eliot,  standing 
equal  with  Dickens,  if  not  preceding  him.  The  novels  of  George  Eliot  “are 
primarily  works  of  art,  and  George  Eliot  herself  is  artist  as  much  as  she  is 
teacher.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Goerge  Eliot,  the  greatest  woman  novel¬ 
ist,  was  born  only  a  few  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
poet  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Such  is  the  position  of  this  19th  century  woman  novelist,  who  has  been 
pictured  to  us  as  an  “accomplished  linguist,  a  brilliant  talker,  a  musician  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill.” 

She  has  been  described  as  “all  genius  and  culture.”  That  she  had  no  great 
physical  beauty  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  “people  who  did  not  like  her 
used  to  say  that  she  looked  like  a  horse.  It  was  true  as  far  as  this :  That  the 
portion  of  the  face  below  the  eyes  was  disproportionately  long  and  narrow.” 
Those,  however,  who  knew  her  well  and  liked  her,  when  speaking  of  her  invariably 
mentioned  her  “soft,  sweet,  low  voice.” 

Visitors  were  always  welcome  in  her  home  and  enjoyed  their  afternoons  there, 
because,  as  one  said,  “without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  she  led  the  conversation  to 
some  great  and  lofty  strain.  Of  herself  and  her  works  she  never  spoke;  of  the 
works  and  thoughts  of  others  she  spoke  with  reverence.  She  was  an  excellent 
listener  and  eager  to  hear.” 

Another  friend,  speaking  of  her  love  of  music,  remarked:  “Music  was  an 
absorbing  passion  with  her.  She  played  brilliantly,  but  she  played  only  for  a 
few  chosen  friends.  After  either  performing  or  listening  to  fine  music,  she  was 
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frequently  completely  unnerved,  unable  to  command  herself,  and  more  likely  to 
break  down  in  tears  than  to  talk  calmly.” 

Her  literary  ability  should  be  honored  all  the  more  because  her  entire  edu¬ 
cation,  except  for  three  of  her  childhood  years,  was  obtained  through  her  own 
efforts.  She  made  an  extensive  study  of  classics  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  had 
a  large  collection  of  fine  books.  Her  education  was  somewhat  like  that  which 
Samuel  Johnson  obtained  in  perusing  the  volumes  on  his  father’s  book  shelves. 

Although  deeply  absorbed  in  several  branches  of  study,  George  Eliot  did  not 
become  unpleasantly  masculine.  One  admirer  has  said:  “I  must  repeat  that 
George  Eliot  was  intensely  feminine,  though  more  philosophical  than  most 
women.  She  shows  it  to  the  best  purpose  in  the  subtlety  and  the  charm  of  the 
portraits  of  women  unrivalled  in  some  ways  by  any  writer  of  either  sex.” 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  she 
displays.  An  enthusiastic  critic  wrote:  “This  is  not  an  acquired  knowledge.  It 
was  born  with  her  and  in  her.  It  is  genius.  It  is  a  gift  which  is  Shakespearian 
in  quality — one  might,  perhaps,  as  well  be  frankly  true  to  himself  and  out  with 
his  thought.  It  is  finer  than  Shakespeare.  In  quantity  it  is  less,  but  in  quality 
it  is  more.” 

In  all  of  George  Eliot’s  works  there  is  a  very  noticeable  tendency  to  analyse 
the  motives  of  her  characters.  “In  the  analysis  of  human  motives  she  stands  first, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  artist  in  fiction  is  entitled  to  stand  second. 
She  reaches  clear  in  and  touches  the  most  secret  and  the  most  delicate  spring  of 
human  action.” 

A  delightful  feature  is  given  to  all  of  her  books  by  “her  enthusiasm  for 
altruism,  and  her  zeal  for  humanity.” 

George  Eliot’s  childhood  years  in  the  country  gave  her  the  exact  knowledge 
of  English  rural  life  which  she  portrayed  later  with  such  skill.  Her  rustic 
characters,  indeed,  are  so  vividly  pictured  that  they  are  real  people  to  us. 

In  all  of  her  works  we  find  “an  intense  sense  of  reality.  Her  characters 
are  substantial,  living  people,  drawn  with  a  Shakespearian  truth  and  insight. 
Like  ourselves,  they  are  subject  to  change,  acted  upon  by  others,  acting  on  others 
in  their  turn ;  moulded  by  the  daily  presence  of  things  without.” 

All  of  these  characteristics  we  find  in  “Silas  Marner,”  which  is  probably 
her  most  read  and  best  liked  book.  This  book  was  written  with  the  same  moral 
purpose  which  is  seen  in  her  later  productions,  but  there  is  only  a  slight  evidence 
of  the  philosophical  teaching  which  “makes  her  later  novels  somewhat  heavy  and 
dull.”  We  find  a  few  examples  of  this,  however,  even  in  “Silas  Marner,”  such 
as  her  explanation  of  the  folly  of  relying  on  chance. 

The  theme  of  “Silas  Marner,”  which  has  been  called  her  most  artistic  work, 
is  well  expressed  in  a  few  lines  written  by  Wordsworth  which  appear  on  the 
title  page  of  the  novel  : 

“A  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts.” 

The  following  outline  of  the  narrative  of  the  novel  shows  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  George  Eliot  combined  its  main  plot  and  sub-plot :  The  story  is  of  a 
young  Englinsh  weaver,  who,  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  had  been  wrongly  accused  of 
stealing  a  sum  of  money.  Silas  Marner,  the  weaver,  unable  to  bear  the  remem¬ 
brance  and  shame  of  this  charge,  left  his  native  town  and  found  his  way  to 
Raveloe. 

Like  all  people  from  distant  towns,  he  was  treated  suspiciously  and  his 
popularity  was  by  no  means  increased  when  the  people  learned  that  he  used 
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leaves  and  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  this 
meant  that  he  had  illegal  communication  with  the  devil.  But  he  was  allowed 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  deserted  cottage  near  a  stone  pit  because  of  the  skill  of  his 
weaving.  Having  but  little  in  common  with  the  people  of  Raveloe,  and  desiring 
to  forget  his  former  life,  Silas  spent  most  of  his  time  at  work  in  the  loom.  Living 
alone  and  eating  but  little,  Silas  had  few  expenses,  and  the  money  which  his 
weaving  brought  in  was  growing  in  bulk  and  value. 

Growing  upon  Silas  so  gradually  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  was  the  de¬ 
sire  to  increase  his  little  hoard.  Finally  this  desire  grew  so  strong  that  every 
night  before  going  to  bed  he  would  take  his  money  bags  from  under  two  loose 
stones  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  amuse  himself  by  staring  at  the  gold  with  his 
nearsighted  eyes  or  by  running  his  hands  through  it.  When  his  candle  burned  low 
he  would  replace  the  bags  and  put  the  sand  about  the  stones. 

Among  the  families  of  Raveloe  were  two  of  notable  importance :  The  Lam- 
meters  and  the  Casses.  The  former  consisted  of  Mr.  Lammeter  and  his  two 
daughters,  Nancy  and  Priscilla;  the  latter  consisted  of  Squire  Cass  and  two 
sons,  Godfrey,  and  Dunstan.  It  was  well  understood  in  Raveloe  that  Godfrey 
was  to  marry  Nancy  sometime  in  the  future. 

Dunstan,  a  rather  lazy,  shiftless  fellow  was  a  source  of  trouble  both  to  the 
Squire  and  to  Godfrey.  Through  the  knowledge  of  Godfrey’s  secret  marriage 
Dunstan  had  been  able  to  secure  blackmail  from  his  older  brother  for  some  few 
months  until  finally  Godfrey  had  to  return  some  rent  money  paid  him  for  his 
father  but  which  he  had  given  to  Dunstan.  In  order  to  procure  the  money  God¬ 
frey  sent  Dunstan  to  sell  his  horse  at  a  race  in  a  nearby  town.  After  obtaining 
a  good  bargain  for  the  horse,  Dunstan  insisted  on  riding  him  in  the  race.  During 
the  course  of  the  run,  however,  Dunstan  staked  his  horse  on  a  picket  and  had  to 
abandon  him.  Of  course,  he  could  not  collect  the  money  and  while  walking 
home,  he  thought  of  other  methods  of  procuring  the  money. 

As  he  was  passing  the  stone  pit,  the  light  in  Silas’s  window  caught  his  eyes 
and  the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  that  Silas  must  have  a  good  deal  of  money 
somewhere  and  so  he  went  to  the  door,  thinking  probably  that  he  could  borrow 
the  money.  When  he  knocked  on  the  door,  it  opened  of  its  own  accord  and  he 
found  himself  alone.  He  immediately  searched  for  the  money  and  soon  found 
it.  He  took  the  two  bags  and  went  off  with  a  joyous  step. 

When  Silas  returned  from  the  village,  he  found  the  stones  out  of  place  and 
the  money  gone.  The  loss  of  his  money  and  his  sorrow  over  it  softened  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  they  began  to  pity  him  rather  than  show  suspicion. 

While  the  annual  Christmas  celebration  was  going  on  at  Squire  Cass’s,  a 
stumbling  form  approached  the  house  of  the  weaver.  It  was  that  of  Godfrey’s 
wife  whom  he  had  secretly  married.  To  lighten  the  pain  of  the  cold  she  took 
the  last  remnant  of  opium  in  the  phial  she  carried  in  her  dress,  but  before  she 
reached  the  Squire’s,  complete  unconsciousness  took  possession  of  her.  A  little 
cry  of  “Mammy”  rose  from  the  bundle  on  her  breast  as  her  hands  dropped  to  her 
sides. 

The  bundle  moved  and  the  blanket  fell  from  it.  Little  feet  toddled  toward 
the  open  door  of  Silas’s  cottage  where  he  stood  waiting  to  hear  the  New  Year’s 

bells. 

Silas  was  not  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  little  girl  until  he  turned  from 
the  door  toward  the  fireplace.  With  a  choking  cry  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  touch 
the  pile  of  gold  there  as  he  saw  it  through  his  nearsighted  eyes.  Was  this  his  gold 
returned,  he  asked  himself?  But  when  he  touched  it,  the  gold  moved  and  took 
the  form  of  a  little  girl. 
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Led  by  many  “Mammy”  cries  and  the  direction  of  the  child’s  arms,  Silas 
finally  found  the  crumpled  body  in  the  snow.  He  went  immediately  to  the 
Squire’s  where  he  knew  he  would  find  the  village  doctor.  When  he  returned  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  Dolly  Winthrop,  and  Godfrey  Cass,  whose  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  by  the  description  of  the  woman. 

The  next  week  there  was  a  pauper’s  funeral  and  the  wife  of  Godfrey  Cass 
was  laid  away,  the  latter  feeling  that  he  would  lose  Nancy,  if  he  acknowledged 
his  wife  or  his  baby. 

Under  the  tender  care  of  Silas,  Eppie,  as  the  baby  had  been  named,  grew  up 
to  be  a  fine  girl,  trained  in  all  household  matters  by  the  kind  Dolly  Winthrop. 
Silas  became  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  having  been  persuaded  by  Dolly  that 
it  was  best  for  Eppie  to  go  to  divine  service. 

Godfrey  and  Nancy  Cass  were  blessed  with  no  children  of  their  own,  and 
each  time  Godfrey  saw  Eppie  he  grieved  that  he  had  not  claimed  her  as  his  own 
that  night  she  was  found.  He  asked  Nancy  to  adopt  her,  but  Nancy  replied  that 
if  God  had  wanted  them  to  have  children,  he  would  have  spared  their  own  little 
one. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  Dunstan  and  Godfrey  was  still  worshipping  his 
God  of  Chance  that  everything  would  come  out  all  right. 

•Having  installed  a  system  of  irrigation  on  the  farm  using  the  water  from 
the  stone  pit  as  a  source,  Godfrey  walked  that  way  one  Sunday  afternoon  when 
the  water  in  the  pit  was  low.  While  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  he  saw 
the  last  of  the  water  run  out  and  there  wedged  between  two  stones  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  man.  It  was  identified  as  Dunstan  by  the  watch  and  the  horsewhip.  Strewn 
about  on  the  botton  of  the  pit  was  Silas’  money. 

Stirred  by  this  discovery  Godfrey  decided  to  make  a  complete  confession  to 
Nancy.  She  then  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  right  for  them  to  adopt  Eppie 
and  that  night  they  went  to  call  on  Silas  and  Eppie  and  tell  them  who  Eppie’s 
father  was  and  to  claim  her  as  their  own. 

But  the  mutual  love  of  Eppie  and  Silas  was  so  strong  that  neither  wanted 
to  part  with  the  other  and  Godfrey  was  disappointed  in  his  desire.  Thus  Godfrey 
was  punished  for  not  claiming  Eppie  when  she  was  a  child. 

The  story  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Eppie  and  Dolly  Winthrop’s  son  Aaron. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  story  is  its  truth  to  life. 
“Nowhere  in  its  pages  are  we  jarred  by  the  intrusion  of  the  grotesque  or  the  un¬ 
real.  In  Silas  Marner  as  in  all  her  other  books,  George  Eliot  shows  a  strong 
sympathy  with  her  characters.  She  excuses  Silas  for  his  losing  of  faith  and  she 
sympathizes  with  Godfrey  in  his  worship  of  Chance. 

According  to  her  custom,  she  analyses  with  minuteness  the  motives  of  the 
characters,  such  as  those  of  Dunstan  for  stealing  the  money  of  Silas,  and  the 
cause  of  Nancy’s  refusal  to  adopt  a  child. 

She  shows  her  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  women  in  the  character  of  Dolly 
Winthrop  a  simple  God-fearing  woman  whose  life  was  made  up  of  kind  deeds. 
Her  character  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  words  she  spoke  to  Silas  in  regard  to 
faith.  “And  all  as  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  trusten,  Master  Marner — to  do  the  right 
thing  as  fur  as  we  know,  and  to  trusten.” 

Her  humor  is  seen  in  her  characterization  of  Mr.  Macey,  the  parish  clerk, 
and  of  the  men  who  gathered  daily  at  the  Rainbow  to  drink  and  talk. 

The  ending  of  the  story  is  wholly  logical.  How  unnatural  it  would  be  if 
Eppie  should  decide  to  leave  Silas  and  go  to  live  with  Godfrey  and  Nancy,  after 
Silas  had  tended  and  cared  for  her  all  her  life ! 

Before  George  Eliot  attempted  the  actual  writing  of  novels,  she  thoroughly 
prepared  herself  for  her  task.  In  the  preparation  of  “Daniel  Deronda”  she  read 
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more  than  two  hundred  books  to  fit  her  for  the  description  of  the  Jewish  char¬ 
acters  the  novel  contains. 

“Daniel  Deronda”  is  probably  her  second  best  work.  It  is  a  story  of  Jewish 
life  and  customs.  To  write  this  she  “acquired  an  extended  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  rites,  aspirations,  hopes,  fears,  and  desires  of  the  Israelites  of 
the  day.”  Joseph  Jacobs  in  his  “Protest  against  the  Critics”  says:  “The  first 
thing  that  it  is  natural  for  a  Jew  to  say  about  ‘Daniel  Deronda’  is  some  expression 
of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  George  Eliot 
has  portrayed  the  Jewish  nature.” 

Among  her  other  works  are  “Adam  Bede,”  “Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  “The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,”  “Romola,”  and  “Middlemarch.” 

George  Eliot  made  several  attempts  at  poetry,  but  they  were  not  especially 
successful. 

The  admiration  with  which  this  remarkable  woman  has  been  regarded  by 
famous  critics  is  shown  by  the  following  words,  written  by  Whipple :  “Leaving 
out  of  view  the  peculiar  powers  which  make  the  great  novelist  and  fastening  our 
attention  on  the  understanding  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  George  Eliot  might  hold, 
in  one  corner  of  her  broad  brain,  all  that  portion  of  Scott’s  intellect  which  dealt 
with  the  philosophy  of  history  as  distinguished  from  its  picturesqueness,  in  another 
comer,  all  that  part  of  the  intellect  of  Dickens  which,  in  dealing  with  political 
economy,  was  proned  to  substitute  benevolent  sentiments  for  inexorable  laws ;  and 
in  still  another  comer,  all  that  portion  of  the  intellect  of  Thackery  which  pene¬ 
trated  beneath  the  social  shams  he  pitilessly  satirized  to  the  principles  which  make 
society  possible.” 


Classmates  of  1926:  We  have  gathered  to-night  to  receive  the  reward  of 
our  four  years  of  study.  This  may  be  our  last  meeting  as  a  class,  so  let  us  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  our  teachers  for  their  generous  and  untiring  efforts  in 
our  behalf  and  wish  them  the  best  of  fortune  in  the  future. 

Fellow  classmates,  as  this  is  the  end  of  our  school  career,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  life.  Let  us  meet  it,  loyal  to  our  school,  loyal  to  our  class,  and  loyal  to  our¬ 
selves,  remembering  our  motto :  “Loyalty  in  Everything.” 

Teachers,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  1926,  we  bid  you  a  fond  farewell. 

Albert  Lee  Knox,  ’26. 


FRUGALITY. 


Everyone  has  heard  the  old  maxim  which  states  that  it  takes  a  good  man 
to  acquire  a  fortune,  but  it  requires  a  better  one  to  keep  one.  Thousands  have 
labored  and  striven  in  order  to  gain  a  small  fortune,  and  then  fall  into  the 
trap  of  a  get-rich-quick  scheme,  set  by  some  financial  wizard.  Hence  they  are 
not  so  well  off  as  those  who  “spend  as  they  go,”  never  saving  a  penny,  but  re¬ 
ceiving  pleasure  nevertheless  from  spending  it. 

Usually  a  man  that  knows  the  amount  of  labor  he  has  exerted  in  order  to 
attain  his  bank  account  is  more  able  to  retain  it,  than  he  who  has  never  saved  a 
dollar,  and  is  left  a  sum  of  money  by  inheritance. 

The  poorer  classes  are  often  likely  to  envy  the  wealthy,  for,  as  they  think, 
with  so  much  money  one  would  only  have  to  eat,  sleep  and  be  merry.  However, 
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it  should  be  realized  that  it  required  considerable  frugality  and  labor  on  some¬ 
one’s  part  to  build  up  those  millions ;  and,  as  a  rule,  this  qualification  is  passed 
down  through  the  generations  of  the  family.  Furthermore  they  should  not 
only  be  credited  for  their  skill  in  building  up  a  fortune  (if  done  honestly),  but 
also  for  their  ability  in  retaining  it.  One  of  the  Vanderbilt  youths  is  a  good 
example  of  this,  because  of  his  ambition  of  working  his  own  way  through  Yale 
University.  The  boy  has  “money  to  burn,”  as  one  might  say,  but  is  frugal 
enough  to  earn  his  own  college  fees,  a  feat  which  many  a  youth  has  failed  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  who  acquire  large  sums  of  money  through  a 
lucky  turn  of  the  stock  market,  or  through  similar  means,  seldom  retain  it  for  a 
great  while.  As  the  old  saying  it,  easy  come,  easy  go.  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
was  a  good  example  of  this.  He  attained  an  enormous  fortune  on  the  stock 
market,  and  built  himself  a  magnificent  mansion.  At  his  death  he  was  almost 
as  poor  as  when  he  started. 

Hence  we  see  that  frugality  includes  not  only  the  act  of  economy,  but  also 
retaining  what  is  economized. 

Cecil  Wadleigh,  P.  G. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


We’ll  begin  with  a  box  and  the  plural  is  boxes , 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen  not  oxes ; 

Then  one  fowl  is  goose ,  and  two  are  called  geese , 

Yet  the  plural  of  mouse  should  never  be  meese ; 

You  may  find  a  lone  mouse  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 

But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice ; 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men , 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen  ? 

If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  your  feet, 

And  I  give  you  a  boot,  would  a  pair  be  called  beet ? 

If  the  singular’s  this  and  the  plural  is  these, 

Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nicknamed  keese? 

Then  one  may  be  that  and  three  would  be  those. 

Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never  be  hose : 

We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also  of  brethren 

But  though  we  say  mother,  we  never  say  methren ; 

The  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his  and  him, 

But  imagine  the  feminine  she,  shis  and  shun. 

So  the  English,  I  think,  you  all  will  agree, 

Is  the  most  wonderful  language  you  ever  did  see. — Ex. 


There  was  a  young  man  from  Seattle, 
His  Ford  made  a  noise  like  a  battle, 
But  he  drove  it  too  fast, 

The  front  tire  didn’t  last, 

He  now  has  not  even  the  rattle. 


M.  C. 
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THumor  Column 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF— 

Miss  McKenna  did  not  smile  at  the  boys? 

Blizard  stopped  talking  about  Whitinsville  ? 

Porotti  forgot  his  History? 

Kavanaugh  flunked  in  Math? 

Poet’s  Corner  in  Room  8  English  A  became  historical  ? 

Miss  Holbrook  would  stop  blushing  when  called  upon? 
Templeman  did  become  a  singer?* 

Mitchell  failed  to  have  an  excuse  for  oral  composition? 

Snow  came  to  school  on  time? 

Macchi  became  a  poet? 

Miss  Indursky  didn’t  ask  questions? 

Miss  Murphy  didn’t  have  her  hair  curled? 

There  was  more  than  one  mirror  in  the  cloak  room? 

Miss  Claflin  didn’t  know  her  History? 

Miss  Rosenfeld  forgot  to  smile  at  the  boys? 

Snow  forgot  his  excuses? 

Miss  Crandall  didn’t  talk  so  fast? 

Miss  Apicella  lost  her  smile? 

Marcus  forgot  to  giggle? 

Miss  Ryan  lost  her  temper? 

Miss  Murphy  stopped  talking  for  one  minute. 

Miss  Mainini  was  on  time? 

Porotti  became  excited? 

Mitchell  wasn’t  popular? 

Miss  Craig  forgot  to  smile? 

Alzerini  wasn’t  popular? 

Miss  Reardon  forgot  to  giggle? 

Alzerini  got  really  angry? 

Catto  should  remember  his  ‘ings’  ? 

Ruggerio  didn’t  try  to  amuse  the  girls? 

Miss  Despeau  used  slang? 

Templeman  wouldn’t  argue? 

Miss  San  Clemente  failed  to  prepare  her  lessons? 

Miss  McKenna  remained  a  whole  period  without  whispering? 
Webb  was  in  a  hurry? 

Richards  failed  to  smile? 

Macchi  did  not  have  something  to  say? 

Catto  did  not  smile  at  the  girls? 

Julie  kept  out  of  trouble? 

Carchio  stood  still  when  talking? 

Conlon  shouted? 

Miss  Coyne  didn’t  smile? 

Harris  couldn’t  interpret  the  lines? 

Miss  Mainini  had  a  pencil? 

Miss  Cooney  arrived  at  7.30? 

Miss  Parks  didn’t  want  to  know  all  about  it? 
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WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Miss  Reardon  stopped  talking? 

Miss  Mawn  didn’t  prepare  her  lessons? 

Miss  Spadoni  wasn’t  sympathetic? 

Miss  Warren  didn’t  get  excited? 

Miss  Mainini  wasn’t  popular? 

Miss  Indursky  was  late? 

Miss  Ramee  didn’t  do  her  exercises  in  Expression? 
Broudy  got  excited? 

Cox  didn’t  know  his  History? 

Templeman  lost  his  voice? 

Gardetto  wasn’t  inquisitive? 

Jacobs  forgot  to  ask  questions? 

Miss  Anna  Murphy  forgot  her  lunch? 

Miss  Lancisi  kept  silent  a  whole  period? 

Someone  answered  “unprepared”  in  Expression  A? 
Geometry  were  dropped  from  the  course  of  study? 
Miss  Erickson  were  not  reminded  to  speak  louder? 
Miss  Perry  didn’t  know  her  lessons? 

Miss  Murphy  wrote  legibly? 

Miss  Lancisi  stopped  talking? 

Miss  Despeau  forgot  how  to  sing? 

Miss  Pressman  didn’t  know  her  shorthand? 

Miss  Warren  forgot  to  giggle? 

Miss  Parks  would  talk  slowly? 

Miss  Cahill  would  shout? 

Miss  Sibson  could  not  answer  a  question? 

Miss  Indursky  did  not  hold  her  breath? 

Miss  Mainini  pronounced  her  ings  ? 

Cox  didn’t  know  his  English? 

Knox  flunked  English  A? 


A  SLIGHT  PRECAUTION. 


Son — “Can  you  sign  your  name  with  your  eyes  shut,  daddy?” 
Father — “Certainly !” 

Son — “Well,  shut  your  eyes  and  sign  my  school  report.” — Ex. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTE. 


Publisher  In  your  story  I  notice  you  make  the  owl  hoot  ‘to  whom’  instead 
of  ‘to  whoo.’  ” 

Author — “Yes,  this  is  a  Boston  Owl.” — Ex. 


“What  are  they  playing  now?” 

“Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony.” 

“Oh,  dear!  Have  we  missed  the  other  eight?” — Ex. 
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LOVE  PROBLEM,  NOT  GEOMETRY. 


O,  MLE  what  XTC 
I  always  feel  when  UIC. 

I  used  to  rave  of  LN’s  eyes, 

4  LC  I  gave  countless  sighs; 
4  KT,  2,  and  LNR, 

I  was  a  keen  competitor ; 

But  each  now’s  a  non-NTT, 

4  U  XL  them  all,  UC. — Ex. 


A  certain  young  blade  of  Seattle 
Went  forth  with  a  black  bear  to  battle; 

But  alas  for  his  pride, 

His  shots  all  went  wide, 

And  the  bear  chased  him  back  to  Seattle. 

J.  B. 


Roses  are  red ; 

Violets  are  blue. 

They’re  both  much  too  expensive 
For  a  girl  like  you. — Ex. 


There  was  a  young  man  from  Tallahassee 
By  chance,  got  a  “crush”  on  a  lassie ; 

But  she,  wed  to  fame, 

Wouldn’t  change  her  maid’n  name; 

So  he  lives  for  a  golf-ball  and  mashie. 

M.  F.  C. 


Of  all  the  sad  surprises 
There’s  nothing  can  compare 
With  treading  in  the  darkness 
On  a  stair  that  isn’t  there. — Ex. 


LIKE  SOME  OF  OUR  STORY  WRITERS. 


She: — “Joe  tried  to  write  a  book,  but  had  to  quit.” 

He: — “Why,  what  was  the  trouble?” 

She : — “Well,  on  the  fourth  page  the  hero  swallowed  an  insult  and  choked 
down  his  anger,  on  page  six  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  his  face  fell,  and  on  page 
seven  he  was  struck  dumb  with  wrath  and  Joe  was  afraid  he  was  too  crippled 
by  then  to  have  as  a  hero,  so  he  just  quit  writing.” 
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GRANDPA. 


Grandpa  is  stretched  in  the  hammock, 

His  legs  hanging  over  in  space; 

Grandpa  is  peacefully  sleeping, 

A  newspaper  spread  on  his  face ; 

Grandpa  is  snoring  serenely, 

There  seems  to  be  peace  in  his  breast ; 

His  hands  are  contentedly  folded, 

And  a  wasp  has  just  lit  on  his  vest. 

The  insect  approaches  his  collar, 

It  dallies  a  while  here  and  there, 

It  finds  its  way  under  his  paper, 

And  Grandpa  is  up  in  the  air. 

His  legs  are  entwined  in  the  branches, 

The  buttons  are  torn  from  his  vest — 

You  can  tell  by  his  words  and  actions 
That  grandpa’s  no  longer  at  rest. 

Eva  Ramee,  ’26. 


There  was  a  young  fellow  called  Smarty 
Who  sent  out  invites  to  a  party. 

So  exclusive  and  few 
Were  the  friends  that  he  knew 
That  nobody  was  there  except  Smarty. 

B.  I.  P. 


HIS  SENTIMENTS. 


New  Office  Boy: — “A  man  called  here  to  thrash  you  a  few  minutes  ago.” 
Editor: — “What  did  you  say  to  him?” 

New  Office  Boy: — “I  told  him  I  was  sorry  you  weren’t  in.” — Ex. 


Professor: — “I  am  going  to  speak  on  liars  to-day.  How  many  of  you  have 
read  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  text?”  Nearly  every  student  raised  his 
hand. 

Professor: — “Good!  You  are  the  very  group  to  whom  I  wish  to  speak. 
There  is  no  twenty-fifth  chapter.” 


First  Lad: — “Why,  my  father  dropped  twelve  stories,  and  it  never  hurt 
him.” 

Second  Lad: — “You  don’t  say  so.  How  did  that  happen?” 

First  Lad: — “He’s  an  editor.” — Ex. 
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WHY  STUDY? 


The  more  you  study,  the  more  you  know 
The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  forget 
The  more  you  forget,  the  less  you  know 
So  why  study? 

The  less  you  study,  the  less  you  know 
The  less  you  know,  the  less  you  forget 
The  less  you  forget,  the  more  you  know 
So  why  study? — Ex. 


VERY  DIFFICULT. 


Obesity  Doctor: — “Have  you  been  keeping  to  the  diet  I  prescribed  for  you?’’ 
Very  Fat  Patient: — “Oh  yes,  doctor,  but  it’s  hard  to  get  through  my  regu¬ 
lar  meals  as  well.” — Ex. 


OLDER  NOW. 


Boss: — “I  thought  I  told  you  two  weeks  ago  that  you  were  not  old  enough 
for  the  job.” 

Boy: — “That’s  why  I  came  back  again.” — Ex. 


There  was  a  young  miss  of  Fall  River 
Who  went  to  ride  in  a  fliver ; 

The  brakes  gave  away 
On  a  cold  rainy  day, 

And  they  found  her  at  last  in  the  river. 

F.  D. 


“We  editors  may  dig  and  toil 
Till  our  fingertips  are  sore, 

But  some  poor  fish  is  sure  to  say, 
‘I’ve  heard  that  joke  before.’  ” 


“Your  son  must  be  the  idol  of  the  family.” 

“Yes.  He  has  been  idle  for  twenty-one  years.” — Ex. 


Ralph: — “I  have  a  Roman  nose.” 

Alfred: — “Yes,  it’s  roamin’  all  over  your  face.” 
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SAD  EFFECTS  OF  SPRING. 


The  farmer  leads  no  EZ  life, 

The  CD  sows  will  rot, 

And  when  at  EV  rests  from  strife 
His  bones  all  AK  lot. — Ex. 


THE  UNHAPPY  MEDIUM. 


Householder: — “You’re  a  big,  healthy  man;  why  don’t  you  go  to  work?” 
Tramp: — “Madam,  I’ll  tell  you  my  trouble.  I’m  an  unhappy  medium.” 
Householder  : — “Whatever’s  that  ?” 

Tramp  : — “I’m  too  heavy  for  light  work  and  too  light  for  heavy  work.” 

— Ex. 


AN  EYE  FOR  BUSINESS. 


If  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  it  was  a  plasterer 
who  first  suggested  the  Charleston  as  a  ballroom  dance. — Ex. 

f  r 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Iowa 
Who  thought  he  would  imitate  Noah. 

He  had  a  small  boat, 

But  alas,  got  afloat 
And  he  isn’t  seen  any  more. 

R.  C.  M. 


He: — “Did  you  hear  about  the  scientist  finding  two  skulls  of  Columbus, 
one  when  a  boy,  and  the  other  when  a  man?” 

'She: — “No.  Let’s  hear  it.” 


She: — “I  bet  you  are  on  the  football  team.” 

He  (proudly): — “Well,  yes:  I  do  the  aerial  work.” 
She: — “What  is  that?” 

He  : — “I  blow  up  the  footballs.” — Ex. 


A  damsel  whose  name  was  Irene 
Was  quite  tall  and  exceedingly  lean. 
Her  form  was  so  slender 
A  slight  breeze  would  bend  her, 
And  sideways  she  couldn’t  be  seen. 


A.  E.  B. 
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HIGH  FINANCE. 


“I’ve  just  been  to  the  bank.” 

“Draw  out  any  money  or  put  some  in?” 
“No.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  do?” 

“I  filled  my  fountain  pen.” — Ex. 


RESIGNATION. 


Customer — “Have  you  the  same  razor  you  used  on  me  yesterday?” 
Barber — “Yes,  sir,  the  same  identical  one.” 

Victim — “Then  give  me  gas.” 


SHAMPOOED. 


Cop — “What’s  the  idea  of  stalling  on  the  Main  street?” 

Fair  One  (absently)  : — “I  just  had  my  car  washed,  and  I  can’t  do  a  thing 
with  it.” 


CLASS  EVENT. 


Miss  Ryan,  reading — “A  fish  is  man’s  best  pal.  Is  the  author  serious, 
Carchio?” 

Carchio  (dreaming) — “Yes,  mam.”. 


Corporal: — “Hey  you!  Why  haven’t  you  shaved?” 

Private : — “There  were  six  others  using  the  mirror  and  I  think  I  shaved  some¬ 
body  else !” — Ex. 


He: — “  ‘The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.’  Wonder  what  he  died  of?” 

She: — “Didn’t  you  hear  about  it?  It  was  some  kind  of  an  eruption.” — Ex. 


Compliments  of  •  ••• 


Compliments  of  ••• 


A  FRIEND 


Thomas’  Hairdressing  Room 


F.  E.  MANN  AND  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
RING  &  WELCH  BLDG. 
MILFORD,  -  MASS. 


Compliments  of  •••• 

Excel  Beauty  Shoppe 

Anna  Laquidora 
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Another  year  has  rolled  away, 

Another  mile-stone  passed, 

Another  class  now  bids  a  fond  fare-well. 

Your  High  school  soon  will  be  a  dream, 

A  dream  to  just  recall 
And  what  the  future  holds  no  one  can  tell. 

’Tis  strange  to  sit  and  write  this  year 
And  sadly  retropsect 

The  losses  that  will  sort  of  dim  the  cheer. 

We  should  have  smiles  of  happiness, 

But  let  us  give  a  thought 
To  those  who  would  be  smiling  were  they  here. 

Among  the  pages  of  your  book, 

As  you  sit  and  read  them  through; 

You’ll  find  two  names  perpetuated  there. 

But  it  can’t  be  wrong  to  mention 
Those  two  fond  names  again, 

For  you’ll  find  them  in  the  lines  most  everywhere. 

One  in  the  blush  of  her  girl-hood, 

Another  in  sweet  old  age, 

Both  called  to  eternal  “recess”  there  above, 

Called  by  the  master  of  teaching. 

Their  “study”  period  o’er; 

They’ve  left  behind  a  legacy  of  love. 

Beneath  a  blanket  of  orchids 

One  lay  as  we  said  good-by; 

It  was  just  that  her  “vacation”  time  was  here. 

No  more  problems  to  confront  them, 

No  more  earthly  cares  or  woes, 

They  both  are  with  Almighty  never  fear. 

Seniors,  I  know  you’ll  forgive  me 
If  I’ve  used  the  page  this  year 
To  recall  the  two  who  helped  you  gain  this  day. 

They  both  loved  your  Alma  Mater, 

Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy,  too, 

And  they’ll  read  it  with  the  “Master”  far  away. 

There  was  another  who  read  your  book, 

Whom  this  year  called  away; 

He  found  pleasure  just  to  dedicate  this  leaf. 

A  student  and  a  scholar, 

May  I  ask  for  just  a  thought 
For  an  unknown  friend,  whose  stay  on  earth  was  brief. 

So  this  is  a  page  of  memories, 

Of  memories  that  are  dear, 

That  will  never  be  erased  by  Father  Time. 

Fare-well  you  class  of  ’26, 

May  I  wish  you  all  God-speed; 

Let’s  not  forget  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 


JOE  B.  HURL, 
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B.  VITALINI 

Dependable 
Goal  Service 

808 

Tel.  593-R  Milford,  Mass. 

T.  E.  MORSE  &  GO. 

5  South  Bow  Street 
Painting  and  Decorating 

Paints  and  Wall  Papers  for  Sale 


RICE’S  CLOTHING 
STORE 

Central  Street,  Milford 

J.  A.  TYLER 

Manufacturer  of 

Shoe  Racks 

Screens,  Sawing  and 
Planing 


J.  F.  HICKEY 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

224  Main  Street 

Milford*  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Woonsocket  Mills  Remnant 
Store 

All  kinds  of  yard  goods  and  dry  goods 
Latest  dress  patterns  a  Specialty 

91  and  95  Main  St.  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

W.  P.  JONES  ELEC.  CO. 

213  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

ESMOND  SQUARE 
STORE 

Tobacco,  Confectionery  and 
Ice  Cream 

Sunday  and  Daily  Papers 
O.  D.  COSTELLO,  Prop. 

Tel.  284-J. 
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Compliments  of . 

VOLK’S 

Where  quality  is  higher 
than  price 

Volk’s  Dry  Goods 

MELVIN  SAND  CO. 

1  06  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  6 1  9 

Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating, 

Farming  Tools,  Seeds,  Fertilizers, 

Paints,  Oils  and  Sporting  Goods 

a 

CLARK  ELLIS  &  SONS 

Cedar  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  NUGENT 

Dentist 

BENJAMIN  LANCISI 

H 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

CHARLES  E.  COONEY 

Compliments  of . 

Dry  Goods 

a 

G.  W.  WOOD 

222  Main  Street,  Milford 
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Compliments  of . 

The  Home  National  Bank 

Capital,  $130,000 
Surplus  and  Profits  $180,000 
Commercial  Accounts  Savings  Accounts 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

* 


JAMES  LALLY 

HENRY  VOLK 

Dealer  in 

FLOUR 

Soloist  and  Instructor  of 

GRAIN  and 

the  Violin 

HAY 

Tel.  5  7-M,  Studio  35  Pleasant  St. 

9  Exchange  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

BABY  ROSE  CIGAR 

CLIFFORD  A.  COOK 

Mfg, 

Compliments  of . 

ELDREDGE  &  SON 

Wall  Paper 

T.  F.  FLANIGAN 

t 

and 

DuPont  Paints 

42  Exchange  Street 


Milford 
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XEbe  Cbarleecraft  flbress 

43  Exchange  Street 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Commercial  Printing,  Color  and  Halftone 
Printing,  Wedding  Stationery,  Finest  Correspondence 
Papers,  Embossed  and  Engraved  Work. 

This  Book  was  Printed  by  ZbC  Cbarl€0Ctaft  P XC0B 


We  Are  Happiest 
Then 

IT  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
have  you  consult  us 
about  any  one  of  your 
financial  problems. 

And  if  we  are  able  to  ren¬ 
der  you  a  service  we  are 
truly  happy. 

S3 

MILFORD  NATIONAL 
BANK 


5\£eu)  c51 (Codes  of 

Sunny  Colors  and  Youthful  Styles 

in 

Coats ,  Dresses ,  Hats 
For  Women  and  tisses 

Virgie-Earl  Company 

2  1  5  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


Nolan  Brothers 


An  Old  Bank  with  a 
Young  Spirit 
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The  Henry  Patrick  Go. 

'J'HIS  business  is  large  enough  to  furnish  the  largest  variety,  the 
best  quality,  and  the  lowest  prices,  to  everybody. 

It  is  small  enough  to  give  the  individual  attention  of  the 
owners  of  the  business  to  everyone. 

Its  system  of  Profit  Sharing,  continued  now  for  over  forty 
years,  insures  the  personal  interest  of  each  one  of  its  thirty-six 
salesmen  in  serving  the  public. 

During  its  fifty-seven  years  of  business  life,  it  has  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation. 


Compliments  of . 

A.  B.  MORSE 

Druggist 


Try 

Johnson’s  Parlor  Coach 

on  your  next  party  and  make  it  an  enjoyable 

trip 


MELINE  BROTHERS 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Wallpaper,  Paints  and  Hardware 

35  Central  Street  Milford 

Tel.  535- W 


Milford  Grain 
Company 

Dealers  in 

Hay,  Grain,  Straw, 
Mason’s  Supplies 

a 

Beach  Street  Phone  Conn. 
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“ROSY  CHEEKS” 


Some 


Bushway  Ice  Cream 

every  day  for  lunch  will 


bring  them. 


Contains 


vitamines  for  better  health, 
makes  strength,  not  fat. 


'eg 


Patronize  your  school  luncheon 
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P.  Eugene  Casey 

“ The  man  who  makes  everybody  happy.” 


Compliments  of. 


Dr.  William  J.  Clancy 


MILFORD, 


MASS. 


Compliments  of. 


Joseph  V.  Carey 


M.H.S.  1914 


Compliments  of. 


DR.  B.  F.  HARTMAN 


Veterinarian 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Phone  1266-R 


MILFORD  DYE  HOUSE 

CLEANSERS,  DYERS,  TAILORS 
The  only  dye  house  in  Milford  or  in  the 
radius  of  25  miles  doing  business 
direct  with  the  public  and  the  public  only. 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

M.  T.  HAYES  JERRY’S 

Tel.  1034  98 Main  St.  Tel.  1213M25  Cedar  St. 

Harris’  Flower 
Shop 

Potted  Plants 
Cut  Flowers 

Funeral  Designs  a  Specialty 


Q 


T.  F.  COLBERT 

Pine  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Store  411  -W 


LEO  DeFILIPPIS,  CUSTOM  TAILOR 

OVER  A.  &  P.  GROCERY  STORE  118  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 
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Miscoe  Ginger  Ale 

A  Beverage  of  the  Best  Quality 

Manufactured  Directly  from  Nature’s  Pure  Mineral  Spring  Water 

Try  a  bottle  or  a  case.  It  is  invigorating  and  refreshing.  Note  its 
snappy,  pleasing  taste.  You  will  find  it  different  from  all  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  the  high  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ingredients 

used  in  its  manufacture. 

ORDER  A  CASE  FROM  YOUR  GROCER. 


MISCOE  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 

When  you  want  a  real  drink,  ask  for  Miscoe. 

MENDON,  MASSACHUSETTS  -  Telephone  756-J 


MISSES  MAY  AND  CATHARINE  MACKEY 


Teachers  of 


BALL  ROOM  AND  ESTHETIC  DANCING 

STUDIO,  29  GROVE  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone  554-R 


For  your  health  eat  good  fruit 
The  Tampa  Fruit  Company 

176  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 

Harry  B.  Torosian  &  Sons 


PAUL  WILLIAMS 
Insurance  Broker 

4  Poplar  Street 

Tel.  1 92-W  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of  %4  Xucbltll  &  Son 
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F.  G.  KERR 

Monumental  Company 

Successor  to  A.  C.  Kinney 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CEMETERY  WORK 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

MONUMENTS 

Tablets  and  Headstones 
Lettering  a  Specialty 

South  Bow  St.,  Milford,  Tel.  521  -W 
Real  Estate  Bought  and  Sold 


MILFORD  FURNITURE  CO. 

“We  make  a  home 
Out  of  a  house/’ 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 
Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Tel.  Office  225-W  House  225-R 


FULLER  &  WILSON 
BOSTON  AND  MILFORD 
EXPRESS 


Compliments  of . 

JOSEPH  H.  DOYLE,  Esq. 


AT  GRADUATION  TIME 

Your  friends  expect 
your  photograph 

Special  prices  to  graduates 


W.  A.  Flannery 

Photographer 

224  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

W1LLIAN  SPECIALTY  SHOPPE 
Everything  for  Milady 

Marjorie  M.  Connors 

Compliments  of . 

Alfred  J.  Oliver,  D.  M.  D. 


Compliments  of 


aieian&er  ©UBiannantonlo 


/IlMlfora. 


flDass. 
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Compliments  of . 

CENEDELLA 

& 

COMPANY 

£5 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  R.  E.  ELLSWORTH 

Dentist 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of.... 

J.  F.  CATUSI,  Esq. 

Compliments  of . 

JOHN  BEGIAN 

TAXI 

Tel.  1111 


“Distinctive  Women’s  Apparel” 

GORDON’S 

Fashion  Shop 

182  MAIN  STREET 
Milford,  Massachusetts 

Compliments  of . 

WILLIAM  A.  MURRAY,  Esq 

M.  H.  S.  1907 

: 

Headquarters  for  Everything 

Musical  and  Electrical 
Electrical  Construction 

BEACON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

117  MAIN  STREET 
Milford,  -  Mass. 


Louis  Vilensky 

Junk  and  Cattle  Dealer 

17  Green  Street 

Telephone  24X  Milford,  Mass. 

E.  H.  NEISTEIN 

Junk  Dealer 

76  Depot  Street,  Milford,  Mas^ 


Call  1  1-M 


WILCOX’S  HAND  MADE  ICE  CREAM 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


The  Old  Reliable  Store 


Formerly  the  Gillon  Spa 
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AVERY  &  WOODBURY  COMPANY 

212  to  214  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Interior  Decorators,  House  Furnishers,  Cut  Glass 

SILVERWARE 


Berkeley  Textile  Company 


See  us  first 

Include  our  store  on  your  shopping 
tour 

Leading  Textile  Store  in  town 
Koatings,  Dress  Goods,  Linings 
Silks,  Woolens  and  Wash  Goods. 


Milford’s  Leading  Textile  Store 
209  MAIN  ST.,  Telephone  178-M 


Tel.  544-M  Office  Hours  8-12 — 1-5 

Dr.  H.  Ellsworth  Morse 
Optical  Specialist 

Suite  5,  Thayer  Building 
219  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

W.  J.  WALKER 

Baker  Block  -  Milford 


Compliments  of 


MILFORD  GAZETTE 


Compliments  of 


DILLON  BROS. 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


A.  H.  SWEET  CO.,  Inc. 


Registered  Pharmacists 


1  64  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass, 


Milford  Savings  Bank  236  M.in  str.et,  MMc-d,  m... 

Open  every  business  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  except  Saturday. 

Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Deposits  commence  to  draw  interest  on  the  TENTH  DAY  of  Each  Month. 
Dividends  are  payable  on  and  after  the  Third  Saturday  April  and  October. 
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H.  M.  CURTISS 
COAL  AND 
LUMBER  CO. 

8 

Shingles  and  Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Flooring,  Windows 
and  Doors 

8 

48  Pond  Street,  Milford 


Compliments  of . 

Waters  &  Hynes 
Builders 

8 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


J.  MASTRIANNI  &  BROS. 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 
by  Machinery 
Also  Shining  Parlor 

83  1-2  East  Main  Street 
Milford,  -  Mass 

MONTI  &  ROSSI 

Monumental  Work 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Statuary  and  Carving  a  Specialty 
Building  and  Monumental  Work 

58  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  Tel.  845-W 
Residence,  8  Hayward  St.,  Tel.  362-M 


Res.  Tel.  94-R  Stable  Tel.  94-W 

ARTHUR  J.  HEROUX 

Undertaker,  Embalmer  and  Funeral 

Director 

Memorial  Square  Stables, 

Auto  Ambulance  Service 
Milford,  -  Mas*. 

Night  calls,  3  Prentice  Ave. 


Compliments  of . 

Zorzi’s  Collegians 


JOSEPH  MORCONE 
23  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 

Bonded  Banker  Steamship  Agent 

j  Notary  Public  Justice  of  the  Peace 


Our  Purpose 

To  serve  you  efficiently  at  all  times 

Collins  Drug  Company 

The  Rexall  Store 

Milford,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  EACH  WEEK 

Compliments  of.... 

E.  E.  GRAY  COMPANY 


Premium  Brand  of  Bread  Flour,  Fancy  Pastry  Flour,  M.  and  J.  Brand 

of  Coffee,  Gray’s  Extra  Brand  of  Coffee 
QUALITY  FIRST  -  ECONOMY  NEXT 


2  STORES  20  EXCHANGE  STREET  23  SCHOOL  STREET 


Compliments  of. 


Compliments  of.... 


Dr.  R.  E.  Ellsworth 


A.  Rosenfeld 


RICHARD  HEALY  COMPANY 

512  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER 

Exclusive  Frocks  for 

Class  Day,  Prom  and  Graduation 

‘Priced  in  Moderation 

Richard  Healy  Company 

Extends  its  sincere  best  wishes  to  the  Class  of  1926 

Richard  Healy  Company 
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Interstate  Commercial  School 

MILFORD 

IWew  Coal  Company 

Compliments  of . 

Clark  &  Shaughnesy,  Props. 

Coal  anb  TMoob 

Lehigh  Goal  a  Specialty 

45  Pearl  Street,  Tel.  504-M 

Yard,  Depot  Sq.,  Milford,  Mass.  Tel.  900 

J.  McCabe,  Salesman 

National  Biscuit  Company 

Compliments  of . 

• 

WARD  P. 

ROBERTS 

WE  WASH  EVERYTHING 

BUT  THE  BABY 

Service  and  Quality  Market 

SHERMAN’S  LAUNDRY 

MEATS  and  PROVISIONS 

It  pays  to  pay  for  the  BEST 

32  Exchange  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

The  Market 

Tel.  252-M 

Where  You  See  It  Ground 
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Compliments  of . 

JULIO  ZORZI 

GREEN  STORES,  Inc. 

Instructor  of 

186  MAIN  STREET 

VIOLIN,  CLARINET 

5c  to  $1.00 

SAXOPHONE 

Ring  &  Welch  Building  Room  6 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

LARKIN  BROTHERS 

WILLIAM  J.  MOORE,  Esq. 

Milford,  Mass. 

BULLARD’S  TIRE  SHOP 

Compliments  of . 

Supplies,  Accessories 

ALEX  1ANITELU 

FISK  TIRES 

OPPOSITE 

BARBER 

THE  TOWN  HALL 

i 

Compliments  of . 

LINCOLN  SQUARE  SPA 

Miss  Alma  E.  Sweet 

8  to  10  SCHOOL  STREET, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Light  Lunch,  Confectionery 

and  Soda 

59  School  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of . 

Sam  Goldberg’s  Dept.  Store 

37  Central  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

H.  W.  SMILEY, 

226  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

THE  ELITE 
MILLINERY 

Ladies'  and  Children's 
WEARING  APPAREL  &  SPECIALTY 

SHOP. 

120  MAIN  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 


BURKE’S  PHARMACY 


Compliments  of 


lc  to  99c  Store 


1  77  and  1  79  Main  Street,  Milford 


Compliments  of . 

THE  OUTFIT 

193  MAIN  ST. 

Milford’s  Largest  Clothing  Store 

Compliments  of . 

SOUTH  END  GROCERY 

J.  V.  CAREY  &  F.  L.  KIRBY 


Alfred  B.  Cenedella 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law 
3  Baker  Building 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

A  Good  Place  to  Trade 

STONE  FURNITURE  CO., 
Inc. 

THE  STORE  OF  LOW  PRICES 

80  MAIN  STREET 


Compliments  of  2)r.  ftlorr^  ClTHett 
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J.  L.  ROSSETTI 

NICHOLAS  COSTRINO 

Real  Estate 

Shoe  Repairing 

and 

General  Contractor 

Endicott-Johnson  Shoes  and 

Rubbers — Shoe  Shine 

Tel.  1496-W 

19  West  Walnut  Street  Milford 

12  Exchange  Street  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

South  End  Confectionery 

WYZAN  BROS. 

Frank  J.  Kavanaugh 

Women's  Specialty  Shop 

Compliments  of . 

Milford 

J.  P.  Brown 

Distributing  Centers  Manufacturers 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Wholesalers 

Boston,  Mass.  Importers 

Compliments  of . 

Joseph  F.  Conway,  President 
Established  1847 

Madame  Lebbossiere  Roche 

Beauty  Shoppe 

The  Horace  Partridge  Company 

Tels.  1300-R  1155-J  Est.  1914 

< Everything  for  Sport 

GILLON  BROTHERS 

Taxi  Service  and  Baggage  Transfer 

Weddings,  Funerals  and  Private  Parties 

Given  Special  Attention 

Buick  Seven  Passenger  Sedans 

49  Franklin  Street 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 

Boston,  Mass. 

Washing,  Greasing  and  Polishing  Cars 

ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


FANCY  CARNATIONS 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

at 

HOWARD’S  GREENHOUSES 

150  South  Main  Street 


Joseph  J.  Fahey 

Firestone  Tires,  Accessories 
Vulcanizing 
Gas,  Oil,  Supplies 
Lincoln  Square  Tel.  1258-M 


Milford 

Gas 

and 

Electric 

Light 

Co. 

8 

241  Main  Street,  Milford 


SPECIAL  MODELS 

In 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CLOTHES 

also  Sport  Trousers  and 
Sport  Sweaters 

King  Brothers 


JOHNNY  DUNDEE 

SOUTH  END  BARBER  SHOP  and 
POOL  ROOM 

S.  MAZZARELLI  &  SONS 

MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS 
and  BAKERS 

Telephone  Connection 

1  7  Genoa  Ave.,  Milford,  Mass. 


MANNING’S  SHOES 

WEAR  WELL 


Compliments  of . 

Dr.  C.  E.  Whitney 

* 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

NARDUCCI’S  ORCHESTRA 

8 


Clothiers 

Opera  House  Block 
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FRED  T.  BURNS 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
270  MAIN  STREET 


ANTONIO  MARCELLO 

MORIN’S  STUDIO 

Dealer  in 

All  Kinds  of 

Special  Price  on  Graduation 

GROCERIES 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 
Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco 

Candy 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

69  1  -2  East  Main  Street,  Milford 

154  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

ALHAMBRA  RUBBER  CO. 

George  H.  Locke 

a 

a 

Manufacturers  of 

Lumber 

RUBBER  SLICKERS 

Builders’  Finish 

IN  ALL  THE 

Doors 

LATEST  COLORS 

Windows 

Blinds 

a 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Nails  and  Hardware 

a 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE 

125  Central  Street,  Milford 


MILFORD 
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J.  H.  Perkins 

Oakland  and  Pontiac  Gars 

“Winning  and  holding  good-will” 


Compliments  of . 

JOHN  F.  DAMON 


Get  it  at  BRIDGES  PHARMACY 

Hood’s  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 
“The  Flavor  is  There  1“ 

Kodak  Supplies,  Candy 

Prescriptions  accurately  compounded 

J.  H.  O’GRADY,  Prop. 

193  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 

S.  A.  EASTMAN  CO. 

Paper  and  Corrugated 
Boxes 

H 

MILFORD,  -  MASS. 


Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 
Wheel  Goods,  Accessories 
Sporting  Goods 

MAINLINE  GARAGE 

INDIAN  AGENT 

MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
Telephone  61  -M 


Compliments  of . 

CAHILL’S  NEWS  AGENCY 

Washington  Block 

206  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

WERRER  &  ROSE 

INCORPORATED 

80 a 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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FREDERICK  A.  GOULD 

FOR 

Suits,  Corsets,  Coats,  Summer 

Hardware,  Plumbing  and 

Gowns,  Waists  and 

Heating 

Sport  Goods 

Go  to 

16-20  Exchange  Street 

M.  F.  Green’s  Cloak  Store 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

200  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

SHEA  BROS. 

Compliments  of . 

Meats  and  Provisions 

ARTHUR  P.  CLARRIDGE 

a 

aoa 

1  2  7  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

William  P.  Clarke 

Compliments  of . 

a 

BROCKTON  SHOE  STORE 

Printer  and  Publisher 

aoa 

General  Commercial  Printing 

Wedding  Invitations,  etc. 

MILFORD  DAILY  NEWS 

a 

Established  1887 

Removed  to  1 1  Fayette  St.,  Milford 

Th$  only  Daily  Paper  in  Milford 
and  the  only  Advertising  Medium 

for  all  this  section  of  the  State. 

/ 

Telephone  Connection 

Sworn  Circulation  4,700 

8 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


longer  because 
5,000  grocers  and 

50,000  bread  eaters 
asked  us  to  make  a 
loaf  that  would  stay 
oven  fresh.  We 
guarantee  freshness 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

ARCHER  RUBBER  CO. 

CROWELL  &  DeWITT 

Provisions  and  Fancy  Groceries 

808 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

1  1  3  Main  Street 

Compliments  of . 

HEITIN  BROS. 

Tailors  and  Cleaners 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

JOHN  C.  RIPLEY 

The  Man  Who  Keeps  Everybody  Happy 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  E.  J.  DIXON 

Dentist 

CASEY  BUILDING 

167  Main  Street,  Milford 

Real  Estate  Broker  and  Contractor 

Telephone  864-W 

NIRO  &  NIRO 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND 
LIGHTING  CONTRACTORS 

Compliments  of . 

SALLY’S  TEA  ROOM 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Hardware,  Wallpaper, 
Window  Glass 

Home  of  Kyanize  and  Bay  State 
Paint 

Compliments  of . 

67  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 

DR.  F.  H.  LALLY 

TRASK  BROTHERS 

R.  MARINO 

Dealers  in  High  Class 

Tailor 

CYCLES  and  SUNDRIES 

and  Real  Estate  Agent 

Agents  for 

Truant  Officer 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPHS 

8 

138  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 
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Compliments  of . 

John  F.  Rooney 
General  Contractor 

Milford,  Massachusetts 


Kellett  &  Clement 

Contractors  and  Builders 

4  and  8  Westbrook  Street  Tel.  449-W  and  449-R 


Delaney  and  Waldron,  Inc. 

Home  Furnishers 


128  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

V 

Milford’s  Fastest  Growing  Furniture  Store 

Agents  for  Barstow  Ranges  Phone  158-J 


Compliments  of 


Trainor’s  Diner 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Oufitters  to  many  of  the  leading  Colleges, 
Schools  and  Athletic  Clubs  in  Worcester  County. 

Any  article  bearing  our  trade  mark  assures 
the  user  of  the  very  highest  quality  consistent  with 
the  price  paid. 

Our  catalog  showing  Base  Ball,  Tennis  and 
Golf  supplies  also  Bathing  Suits  and  a  very  complete 
line  of  Athletic  Clothing,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 
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Compliments  of 


JOHN  E.  SWIFT,  Esq. 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  EARL  CROCKETT 

Dentist 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

MARCOVITCH  BROS. 

CENTRAL  BATTERY  and 
FILLING  STATIONS 

WILLARD 

'JAuto  and  Radio  Batteries 

Milford  Uxbridge 

860  34-4 


Compliments  of . 

CROWN  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  C.  LYNCH,  Esq. 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


LUIGI  A.  RECCHIUTO 

Successor  to  L.  Grow  &  Son 
Manufacturer 

Truck  and  Wagon  Bodies  of  ail  kinds 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

CLINTON  L.  BARNARD 

Jeweler 


Genuine  Hand  Colored 

“Bavnfc  Dauifcson  platinums” 

148  MAIN  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Opposite  the  Opera  House 


Compliments  of . 

G.  L.  DALRYMPLE 
MANSION  HOUSE  GARAGE 
Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


LOUIS  PRATT 


149  Main  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION, 
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IDEAL  THEATRE 

Matinees  2.30  Evenings  7.30 

Home  of  Big  Features 


Compliments  of . 

HIGGINS  BROTHERS 
RESTAURANT 


Compliments  of . 

V/.  L.  &  J.  F.  POWER  CO. 
Plumbing  and  Heating 

NU-WAY 
OIL  BURNER 
Estimates  Free 

a 

Telephone  1  32- J 


Compliments  of...... 

r  "  '  .  j 

A.  ROSENFELD 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of.... 

WENDELL  WILLIAMS 
CHESTER  F.  WILLIAMS 


Compliments  of . 

/llMss  /Jfoar£  B.  BiHntonio 

a 


De  LUXE  CONFECTIONERY 
The  home  of  famous  Lemon  and 
Lime  and  Delicious  Ice  Cream 

aoa 

BUCKLE’S 

111  Main  Street 


122  Main  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


Milford 
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Can&£  mb  Jflowers 


ANNIE  LAWLESS  STORE 


Telephone  372 


Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 


ANGELO  MAZZARELLI 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
and  Confectionery 
Telephone  1225-W 

77  East  Main  Street,  Milford 

WILLIAM  J.  DILLON 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery 

45  Depot  Street  Milford 


Compliments  of . 

CLOVERDALE  STORES 

180  Main  Street 
MYLES  GILRANE,  Manager 


REYNOLDS’ 

Victor-Victrolas, 

Victor  Records  and  Supplies 

Q.  R.  S.  Player  Rolls,  Musical 
Instruments 

Sheet  Music,  Books  and  Stationery 
1  96  Main  Street 
Milford,  Massachusetts 


Eva  O’Donnell’s  Shoppe 

We  carry  a  most  complete  line  of 
gowns,  regular  and  extra  sizes 
Millinery  and  Wearing 
Apparel 

2  School  Street  Telephone  433-R 

DR.  HERBERT  W.  SHAW 

Dentist 

a 

MILFORD,  -  MASS. 

Compliments  of . 

Thomas’  Hairdressing  Room 


F.  E.  MANN  AND  COMPANY 

INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
RING  &  WELCH  BLDG. 
MILFORD,  -  MASS. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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F,  S.  ADAMS,  President,  H.  S.  CHADBOURNE,  Treasurer. 


TITE  have  moved  up  the  street  to  a  larger  store,  but 
*  *  no  larger  prices.  We  are  anxious  to  see  you, 
and  can  give  you  much  better  service  and  have  a 
greater  variety  than  at  our  old  store. 

H.  S.  Chadbourne  Company 


230  Main  Street, 


Milford 


Compliments  of 


John  L.  McTeirnan 

Studebaker  Erskine 

Sales  and  Service 

Milford,  Massachusetts 


L.  COLABELLO  &  SONS 


SEAVER’S  EXPRESS 

Milford  to  Worcester 


Sanitary  Barber  Shop 


30  East  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Milford  to  Providence 

PHONES 

Milford  510 

Worcester  Park  1512 

Providence  Gaspee  7479 


Compliments  of 


Compliments  of 


B.  CERUTI 


MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

NASH  AND  PACKARD  GARAGE 
The  Automobile  Store  Complete 


MILFORD, 


MASS. 


Milford,  Mass. 
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Compliments  of . 

Loose -Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 


Makers  of 


Sunshine  Biscuits 

GILMORE’S 

(Formerly  Mader’s) 

In  Memory  of 

GOOD  THINGS 

M.  J.  CARBARY 

To  Eat  -  Drink  -  Smoke  -  Read 

Class  of  1891. 

256  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 

HENRY  L.  SCHULTZ 

Compliments  of . 

Electric  Company 

New  York  Bargain  Store 

DRY  GOODS 

a 

Ladies’  and  Children's  Apparel 

C.  CHAFETZ,  Prop. 

63  Main  Street 

244  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  Massachusetts 

■■r 


/ 


■ 
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editorial. 


COLONEL  CHARLES  LINDBERGH. 


The  people  of  the  world,  especially  those  of  the  United  States,  have  experi¬ 
enced  various  delightful  emotions  over  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  recently  completed 
by  Charles  Lindbergh.  They  are  amazed  at  its  completion,  while  the  Americans 
are  especially  joyful  because  he  is  an  American,  and  the  people  at  large  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  courageous  boy  who  achieved  so  marvelous  a  feat. 

The  flight  itself  has  many  wonderful  elements  involved,  but  a  short  study 
of  the  life  of  the  performer  reveals  principles  and  attributes  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion  by  every  American  youth. 

Charles  Lindbergh  in  the  first  place  demonstrated  an  immense  amount  of 
courage  by  the  character  of  his  takeoff.  He  knew  that  weather  conditions  were 
not  wholly  favorable,  but  his  supreme  confidence  enabled  him  to  start. 

Also  the  fact  that  he  flew  with  a  single  engine  is  a  remarkable  one.  There 
were  others  who  were  ready  to  start  and  so  well  prepared  for  emergency  that  a 
chance  of  failure  or  misfortune  was  so  minimized  as  to  be  negligible. 

Now  that  the  trip  has  been  successfully  completed,  Lindbergh  is  astonishing 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  the  theatrical  managers  especially,  by  his  repeated 
refusal  to  “cash  in”  as  it  were,  on  his  remarkable  feat.  'The  amount  of  money 
that  he  is  turning  down  can  be  shown  by  one  incident.  Last  week  when  Lindbergh 
and  Ambassador  Herrick  returned  from  a  short  engagement,  the  former  found 
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waiting  for  him  offers  totalling  $1,400,000.  He  modestly  states  that  he  made 
the  trip  with  no  thought  of  financial  gain,  but  to  prove  that  it  could  be  done 
and  to  help  advance  the  idea  of  international  trans-Atlantic  flying  for  commer¬ 
cial  use. 

While  in  the  European  countries,  he  has  displayed  an  immense  amount  of 
tact.  There  is  a  glowing  example  of  this  in  the  fact  that  in  a  short  address  of 
one  hundred  words,  he  sent  a  gathering  of  French  statesmen  and  citizens  into 
wild  enthusiasm.  Everyone  realizes  that  this  in  itself  is  remarkable,  for  it  is 
not  an  easy  position  when  a  person  finds  himself  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
people  speaking  a  foreign  tongue.  Lindbergh  inherits  this  fine  tactfulness  among 
many  other  fine  qualities,  because  his  father  was  a  person  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  American  politics  for  over  twenty  years,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament. 

The  flight  and  its  completion  shows  in  Lindbergh  an  inestimable  degree  of 
self-reliance.  Not  once,  either  while  preparing  for  his  flight  or  in  making  it, 
did  he  have  one  bit  of  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  successful.  This  trait  shows  a 
home  training  that  would  be  well  for  American  mothers  and  fathers  to  imitate. 
Lindbergh’s  mother  has  made  the  following  statement:  “During  Charles’  boy¬ 
hood,  the  word  ‘don’t’  was  very  seldom  used.”  The  importance  of  this  state¬ 
ment  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  the  casual  reader.  It  shows,  however,  that  for 
every  little  action  that  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  a  doubt  did  not  spring  up  in  his 
parents’  minds  that  he  could  not  do  it,  or  at  least,  that  he  should  not  attempt 
it.  He  was  allowed  to  go  ahead,  and  consequently  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities  was  fostered  that  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the 
great  flight  that  he  completed. 

Another  admirable  trait  of  Lindbergh’s  is  his  frankness.  An  amusing  little 
incident  connected  with  it  is  the  fact  that  he  kept  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Belgium  waiting  for  twenty  minutes  because  he  had  lost  his  collar  button.  He 
did  not  bother  to  improvise  an  excuse,  but  stated  simply  what  had  occurred,  and 
thereby  made  an  impression  that  would  hardly  have  been  made  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  improbable  alibi. 

In  short  Charles  Lindbergh  is  a  splendid  American  youth  possessing  com¬ 
mon  qualities  in  pronounced  degrees  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  who  would  care  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  worldwide  admiration  that 
he  is  receiving,  for  everyone  agrees  that  true  worth  must  be  recognized  wherever 
it  is  found. 

Three  cheers  for  Colonel  Lindbergh ! 


SALUTATORY. 


In  behalf  of  the  class  of  1927,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
expended  by  our  parents  and  teachers  during  the  past  four  years  in  our  behalf. 
For  their  sympathetic  interest  which  has  made  this  happy  occasion  possible,  we 
are  truly  thankful. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MACBETH:  ITS  ETHICAL  CONTENT. 


Every  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  literature  deals  with  human  behavior. 
And  human  nature,  at  its  best  or  worst,  droll  or  tragic,  is  at  all  times  interesting, 
and  its  study  is  often  enlightening.  So  literature  gives  pleasure,  but  literature  also 
emphasizes  and  points  to  a  better  standard  of  behavior — a  standard  stressed  by 
the  author  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  profits  by  participating  in  the  world 
experience  depicted  by  the  writer,  without  making  the  experience  himself.  It  is 
against  human  nature  to  accept  direct  moral  advice,  and  we  do  not  like  to  have 
its  application  made  personal.  But  in  literature  we  see  the  moral  energies  of 
society  acting  upon  ideal  persons,  and  the  lesson  we  receive  is  more  impressive 
and  beneficial  because  we  accept  it  at  our  freedom. 

So  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  English  writer  of  all  times,  in  his  stupendous 
tragedy  “Macbeth,”  offers  us  his  moral  advice  through  a  convincing  portrayal  of 
the  possibilities  of  crime  and  punishment  in  a  human  being. 

It  is  in  Shakespeare’s  method  of  characterization,  although  sometimes  be¬ 
wildering,  that  lies  the  chief  source  of  his  charm  and  interest.  Upon  an  old 
plot  he  focuses  all  his  astounding  interest  in  human  nature,  and  his  characters  be¬ 
come  magnificent  portraits  of  human  conduct,  containing  a  wealth  of  material 
for  study.  Shakespeare  shows  us  tragic  deeds  followed  by  their  necessary  con¬ 
sequences,  and  thus  arouses  our  pity  for  the  well  intentioned  tragic  character, 
and  terror  if  his  mistakes  are  such  as  we  should  commit  under  like  circumstances. 
Aristotle  held  that  tragedy  purifies  the  spectator  by  showing  him  how  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  convictions  will  result  when  carried  out.  And  such  a  revelation  must 
needs  have  its  effects  in  establishing  a  more  wholesome  standard  of  behavior. 

Hence  “Macbeth,”  with  its  central  theme  of  criminal  ambition  and  its  con¬ 
sequences,  becomes  fit  material  for  tragedy  and  the  contemplation  of  it  purges 
the  emotions  through  pity  and  terror. 

Macbeth,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland,  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  honor  and  prestige  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  military  exploits,  for 
his  ever-mounting  ambition  has  brought  him  thoughts  of  the  kingship.  Although 
Duncan  is  beloved  and  “his  virtues  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu’d,  against 
the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off,”  Macbeth  plans  to  murder  the  king  to 
satisfy  his  love  of  power  and  wealth.  His  aim,  which  becomes  slightly  weakened 
in  the  face  of  the  crime,  is  made  fast  by  his  equally  ambitious  but  more  strong- 
willed  wife.  Macbeth  murders  Duncan  when  the  latter  is  a  guest  at  Macbeth’s 
home,  and  with  Duncan’s  two  sons  fled,  Macbeth  becomes  king.  After  some 
years,  however,  Macbeth  realizes  that  Banquo  and  Macduff,  both  generals  in 
Duncan’s  army,  are  suspicious  of  him,  and  realizing  their  danger  to  his  safety, 
Macbeth  has  Banquo  murdered  as  well  as  the  entire  family  of  Macduff.  Fleance, 
the  son  of  Banquo,  whom  Macbeth  had  meant  to  kill,  escapes.  The  ghost  of 
Banquo  appears  before  Macbeth  at  a  banquet  which  Banquo  was  to  have  at¬ 
tended.  Meanwhile  Macduff  and  the  sons  of  the  murdered  Duncan  plot  to  de¬ 
pose  Macbeth  and  place  Malcolm,  the  rightful  heir,  upon  the  throne.  The 
castle  of  Macbeth  is  besieged  by  Malcolm  and  his  followers,  and  Macduff  kills 
Macbeth.  Lady  Macbeth  dies  by  her  own  hand. 

With  death  their  troubles  are  over,  but  the  lives  of  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth  have  been  one  long  suffering  of  fear  and  remorse.  Macbeth’s  life  has 
been  one  long  torture  of  imaginings  and  fears — fear  of  discovery,  fear  of  any 
hindrances  to  his  safety.  His  life  is  made  up  of  hallucinations  and  self-delu¬ 
sions.  His  very  active  imagination,  spell-binding  his  other  faculties,  shows  him 
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that  Banquo  is  dangerous  to  his  peace,  and  his  mind  is  all  afire  with  the  thought 
of  getting  rid  of  him.  And  in  contemplation  of  this  crime  he  says: 

“But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meals  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly:  better  be  with  the  dead, 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.” 

So  it  is  seen  that  the  strange  effect  of  the  crime  on  Macbeth  is  that  he 

seems  more  alive  to  the  dangers  of  his  deed,  than  to  the  guilt  of  it,  and  his  thoughts 

become  almost  frenzied  in  his  efforts  to  ward  off  any  possible  danger  to  his 
security.  He  commits  murder  still,  desperately  seeking  peace  of  mind,  and  each 
murder  affects  him  only  more  strongly  until  he  becomes  almost  indifferent 
about  it,  for,  as  he  explains : 

“I  am  in  blood 

Stepp’d  in  so  far  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 

Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er.” 

But  Macbeth  realizes  before  he  dies,  how  his  life  has  been  wasted,  realizes 
that  fame  and  wealth  were  not  worth  the  agonies  and  sacrifices  he  suffered,  and 

that  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  clear  state  of  mind,  for  he  exclaims 

sadly : 

“My  way  of  life 

Is  fall’n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  vain  deny,  and  dare  not.” 

So  Macbeth  dies  at  the  hand  of  Macduff,  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of 
the  Weird  Sisters,  the  precipitating  cause  of  Macbeth’s  crime,  who  have  brought 
out  the  half-formed  evil  and  temptation  in  Macbeth’s  mind. 

By  showing  Macbeth’s  crime,  and  by  tracing  his  mental  processes  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  it,  Shakespeare  emphasizes  the  priceless  value  of  a  mind  unstained 
by  crime. 

The  effect  of  the  crime  on  Lady  Macbeth  is  no  less  significant.  Her  suffer¬ 
ing,  although  different,  is  no  less  severe.  It  is  her  admirable  self-control  and 
will  power  which  make  her  punishment  different.  It  is  not  inborn  heartlessness, 
but  a  courage  “screwed  to  the  sticking  place”  for  the  desires  of  ambition  wrongly 
evaluated,  that  is  the  cause  of  her  really  greater  participation  in  the  crime. 
She  has  no  hallucinations  or  delusions,  because  her  existence  is  too  evenly  regu¬ 
lated  by  her  will  for  any  possible  betrayal  of  her  feelings.  Her  punishment  is 
harder  because  she  has  the  double  burden  of  remorse  and  of  hiding  that  remorse. 
It  is  only  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  over  which  she  has  no  control,  that 
she  reveals  the  evidence  of  her  suffering.  Who  can  forget  Lady  Macbeth,  with 
eyes  staring  straight  before  her,  walking  in  her  sleep,  reenacting  the  scene  of  the 
murder  and  her  suffering  thereof?  She  gives  vent  to  all  the  pent  up  agony  of 
years  and  the  revelation  is  pitifully  enlightening.  That  she  had  remorse  she  has 
already  shown  to  her  husband  in  the  words: 
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“Nought’s  had  all’s  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content.” 

Finally  she  brings  an  end  to  her  brooding  melancholy  herself,  realizing  as 
keenly  as  her  husband  that  her  ambition  was  not  worth  the  price  she  paid.  Peace 
of  mind  is  too  dear  a  blessing  to  be  sold,  especially  since  it  cannot  be  rebought. 

Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  have  both  realized  before  their  death  their  folly, 
and  Shakespeare,  in  showing  us  their  mistake,  makes  us  acutely  conscious  of  a 
better  standard  of  behavior.  He  emphasizes  the  insignificance  of  prestige  and 
wealth  in  stressing  the  value  of  a  clear  conscience. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  universal  interest  will  ever  be  centered  on  the 
study  of  some  class  or  form  of  organization  rather  than  on  the  study  of  the 
individual.  So  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Shakespeare  will  ever  lose  his  pre¬ 
eminence,  for  as  long  as  our  chief  occupation  is  the  study  of  human  nature,  and 
as  long  as  we  believe  that  the  great  purpose  of  literature  is  to  uplift  and  ennoble, 
Shakespeare  and  his  dramas  will  maintain  their  place  in  the  world’s  literature. 

Esther  Broudy,  ’27. 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  MONSIEUR  HENRI  DE  RIVORAL. 


June  1:  This  first  day  of  June,  1917,  marks  the  ninth  day  since  the  woman 
who  calls  herself  Jacqueline  Valny  came  to  dwell  under  my  roof.  She  thinks 
she  is  deceiving  me,  but  I  have  proved  satisfactorily  to  myself  that  she  is 
a  spy,  a  spy  of  those  people  who  killed  my  three  sons, — the  Germans.  I  sigh 
no  longer  over  the  destruction  of  the  village  inn,  for  its  demolition  has  given 
me  my  chance  for  revenge.  But  to-night  I  completed  my  plans.  To-night 
I  swore  before  the  Almighty  that  this  woman  should  pay  for  the  death  of 
my  loved  ones.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  see  my  plans  bear  fruit. 

June  2:  At  breakfast  this  morning  the  reason  of  her  presence  here  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me.  The  cure  tells  me  that  the  German  forces  are  rapidly 
advancing,  and  they  wish,  undoubtedly,  to  use  my  ancestral  home  to  house 
their  filthy  soldiery.  The  thought  of  it  increases  my  hatred  a  hundredfold. 
The  Chateau  de  Rivoral  a  shelter  for  the  foes  of  France?  Never!  It 
makes  me  twice  as  determined  that  I  shall  obtain  the  plans  of  the  German 
advance,  which  I  am  certain  she  possesses.  Then  I  will  communicate  them 
to  Paris,  thus  saving  my  estates  and  the  estates  of  my  neighbors ! 

If  only  my  brother  Jean  were  here  to  help  me!  But  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  him  since  my  father  disowned  him,  thirty  long  years 
ago.  Even  now  I  could  pick  him  from  among  a  thousand,  but  this  is  no 
time  for  idle  musings,  for  to-night  1  must  strike.  In  a  few  minutes 
Mademoiselle  Valny  will  appear,  so  I  must  prepare  myself.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Madame  Corteau,  my  only  remaining  servant,  who  is  almost  totally 
deaf,  will  remain  in  the  sanctuary  of  her  kitchen. 

June  5:  I  have  committed  a  grievous  sin.  Who  am  I  to  wrest  the  power  of 
revenge  from  the  hands  of  our  Creator?  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  the 
mangled,  torn,  blood-stained  corpse  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  wine  vaults.  If  I  had  but  given  her  a  chance  to  deny  my  accusa¬ 
tions.  I  have  often  read  of  the  tortured  mind  of  a  murderer,  but  to  have 
murdered  an  innocent  woman! 
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Even  now  I  seem  to  see  her  face  in  every  corner,  through  every  window, 
behind  every  portiere.  Every  minute  of  the  past  three  days  I  have  lived 
again  that  horrible  hour.  I  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase — led  her 
into  the  library — seated  her  by  the  fireplace,  all  the  while  conscious  of  her 
unusual  charm  and  beauty.  It  was  then  I  made  my  accusation.  I  cursed 
both  her  and  her  nation  and  charged  her  with  betraying  my  trust  in  her  after 
she  had  begged  my  protection  and  hospitality.  She  rose,  trembling,  but 
before  she  could  speak,  I  dealt  her  a  blow  with  a  heavy  poker  that  I  snatched 
up  from  beside  the  fireplace. 

What  a  horrible  picture!  Blood  gushing  forth  from  the  deep  wound 
which  I  had  inflicted  in  her  temple.  However,  not  satisfied  with  this  first 
cruel  act,  I  allowed  an  insatiable  thirst  for  human  blood  to  overpower  my 
finer  feelings,  and  continued  to  rain  blow  after  blow  upon  her  unfeeling 
body. 

Soon  fatigue  compelled  me  to  stop,  but  after  a  short  rest  I  searched 
carefully  through  her  clothing  for  any  documents  that  might  be  hidden 
therein.  Finding  none,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  secreted  in 
her  room.  I  then  hurled  the  gore-clotted  mass  of  human  flesh  down  the  long 
stairway  leading  to  the  wine  vaults,  securely  locked  the  massive  door  at 
the  head  of  the  same  stairway,  and  hurried  in  spite  of  my  sixty  odd  years  to 
the  floor  above. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  room  of  the  dead  woman  and  began  a  feverish 
search  through  her  meagre  belongings.  Suddenly  I  came  upon  a  small 
gold  locket,  and  out  of  idle  curiosity  I  pried  it  open.  Mon  dieu !  I  had 
murdered  some  one  who  was  dear  to  my  brother,  Jean  de  Rivoral.  Suddenly 
I  spied  a  letter  in  the  same  drawer  where  I  had  found  the  locket.  Hastily 
I  snatched  it  up.  It  was  from  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  of  France  and  it 
announced  the  death  of  the  girl’s  father,  Jean  de  Rivoral  on  July  14,  1917. 
I  had  killed  my  own  niece,  my  brother’s  daughter,  a  girl  who  had  given  her 
life  to  her  country’s  cause. 

That  disfigured  face  seems  to  be  reflected  upon  the  page  even  as  I 
write.  I  fear  every  minute  lest  the  door  of  the  wine  vault  should  swing 

open  and  she  should  stand  before  me,  she  whom  I  murdered  because  I  was 

too  blind  to  see  the  truth.  Sooner  or  later  I  know  that  I  shall  be  called 

upon  to  pay  for  this  deed.  I  fear  lest  I  go  insane  as  did  my  father  before 

me,  insane,  insane,  INSANE. 

June  7  :  In  due  respect  to  my  last  master,  Monsieur  Henri  de  Rivoral,  I,  his 
last  remaining  servant,  close  his  diary. 

The  poor  old  gentleman  flung  himself  into  the  river  from  the  top¬ 
most  parapet  of  his  castle  the  night  of  June  5,  1917.  I  fear  for  my  life, 
so  I  am  leaving  Rivoral  before  the  Germans  come.  The  Cure  has  promised 
to  watch  for  Monsieur  de  Rivoral’s  body,  and  also  for  the  body  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Valny,  who  we  believe  met  with  the  same  fate  as  my  good  master. 

I  submit  this  diary,  unread,  to  Monsieur  Charles  Manteau,  the  lawyer 
of  Monsieur  de  Rivoral. 


Warren  Reid,  ’27. 
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THE  POWER  BEYOND  CONTROL. 


Joyce  Tramway  felt  the  steady  pressure  of  each  stair  as  he  trudged  up  to  his 
room,  denoting  to  his  tired  brain  that  his  shoes  were  in  need  of  repair,  and  he  in¬ 
stinctively  shoved  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  finding  nothing  but  a  small,  round 
hole. 

Arriving  in  his  room  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  as  he  relaxed  his  fatigued 
body,  the  events  of  the  past  six  months  flashed  through  his  mind.  Six  months 
ago,  he  had  been  a  contented  department  store  clerk,  until  one  night  after  hours, 
a  late  purchaser  hearing  him  play  the  department  piano,  stopped  to  listen. 
Joyce  had  felt  the  man’s  presence,  and  when  he  finished,  he  swung  around  on 
the  stool. 

“Young  man,  you  have  great  talent,”  exclaimed  the  gentleman.  “Why  are 
you  here?” 

“Well,  sir,  one  cannot  advance  without  opportunity.” 

Further  conversation  ensued,  and  the  gentleman  had  finally  given  Joyce 
his  card  with  the  request  to  look  him  up  some  day. 

That  night  Joyce  showed  the  card  to  his  youthful  companion,  Peg. 

“Gee,  Peg,  but  wouldn’t  I  like  the  chance  to  make  good.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  this  Mr.  Jennings?” 

“Why,  of  course,  Joyce.  He  is  the  instructor  at  the  large  Conservatory  in 
Sennott.” 

For  a  few  weeks  things  went  along  much  the  same  as  usual,  but  the  seed 
had  been  sown  and  each  day  Joyce’s  discontent  had  grown  until  he  had  finally 
left  for  the  big  city.  Arriving  there,  he  went  to  the  Professor’s  home,  only  to 
be  told  that  the  latter  had  left  four  days  before  for  Europe. 

Unknown  and  inexperienced,  Joyce  had  been  able  to  receive  only  part  time 
theatre  jobs.  These  few  bright  spots  plus  his  deep  pride  had  prevented  him  from 
returning  home. 

His  dreaming  was  abruptly  ended  by  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door.  He 
roused  himself  and  on  the  threshold  encountered  his  sour-faced  landlady. 

“Well — when  did  you  get  back,  Dreamy?” 

“Just  about  five  minutes  ago,”  as  he  evaded  the  woman’s  stare. 

“Well — ?”  she  demanded. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Trent,  but  my  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  if  you  would 
only - ” 

“Say,  you  young  whippersnapper — if  I  don’t  have  that  three  week’s  room 
rent  by  tomorrow  at  five,  you  may  as  well  book  lodging  with  the  park  pigeons,” 
and  with  this  ultimatum  she  withdrew. 

As  he  turned  back,  Joyce’s  glance  rested  on  an  old  vest  thrown  over  a  chair. 
With  a  purely  impulsive  action  he  searched  the  pockets  and  found  at  last  silver 
amounting  to  thirty-five  cents.  Not  much,  but  at  least  enough  for  supper. 

Pulling  his  thread-bare  cap  down  over  his  curly  and  unruly  brown  hair,  he 
slipped  from  the  lodging  house  and  continued  on  to  the  gleaming  lights  of  the 
corner  restaurant  with  a  new  light  in  his  now  sparkling  steel  gray  eyes,  that 
transformed  his  former  melancholy  expression  to  one  of  pleasant  expectancy. 
Finding  himself  almost  at  the  door,  he  felt  for  the  change  to  reassure  himself. 
Not  finding  it  in  the  lefthand  pocket,  he  explored  the  right,  but  was  rewarded 
only  with  that  forgotten  hole  as  a  mute  reminder  of  the  trail  of  his  money. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  irony  of  the  situation  he  did  not  notice  where  his  feet 
led  him  until  he  reached  the  bridge  connecting  the  city  with  its  famous  island 
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prison,  and  felt  the  cool  breezes  as  they  swept  in  from  the  sea.  He  approached 
the  bridge  railing  and  peered  over  as  countless  others  had  done  before  him. 

Slowly  the  desire  to  plunge  into  the  deep  black  water  crept  over  him,  and 
as  this  feeling  numbed  his  mind,  things  that  might  have  happened  suggested 
themselves.  Why  hadn’t  that  old  fogy  of  a  musical  director  at  home  retired? 
What  did  he  want  with  more  money?  Oughtn’t  he  give  someone  else  a  chance? 
Even  these  questions  brought  back  the  idea  of  returning  home  to  the  old  job  and 
Peg,  who  had  so  earnestly  pleaded  with  him  not  to  leave. 

Would  he  ever  forget  her  as  she  was  the  night  before  he  left?  Her  creamy 
skin  silhouetted  against  the  dark  mahogany  of  the  piano,  her  slender  legs  swing¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  and  her  lips  parted  in  a  smile  that  together  with  her  eyes 
reflected  the  affectionate  interest  she  had  in  him.  With  all  his  love,  would  his 
haughty  pride  allow  him  to  return  to  her  a  failure?  No!  A  thousand  times,  No! 
But  why  waste  time  considering  these  silly  questions?  Why  not  end  it  all  now? 
And  this,  it  seemed  to  his  distorted  mind,  was  the  easiest  way.  Could  that  impene¬ 
trable  void  have  any  more  trials  and  cares  than  his  present  existence? 

As  this  feeling  began  to  dominate  him,  a  counter  response  arose  and  he  was 
conscious  of  a  desire,  of  a  need,  to  return  to  the  rooming  house.  Something 
seemed  to  be  drawing  him  there.  Finally  giving  in,  he  wended  his  way  over  the 
bridge  onto  the  main  walk.  But  that  something  seemed  to  impel  him  to  greater 
speed  and  his  ambling  gait  changed  to  a  steady,  brisk  walk.  As  he  neared  familiar 
streets,  this  feeling  grew  and  he  found  himself  in  a  frenzied  sweat,  turning  from 
his  now  half  trot  to  a  panting  run,  as  his  house  loomed  into  view.  He  ran  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  hall.  Groping  for  his  mail  slot,  he  sensed  a  gnawing  doubt. 
Perhaps  this  impulse  had  been  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  distraught  mind,  but 
as  his  fingers  closed  on  an  envelope,  all  uncertainty  fled. 

As  he  fumbled  for  a  match  it  seemed  ages  before  the  soft  gas  light  filled  the 
room.  He  gazed  at  the  telegram.  Tearing  open  the  yellow  envelope,  he  read 
aloud : 

“New  theatre  finished  Thursday.  You  have  been  appointed  musical 
director.  Come  at  once.” — Peg. 

As  the  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor,  Joyce  Tramway  realized  that  a  kind  and 
watchful  God  had  once  more  assumed  the  directorship  of  his  affairs. 

Lyman  P.  Callery,  ’27. 


THE  TIN  BOX. 


Philip  Stark  went  back  to  his  hotel  with  a  tin  box  under  his  arm.  He  would 
like  to  have  entered  the  hotel  without  being  observed,  but  this  was  impossible, 
for  the  land-lord’s  nephew  was  just  closing  up.  Though  not  late  for  a  city,  it 
was  very  late  for  the  country,  and  he  looked  surprised  when  Stark  came  in. 

“I  am  out  late,”  said  Stark,  with  a  smile. 

“Yes.” 

“That  is  late  for  Milford.  In  the  city  I  never  go  to  bed  before  midnight.” 

“Have  you  been  out  walking?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  found  the  walk  a  pleasant  one.” 

“You  are  right,  my  friend,  but  I  didn’t  walk  for  pleasure.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  rather  worried  about  a  business  matter.  I  have  learned  that  I  am  threatened 
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with  a  heavy  loss — an  unwise  investment  in  the  West — and  I  wanted  time  to  think 
it  over  and  decide  how  to  act.” 

“I  see,”  answered  the  clerk,  respectfully,  for  Stark’s  word  led  him  to  think 
that  his  guest  was  a  man  of  wealth.  “Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me  to  go 
West?”  he  added 

“I  do,  if  you  know  some  one  out  there.” 

“But  I  don’t  know  anyone.” 

“You  know  me,”  said  Stark. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  help  me  to  a  place,  Mr.  Stark?” 

“I  think  I  could.  A  month  from  now  write  to  me,  Col.  Philip  Stark,  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  1  will  see  if  I  can  find  an  opening  for  you.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  Mr. — I  mean  Col.  Stark,”  said  the  clerk,  gratefully. 

“By  the  way,  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  probably  have  to  leave  you  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“So  soon?” 

“Yes.  It’s  this  tiresome  business.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  might  lose  ten 
thousand  dollars  through  the  folly  of  my  agent.  I  shall  probably  have  to  go 
out  to  right  things.” 

“Lord,  I  couldn’t  afford  to  lose  so  great  a  sum  of  money,”  said  the  young 
man,  regarding  the  capitalist  before  him  with  astonishment. 

“No,  I  expect  not.  At  your  age  I  wasn’t  worth  ten  thousand  cents.  But 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  Give  me  a  light,  please,  and  I  shall  go  up  to  bed. 

The  young  man  had  noticed  with  some  curiosity  the  rather  oddly  shaped 
bundle  which  Stark  carried  under  his  arm  but  forebore  to  ask  any  questions 
about  it.  It  seemed  queer  that  Stark  should  have  it  with  him  walking.  He 
remembered  seeing  him  go  out  in  the  early  evening,  and  he  was  quite  confident 
that  at  the  time  he  had  no  bundle  with  him.  Plowever,  he  was  influenced  only 
by  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  bundle  was  of  any  im¬ 
portance  or  value. 

Phil  Stark  went  up  to  his  room,  and  setting  the  lamp  on  the  bureau,  first 
carefully  locked  the  door,  and  then  removed  the  paper  from  the  tin  box.  He 
looked  at  it  lovingly,  and  tried  one  by  one  the  keys  he  had  in  his  pocket,  but 
none  fitted. 

As  he  was  experimenting,  he  thought  with  a  smile  of  the  night  clerk  from 
whom  he  had  just  parted. 

He  took  out  his  wallet,  and  counted  seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 
“That  can  hardly  be  said  to  compose  wealth,”  he  thought,  “but  it  is  all  I  have 
over  and  above  the  contents  of  this  box.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  Gib¬ 
bon  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  bonds,  and 
he  expects  me  to  give  him  half.  He  must  think  I  am  crazy.  I  11  give  him  fifteen 
hundred  and  keep  the  rest  for  myself.  To-morrow  I  must  clear  out  from  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  give  it  a  wide  berth  in  the  future.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  great  hue 

and  cry  about  the  robbery  of  the  safe.” 

Phil  Stark,  or  Col.  Stark  had  a  large  supply  of  keys,  but  none  of  them 

seemed  to  fit  the  tin  box. 

The  evening  had  been  rather  an  exciting  one,  but  the  excitement  was  a 
pleasurable  one,  for  he  had  succeeded  in  the  plan  which  he  and  the  book¬ 
keeper  had  so  ingeniously  formed  and  carried  out,  and  here  within  reach  was  a 
rich  reward  for  which  they  had  struggled.  In  a  short  time  Staik  fell  asleep 
and  slept  until  morning.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  awoke  rather  suddenly  from 
his  slumber,  and  saw  Gibbon  leaving  the  room  with  the  tin  box  under  his  arm. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  happened ! 
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He  awoke  with  beads  of  perspiration  upon  his  brow,  awoke  to  see  by  the 
sun  streaming  in  at  his  window  that  the  morning  was  well  along,  and  the  tin 
box  was  still  safe. 

“Thank  Heaven,  it  was  only  a  dream,”  he  murmured.  “I  must  try  again 
to  open  the  box.” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  button  hook,  and  after  a  little  tiresome  experi¬ 
menting  opened  the  lock.  He  lifted  the  lid  eagerly,  and  prepared  to  gaze  upon 
the  stolen  bonds.  But  over  his  face  came  a  startling  change.  An  ashy  look  of 
disappointment  followed  the  glowing,  hopeful  look.  He  grabbed  at  one  of  the 
folded,  silver  looking  pieces  of  paper  and  opened  it  to  find  nothing  but  mere 
waste  paper.  Overwhelmed,  he  sank  into  a  chair  in  a  hopeless  posture. 

John  C.  Lynch,  Jr. 


THE  WOODEN  BRIDGE. 


The  Major  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  his  hands  tightly  clasped  behind 

him. 

“The  lad’s  so  young,”  he  thought.  “I  wonder  if  I  dare  trust  him.  But 
then,  if  he  had  courage  enough  to  volunteer  to  go  down  there  and  get  the  papers, 
I  think  he  must  be  trustworthy.  He  seemed  to  want  to  prove  to  me  that  he 
could  do  it.” 

“Jameson,”  he  called  as  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  bare  unfurnished 
room.  A  door  opened,  and  a  man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Colonial  Whig 
entered. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  he  said  saluting. 

“Go  and  get  Daniel  Webb.”  The  door  closed  softly  as  Jameson  left. 

The  Major  continued  his  pacing  until  a  tall  young  lad  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  asked,  his  keen  brown  eyes  flashing  and  his  face  illuminated 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

The  Major  motioned  to  him  to  be  seated  at  the  only  table  in  the  room,  and 
drawing  a  map  from  his  pocket,  he  placed  it  before  them. 

“I  hope  you  understand  fully  the  danger  and  seriousness  of  this  errand 
which  you  plan  to  undertake.  To-night  at  half  past  eleven  you  are  to  be  at  this 
wooden  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  about  here.”  He  placed  his  finger  on 
the  map.  “Here  you  will  find  a  messenger  waiting  for  you  and  you  will  be  given 
these  papers  which  are  so  very  important  to  us.  Take  every  precaution  that  is 
necessary,  for  you  are  going  on  a  dangerous  errand.  The  pass  word  is  ‘son  of 
liberty.’  ” 

He  rose  and  Webb  turned  to  go. 

“Good  luck  to  you,”  he  said  as  they  parted,  “and  may  the  Lord  be  with 
you !” 

The  figure  of  Jameson  crouched  back  into  the  shadows  of  the  dark  passage 
as  Webb  passed  down  the  hall.  He  laughed  triumphantly,  “The  Lord  be  with 
you !  Humph,  I  guess  He’ll  need  to  be  with  you,  and  the  sign  is  ‘son  of  liberty,’  ” 

he  mused.  “Ha-ha,  Major  Wayne,”  he  whisperd  with  a  sneer,  “you  didn’t 

know  that  your  dear  Jameson  was  a  British  spy!” 

At  eleven  o’clock  that  night  a  lone  rider  was  galloping  swiftly  along  the 
river  road  in  the  cold  and  heavy  rain.  But  soon  another  rider  appeared  quite  a 

distance  behind  him.  The  first  figure  turned  with  a  start  in  the  saddle.  A  shot 
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rang  out  in  the  stillness  and  was  echoed  by  a  dull  thud  as  the  forward  man 
dropped  to  the  ground.  Hastily  Jameson  put  his  pistol  back  in  the  holster  and 
jumped  from  his  horse.  He  exchanged  uniforms  with  the  lad  who  lay  so  still 
on  the  cold  ground.  Quietly  he  mounted  again. 

“The  wooden  bridge — important  papers — ‘son  of  liberty’ !  ”  he  muttered 
over  and  over  as  he  rode  on. 

Awaiting  him  on  the  bridge  was  the  messenger,  James  Hancock,  a  strong, 
sturdy  patriot  lad,  who  carried  with  him  the  precious  papers.  He  paced  up  and 
down,  pulling  his  coat  collar  higher  as  he  shivered.  His  horse  neighed  impa¬ 
tiently.  Hancock,  too,  was  getting  quite  impatient. 

“I  wonder  why  in  the  devil  he  doesn’t  come;  it’s  after  twelve  now.”  Then 
footsteps  sounded. 

“Who  goes?”  came  a  sharp  law  command  from  Hancock,  as  he  raised  his 
pistol.  The  figure  stopped. 

“A  friend,  ‘son  of  liberty’  ”  he  answered.  Hancock’s  fire  arm  came  down 
with  a  jerk.  “Glad  you’ve  come.  You’re  Webb,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked  as  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  package  securely  bound.  He  handed  it  to  the 
spy.  Jameson  grasped  it  and  thrust  it  inside  his  coat. 

“Cold,  isn’t  it?”  Hancock  asked  jovially,  lighter  of  heart,  having  exe¬ 
cuted  his  part  of  the  affair. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  spy,  turning  to  go.  “Have  a  hard  time  coming  down?” 

“No.”  The  spy  backed  farther  away. 

“Well,  goodbye,  and  good  luck  to  you.” 

But  by  this  time  Jameson  was  running  down  the  road. 

Hancock  turned  to  his  horse.  He  stopped  suddenly. 

“Hancock.”  He  heard  his  name  called  softly.  Was  his  imagination  play¬ 
ing  with  him  or — 

“Hancock.” 

This  time  the  voice  was  a  little  nearer. 

He  ran  across  the  bridge.  A  man  stood  there  swaying  back  and  forth, 
then  fell  against  the  railing.  He  gasped. 

“Get  him,”  he  whispered,  pointing  a  shaking  finger  in  the  direction  of  the 
fleeing  Webb.  “He’s — he’s  a  spy.  “I’m — I’m  the  messenger — ‘a  son  of  lib¬ 
erty’ — he  tried  to  kill - ”  His  voice  trailed  off  into  silence,  and  he  fell  with 

a  shudder  to  the  ground. 

Hancock  stood  too  stunned  to  move.  He  didn’t  understand. 

Then  like  a  flash  it  came  to  him.  He  jumped  on  his  horse,  and  rode  like 
mad  down  the  road  after  the  fleeing  figure  who  carried  the  precious  papers. 
Thoughts  raced  through  his  mind  keeping  pace  with  the  horse’s  hoofs. 

A  spy — the  papers — he  thought  he  killed  Webb — Webb  had  come  to  the 
bridge  after  all.  He  must  get  the  papers;  he  had  to  get  the  papers.  He 
grasped  his  pistol  till  his  knuckles  were  white.  He  urged  his  horse  onward. 
The  horse  spurted  forward  with  more  speed.  Hancock  was  gaining  on  the  spy. 
Less  and  less,  the  distance  came  between  them.  He  was  gaining ;  he  would  be 
able  to  get  the  papers  back.  He  urged  his  horse  on  more  and  more,  still  more. 
He  stood  in  the  stirrups  and  fired,  but  the  fleeing  horse  did  not  lessen  its  speed. 
He  reached  for  his  other  gun.  It  was  his  last  chance,  his  only  chance.  He  must 
shoot  and  kill. 

“Heaven  help  me,”  he  breathed. 

He  fired  again.  The  horse  in  advance  reared  on  his  hind  legs,  and  th 
spy  slowly  slid  to  the  ground. 

Elizabeth  Sherburne,  ’2 
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FAITH. 


The  stage  on  which  we  play  our  dramas  of  life  has  for  most  of  us  but  one 
setting.  Characters  come,  move  about,  taking  their  leave  by  way  of  familiar 
exits.  Palace  or  hovel  is  the  setting  for  our  figures. 

The  echo  of  the  faintly  rumbling  wheels  on  the  muddy  road  could  still  be 
heard  as  Dora  Sarkoff,  the  peasant  wife,  crooned  a  Jewish  melody  to  her  babe. 
The  big  black  kettle  swayed  on  its  crane,  and  an  atmosphere  of  content  and 
cheerfulness  prevailed  over  the  simple  scene  in  the  shanty-hut. 

Her  husband,  Josef,  and  small  son  had  departed  for  Moscow,  the  great 
city  where  all  peasants  display  their  country  wares  in  exchange  for  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  was  their  way  of  making  a  living.  He  scowled  at  the  gather¬ 
ing  clouds  and  urged  the  oxen  on,  refusing  to  confess  to'  himself  the  dread  of 
the  destination  which  they  were  approaching. 

Not  very  far  from  the  Sarkoff  dwelling  was  a  saloon  where  all  the  lower 
class  of  Russian  peasants  congregated  to  eat,  drink,  and  plan  their  next  mas¬ 
sacre  of  human  lives.  What  heartless  creatures  they  were !  They  glorified  in 
seeing  others  suffer,  especially  women  and  children  of  other  races  than  their 
own. 

A  foreboding  stillness  hung  over  the  liquor-sodden  air  as  the  men  gathered 
around  the  bar.  A  few  tables  made  of  old  barrels  were  scattered  about  the 
place,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  flickering  candles.  Soon  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  loud  shot  that  came  from  the  doorway.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  massacre  which  will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of  those  who  escaped 
their  merciless  slaughter.  The  peasants  were  so  intoxicated  with  liquor  that 
one  rifle  report  meant  a  fight  to  them,  and  this  was  one  thing  they  craved. 
Bottles  were  broken,  shots  rang  out  from  all  sides,  and  the  angry  cries  of  the 
bearded  men  could  be  heard  far  down  the  road.  The  candles  were  overturned 
and  soon  the  building  was  a  mass  of  flames.  Out  poured  the  angry  mob  car¬ 
rying  lighted  torches,  screeching  and  yelling,  setting  aflame  the  small  shanties, 
burning  the  poor  innocent  women  and  small  children.  Screams  of  pain  and  terror 
could  be  heard  for  miles.  Innocent  babes  were  dashed  to  death  before  the 
eyes  of  their  mothers — pitiful  sights. 

Upon  hearing  the  loud  moans  and  cries  for  mercy,  Dora  ran  to  the  window 
and  saw  what  she  had  already  dreaded — a  massacre.  She  felt  faint  and  dizzy. 
They  would  soon  be  upon  her!  She  would  be  tortured  alive.  She  sank  to  her 
knees,  and  because  of  her  unfailing  faith  in  God,  she  uttered  a  prayer. 

“Oh  God !  Help  me  save  my  baby !  Have  mercy  on  me !  Deliver  me  from 
these  hungry  plunderers !” 

The  family  across  the  way  were  already  in  their  clutches,  for  the  little 
children  could  be  heard  crying  for  their  mother,  and  then  slowly  their  cries 
were  heard  no  more.  Unoffending  little  Jewish  children  paying  with  their  lives, 
because  the  murderous  peasants  glorified  in  seeing  others  suffer. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  she  must  act  at  once.  A  thought  flashed  through 
her  mind.  Yes,  He  had  answered  her  prayer.  She  quickly  overturned  tables, 
chairs,  boxes,  broke  dishes,  tore  the  bed  covering,  smashed  the  windows,  and 
Mattered  pieces  of  torn  clothing  all  over  the  floor.  She  did  this  so  they  would 
ink  another  group  of  their  own  kind  had  already  reaped  their  harvest, 
ri  Grasping  the  child  to  her  breast,  she  climbed  up  on  a  ladder  to  a  small 
dpening  in  the  ceiling,  pulling  up  the  ladder  after  her.  Here  she  crawled  into 
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a  barrel,  murmuring  prayers  to  the  Almighty  that  He  fail  her  not  in  her  hour 
of  need. 

Heavy  tramping  in  the  passage-way  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  drunken  mob, 
crying  for  more  lives  to  torture,  but  on  seeing  the  room  in  such  a  state  of  chaos, 
they  quickly  left  the  house,  satisfied  that  others  had  already  performed  their  mur¬ 
derous  work. 

Dora  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  she  heard  their  loud  talking  die 
away,  but  she  was  afraid  to  come  down — not  because  she  doubted  that  God 
would  disclose  her  hiding  place,  but  because  they  might  return  and  kill  her 
outright. 

The  village  was  a  mass  of  flames  which  lit  the  sky — the  whole  thing  looked 
like  a  roaring  furnace.  The  pathetic  cries  of  the  women  and  children  died 
down  as  the  smouldering  flames  wiped  out  their  lives. 

For  two  days  Dora  Sarkoff  remained  in  her  hiding  place,  without  food 
or  water,  still  clutching  her  babe  tightly  to  her  breast.  She  seemed  hidden 
away  from  the  eyes  of  eternity  and  she  pictured  her  husband  and  son  suffering 
horribly,  her  baby  dead  in  her  arms,  and  a  living  death  for  herself.  She  dared 
not  look  into  the  future  ;  she  dared  not  think.  Perhaps  if  she  breathed  too  heav¬ 
ily,  her  life  would  be  snuffed  out  just  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  gradually  dims 
down  and  in  a  second’s  time  is  out.  Each  time  she  thought  of  her  capture,  she 
shuddered  and  trembled.  She  had  but  one  comforting  thought.  Her  baby  was 
still  alive — she  had  something  to  live  for.  God !  if  only  He  would  let  it  live ! 
Her  faith  in  the  Almighty  was  high,  and  her  one  comforting  thought  was  that 
He  would  reach  down  and  raise  her  from  this  sordid  place.  She  prayed  that 
He  might  look  into  the  very  depth  of  her  soul  and  understand  the  faith  she  had 
in  Him. 

When  Josef  arrived  home  from  market  on  the  second  day,  he  was  horror 
stricken.  The  full  extent  of  the  disaster  was  revealed — houses  still  smoulder¬ 
ing — dead  women  and  children  lying  by  the  roadside.  God,  they  were  pitiful 
sights!  He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  Was  he  dreaming?  Yes,  his  house 
was  still  there,  one  of  the  few  that  had  escaped  the  plunders. 

The  scene  that  met  his  eyes  when  he  entered  his  little  shack  made  his 
heart  sink.  Where  was  Dora?  Did  she  escape  their  pillage?  His  little  son 
was  running  back  and  forth  crying  wildly:  “Mama — mama — we’re  here;  we 
came  home — where  are  you.  Mama,  oh  mama!”  He  dared  not  move  for  fear 
he  would  see  his  wife  lying  dead  in  some  corner  of  the  room.  God — how  cruel 
the  world  was!  He  must  find  Dora.  She  must  be  alive.  No,  they  could  not 
take  her  from  him,  from  their  little  baby,  and  from  their  little  boy,  who  needed 
his  mother  so  badly. 

“Oh,  dear  God,  spare  her  and  bring  her  back !”  he  murmured  in  silent 
prayer. 

“I  want  my  mama — o — oh  1  hear  her — I  hear  her  up  there — quick,  papa — 
get  her  up  there !”  gasped  the  little  boy  as  he  pointed  to  the  opening  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Josef  climed  up  to  the  small  opening  and  found  his  wife  and  baby  still 
alive. 

After  they  had  been  brought  down  and  nourished,  Dora  in  a  weak  voice 

said : 

“Josef,  it  was  my  faith  in  God  that  saved  us.  He  told  me  to  do  all  this. 
Let  us  both  offer  Him  a  prayer  of  gratitude  for  He  heard  my  pleas  and 
answered  me.” 

And  they  both  knelt,  offering  their  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty. 

Myrtice  Kurlansky,  ’27. 
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THE  PHANTOM  FOOTSTEPS. 


John  Carmody  paused  in  his  meditation.  He  had  just  sent  his  half-witted 
servant,  Farrell,  to  murder  a  personal  enemy  of  his,  who  knew  enough  about 
them  to  send  them  both  to  jail  for  life. 

“Killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,”  he  thought.  “Farrell  will  be  arrested, 
and  put  away,  and  I  will  be  rid  of  him  for  life.” 

He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  settled  back  comfortably  in  his  easy  chair. 

“Now,”  he  added  after  a  moment,  “I  can  sit  back  and  enjoy  myself.” 

He  looked  admiringly  at  the  picture  on  his  desk  of  two  lovely  girls,  his  twin 
daughters  about  to  be  graduated  from  a  distant  boarding  school  which  they  had 
attended  since  early  childhood,  their  mother  having  died  shortly  after  their  birth. 

“By  Heaven,  they  are  handsome!”  he  cried.  “No  more  crooked  work  for 
me.  The  straight  and  narrow  from  now  on.” 

He  looked  around  the  beautifully  furnished  living  room.  “I  hope  they 
like  everything.  It  cost  me  all  right.” 

His  daughters’  train  arriving  at  eight  that  night,  he  planned  to  meet  them 
at  the  station,  but  first  he  must  drive  to  the  city  thirty  miles  distant  to  bring  his 
newly  hired  servants. 

On  the  return  in  an  isolated  spot  his  car  stopped  dead  and  resisted  all  his 
efforts  to  start  it. 

“D -  this  car!”  muttered  Carmody,  “I’ll  buy  another  tomorrow.”  From 

a  farm-house  nearby,  he  telephoned  home,  explaining  the  situation. 

When  the  daughters,  Julia  and  Geraldine,  arrived,  they  were  admitted  by 
a  genial  old  person,  who  informed  them  that  she  was  doing  a  little  cleaning 
about  the  house,  but  would  be  gone  by  evening.  Their  father,  she  added,  had 
gone  to  the  city,  but  due  to  an  accident  would  not  be  back  until  the  next  day ; 
and  he  had  instructed  her  to  tell  them  not  to  be  nervous  of  sleeping  alone  in  a 
strange  house,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  that  he  would,  any¬ 
how,  be  with  them  early  in  the  morning. 

Now  Julia  and  Geraldine,  though  twins,  were  of  vastly  different  tempera¬ 
ments;  for  while  Julia  was  a  girl  of  gay  spirits  who  knew  not  fear,  Geraldine 
was  timid  and  knew  nothing  else.  When  night  fell,  Julia  could  scarcely  con¬ 
tain  her  delight  at  the  adventure,  while  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Geraldine 
could  support  the  tremors  that  shook  her  frame. 

Imagine,  then,  how  differently  they  were  affected  when,  as  they  lay  in  bed 
in  a  room  near  the  top  of  the  house,  they  distinctly  heard  from  below  a  noise, 
as  of  someone  moving  about.  Julia  sat  up  in  bed,  intent,  unafraid,  curious. 
Geraldine  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  scream. 

“Only  a  cat,”  Julia  whisperd.  “I’m  going  down.” 

And  the  adventure-loving  girl  went,  feeling  her  way  to  the  door  in  dark¬ 
ness,  for  a  light  would  have  warned  the  intruder,  if  there  was  one,  that  the 
house  was  inhabited.  It  was  her  plan  to  scare  him  away  by  suddenly  appearing 
to  him  as  a  phantom,  as  she  knew  country  people  were  superstitious. 

A  little  calmed  by  her  sister’s  nonchalance,  Geraldine  lay  still  as  a  mouse 
in  the  darkness,  her  pretty  head  beneath  the  bedclothes. 

Then,  as  though  to  test  her  grit  in  the  worst  way,  came  a  dull  noise  from 
below.  Geraldine,  restraining  a  scream,  lay  breathless.  Presently  she  grew  a 
little  calmer,  thinking  that  maybe  her  sister  had  carelessly  dropped  a  slipper. 

Listening,  she  became  aware  of  foot-steps  ascending  the  stairs.  Her  first 
feeling  was  one  of  infinite  relief.  Her  sister  was  returning. 
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As  the  foot-steps  approached  the  door,  she  thought  she  would  die  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  But  as  the  key  fitted  into  the  lock,  she  breathed  deeply  with  relief,  only 

to  be  at  once  shaken  by  the  most  acute  agony  of  doubt,  so  that  she  would  have 

given  anything  to  be  out  of  the  house. 

“Julia!”  she  sobbed.  “Julia!” 

For  the  door  had  opened,  the  foot-steps  were  in  the  room,  and  Geraldine 
thought  she  recognized  her  sister’s  maidenly  tread. 

“Julia!”  sobbed  Geraldine.  “Julia!” 

The  foot-seps  seemed  to  fumble  about  the  room  with  an  indecision  madden¬ 
ing  to  Geraldine’s  nerves.  But  at  last  they  came  beside  the  bed — and  stopped. 
In  the  awful  silence  Geraldine  heard  her  heart  beating  furiously. 

“Julia!”  she  screamed.  “What  is  it,  Julia?  Speak!” 

But  not  a  sound,  though  Julia  must  be  standing  within  a  yard  of  the  bed. 

“Oh,  she  is  only  trying  to  frighten  me,”  thought  Geraldine ;  and,  unable 
to  bear  the  cruel  silence  longer,  she  timidly  stretched  out  a  hand  to  touch  her 
sister — when  to  her  infinite  relief,  her  fingers  encountered  the  white  rabbit  fur 
with  which  Julia’s  dressing-gown  was  trimmed. 

“You  wretch,  Julia,”  she  sobbed. 

Never  a  word,  however,  came  from  the  still  shape.  Geraldine,  impatient 
at  the  continuation  of  the  joke  which  seemed  to  her  in  the  worst  taste,  raised 
her  hand  to  touch  her  sister’s  face ;  but  her  fingers  had  risen  no  farther  than 
Julia’s  throat  when  she  touched  something  wet  and  warm,  and  with  a  scream 
of  indescribable  terror  Geraldine  fainted. 

When  Carmody  admitted  himself  into  the  house  early  the  next  morning, 
his  eyes  were  assailed  by  a  dreadful  sight.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  a  red 
pool,  from  which,  in  a  loathsome  trail,  drops  of  blood  wound  up  the  stairway. 

Carmody  rushed  frantically  up  the  stairs  and,  in  the  doorway  of  his 
daughters’  room  he  stood  appalled,  so  foul  was  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  His 
beloved  Geraldine  lay  on  the  bed,  her  face  haggard,  her  lips  raving  with  the 
shrill  fancies  of  a  maniac.  On  the  floor  beside  the  bed  lay  stretched  in  a  pool 
of  blood  his  beloved  Julia,  her  head  half-severed  from  her  body. 

The  tragic  story  unfolded  only  when  the  police  arrived.  It  then  became 
clear  that  Julia,  her  head  half  cut  from  her  body,  had  yet,  with  indomitable 
purpose,  come  upstairs  to  warn  her  timid  sister  against  the  homicidal  lunatic, 
Farrell,  who,  just  escaped  from  his  captors,  had  penetrated  into  the  house. 

Carmody,  who  had  repented  too  late,  lived  in  misery  for  many  years,  pay¬ 
ing  in  full  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 

Lloyd  Bowen,  ’27. 


THE  EMERALD  PENDANT. 


Rachel  Baldwin  came  to  her  usual  halt  before  the  jewelry  store  window. 
Every  morning  she  stopped  on  her  way  to  work  to  see  the  glittering  displays,  be¬ 
cause  she  appreciated  jewelry  so  beautifully  real.  She  did  not  care  for  the 
jewelry  that  the  twenty-dollar-a-week  job  in  a  big  city  department  store  could 
buy.  Every  morning  she  looked  at  the  priceless  arrays,  and  they  appealed  to  her 
only  for  their  general  impression  of  genuine  beauty. 

This  morning,  however,  she  saw  something  there  that  affected  her  as  nothing 
had  before.  On  the  rich  white  satin  of  an  oblong  box  lay  a  beautiful  emerald 
in  the  form  of  a  pendant,  attached  to  a  platinum  chain.  It  was  its  gorgeous 
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simplicity  which  attracted  Rachel,  and  made  her  determine,  after  a  five  minutes’ 
spellbound  gaze,  that  she  was  going  to  have  an  emerald  pendant.  The  only  thing 
definite  was  the  desire,  for  the  means  of  purchase  was  part  of  the  haze  which 
enveloped  Rachel  as  she  entered  her  own  store. 

“Come  on,  kid,  snap  out  of  it,”  advised  a  fellow  clerk,  adding  aside  to  one 
of  her  gumchewing  cronies,  “Say,  what’s  that  Baldwin  person  so  stuck  on  her¬ 
self  for?  Always  has  her  head  up  in  the  air.  Wears  skirts  below  her  knees 
and  ain’t  got  her  hair  bobbed  either.” 

“She’s  nice  looking  though,”  ventured  her  less  vindictive  companion. 

“Huh!  Nice  looking!  Don’t  use  no  make-up — washed  out  looking.  Huh? 
No,  I  guess  she  ain’t  got  no  folks.  Lives  alone.” 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  their  conversation  had  not  yet  come  back  to  real¬ 
ity.  Her  mind  was  full  of  the  beautiful  emerald.  That  rich  color  would  look 
so  well  against  her  throat  and — the  severe  reprimand  of  a  customer  started 
Rachel’s  gradual  descent  to  earth.  During  the  lunch  hour  she  went  to  inquire 
the  price  of  the  jewel.  It  was  six  hundred  dollars.  Yes,  they  would  get  her 
one  any  time,  just  with  two  weeks’  notice. 

Rachel  now  had  something  to  work  for,  something  to  look  forward  to.  With 
strict  economy  she  managed  to  save  something  every  week,  but  she  realized  that 
it  would  probably  take  two  or  three  years  to  save  enough.  Yet  she  knew  she 
would  appreciate  the  ornament  more  for  having  waited,  and  every  time  she 
thought  of  the  jewel,  her  heart  gave  a  little  leap,  and  her  heart  and  her  eyes 
became  bright  with  anticipation.  She  would  deny  herself  anything,  but  she 
would  have  that  emerald! 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Rachel  had  over  four  hundred  dollars  saved,  and 
those  two  years  had  been  the  happiest  period  of  her  life.  Saving  for  the  emerald 
was  a  joy  and  a  comfort  which  made  up  for  all  her  sacrifices. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Rachel  met  Michael  Scott,  a  bank  cashier,  and  their 
friendship  progressed  rapidly.  She  liked  his  quiet  ways  and  pleasing  manners. 
She  learned  that  he,  too,  was  alone  in  the  city ;  his  parents  were  dead  and  he  had 
no  near  relatives. 

The  next  six  months  went  by  pleasantly.  Rachel  worked  and  saved  with 
the  image  singing,  “Just  a  few  months  more!  Just  a  few  months  more!”  The 
evenings  spent  with  Michael  were  becoming  more  and  more  delightful.  The 
world  seemed  pretty  bright  to  Rachel.  'Then  one  night  Michael  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  He  went  home  hurt  and  disappointed,  and  Rachel  lay  awake  late 
that  night.  She  had  told  Michael  she  couldn’t  marry  him  until  he  had  saved 
something  to  start  with.  And  now  she  admitted  the  truth  to  herself.  She  loved 
Michael,  but  she  knew  marrying  him  now  meant  giving  up  the  pendant,  for  her 
conscience  wouldn’t  allow  her  to  buy  a  jewel  while  he  slaved  to  make  a  home. 
But  if  she  could  buy  it.  before  they  were  married — Michael  knew  nothing  about 
the  pendant — she  would  be  willing  to  work  and  struggle  with  him  anew.  But 
she  must  get  that  pendant.  It  was  the  only  thing  she  had  ever  wanted  so  badly, 
and  she  could  not  give  it  up  now.  No,  if  Michael  loved  her,  he  would  wait  for 
her  another  year.  Rachel’s  first  uneasiness  as  to  what  his  attitude  would  be  was 
soon  put  to  rest,  for  his  devotion  continued  unchanged. 

Then  one  night  shortly  after,  he  didn’t  come  at  the  usual  time.  She  had 
received  no  word  from  him  and  Rachel  was  disturbed.  This  was  Monday.  On 
Friday  Michael  came,  but  what  a  Michael!  His  face  was  haggard  and  his 
eyes  bloodshot  and  heavy  from  lack  of  sleep. 

“Michael!  What’s  the  matter?”  cried  Rachel  thoroughly  frightened,  her 
own  pale  face  evidence  of  the  past  week’s  worry.  Michael  sat  down,  his  head 
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in  his  hands,  and  began  abruptly:  “I  wasn’t  going  to  come  at  all,  and  intended 

to  let  you  forget  me,  but  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  me  a  cad ;  so  I’m  going  to 

tell  you  everything  and  then  go.  Through  a  careless  mistake  of  mine  there 
were  five  hundred  dollars  missing  in  the  bank.  They  won’t  believe  its  a  mistake, 
and  anyway  they  told  me  that  unless  I  replace  that  money  within  a  week,  they 

will  have  me  arrested.  So  since  Monday  I’ve  been  trying  to  get  five  hundred 

dollars.  God  knows  I’m  innocent — and  to-day  is  Friday  and  I  haven’t  got  it. 

So  I’ve  come  to  say . ” 

Rachel  had  been  listening  quietly,  but  she  had  done  some  rapid  thinking 
and  now  she  interrupted.  “Oh,  Michael,  isn’t  it  wonderful?  I  was  waiting  to 
tell  you  all  week — I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother’s  brother  whom  I  thought 
dead,  and  he  enclosed  a  check  for  $500  as  an  apology  for  his  neglect.  So  now 
you  can  pay  that  money,  and  we  can  get  married  and  work  together.  I  realized 
this  last  week  how  foolish  I’ve  been.”  And  after  much  explanation  and  per¬ 
suasion  Michael  took  the  money. 

That  night  Rachel  lay  and  peered  into  the  darkness  for  a  long  time. 

“I  have  bought  my  emerald,”  she  said  at  last,  happily. 

Esther  Broudy,  ’27. 


THE  NEW  FLAG. 


“I  don’t  like  Murad,  the  new  boy  they  put  on  our  team,”  said  Ray  Thomp¬ 
son,  swinging  his  bat  impatiently. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  asked  Ned  Jones,  the  team’s  best  batter. 
“He  throws  a  good  ball.” 

“It  isn’t  the  way  he  plays  the  game,”  Ray  explained.  “It’s  the  way  he  talks. 
It  is  a  queer  thing  if  there  aren’t  enough  boys  that  are  sure  Americans  to  choose 
from,  that  the  manager  must  pick  him.” 

“There  are  a  good  many  of  that  kind  these  days.  However,  I  hardly  think 
we  have  much  to  say.  The  government  considers  them  the  right  sort,  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  let  in.” 

“Letting  the  Armenians  into  the  country  may  be  all  right.  But  to  have 
the  Armenians  in  your  class,  playing  on  the  same  team  is  another  thing.” 

“After  all,  it’s  the  man  and  his  courage  and  usefulness  that  gives  man  a 
value,  you  know,”  said  Ned  cheerfully. 

School  was  over  and  Ray  made  a  dash  for  out  of  doors.  Jumping  into  his 
run-about,  he  started  for  home  at  a  good  pace.  It  was  some  consolation  when 
looking  back,  he  saw  Murad  Rustian  pumping  upgrade  on  a  bicycle. 

Murad  just  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pedalled  on. 

Murad  lived  in  the  poorer  part  of  the  city,  so  their  ways  soon  parted.  His 
home,  though  humble,  was  neatly  kept  with  a  good  yard,  most  of  it  used  as  a 
garden. 

When  Murad  sat  down  to  dinner,  he  noticed  that  his  mother  had  made  pilaf 
for  him,  which  he  liked  very  much. 

“Oh,  mother,”  he  said,  “aren’t  you  wonderful  to  cook  delicious  food  for 
me?” 

When  dinner  was  over,  Murad  brought  his  school  books  to  the  table.  An 
hour  passed  in  careful  study  when  his  father  spoke. 
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“Would  you  mind  taking  a  look  at  this,  Murad?  It  is  my  lesson  in  arithme¬ 
tic.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  have  worked  those  problems  correctly.”  Murad 
looked  the  problems  over,  made  a  few  corrections,  explained  why  he  made  them, 
and  handed  back  the  paper. 

“It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,”  said  Mr.  Rustian,  “when  a  son  can  teach  his 
father.  Don’t  let  it  happen  with  you,  my  son.  As  long  as  you  have  youth  and 
health,  let  nothing  keep  you  from  a  thorough  education.” 

Murad  smiled.  “I  may  teach  you  arithmetic,  father,  but  there  are  many 
things  you  can  teach  me.  However,  I  have  managed  to  climb  that  pole  you 
gave  me,  so  you  can’t  laugh  at  me  any  more  about  that.” 

“Did  you  go  to  the  top?  To  the  very  top?”  That  is  fine.  Then  if  other 
things  fail,  you  can  learn  to  be  a  lineman.  It  is  always  fine  to  have  a  trade  to 
fall  back  on.  But  go  through  college,  if  you  can,  and  do  the  biggest  thing 

you  are  fitted  for.  Every  man  should  do  the  biggest  things  he  can.” 

Murad  did  not  answer.  He  was  entirely  settled  as  to  his  course.  His 
life’s  ambition  was  to  become  a  physician. 

It  was  Flag  Day  and  the  schools  were  celebrating.  The  big  new  flag  of 
the  North  High  School  had  just  been  unfurled.  It  had  been  purchased  by  the 
scholars  and  they  were  proud  of  its  unusual  size.  To-day,  it  was  gaily  float¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze. 

Ray  dashed  up  in  his  car  and  jumped  out.  He  had  brought  a  surprise  for 
the  school.  It  was  a  gun  that  shot  flaming  letters  into  the  air,  which  shaped 
themselves  and  spelled  something.  When  it  shot  forth  the  letters  A-M-E-R-I-C-A 
a  loud  cheer  went  up.  As  the  last  letter  was  released,  the  flame  dropped  lower, 
and  at  last  caught  on  the  edge  of  the  new  flag.  Instantly  there  was  a  blaze. 

“Drop  it  down !”  shouted  several  voices.  “Drop  it  down !”  Though  a 

dozen  hands  were  pulling  on  the  rope,  the  pulley  would  not  work.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  flag  was  being  burned.  In  an  instant  Murad  Rustian  was  at  the 
pole.  Quick  as  a  steeple- jack,  he  grasped  the  end  of  the  rope,  clutched  the 
shining  pole,  and  began  the  ascent.  The  school  stood  in  amazement.  He  was 
climbing  a  smooth  pole  that  to  their  mind  nothing  but  a  monkey  would  attempt. 
When  he  reached  the  top,  the  cheers  began.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  them. 
He  knew  that  he  must  keep  a  steady  hold,  or  all  would  be  lost.  Slowly  taking 
the  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  he  cut  the  rope.  The  flag  dropped  to  the  ground 
in  a  flash.  The  flames  were  put  out  before  Murad’s  feet  touched  the  earth. 

“I  call  that  fine  work,”  said  Ned  Jones,  reaching  out  his  hand.  “But  for 
your  timely  help,  our  flag  would  only  be  a  pile  of  ashes.” 

Murad  smiled.  “I  think  it  can  easily  be  repaired,”  he  said  simply. 

Back  of  Ned  stood  Ray.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  face. 

“Glad  you’re  on  our  team,  Murad.  We  need  more  of  your  kind.”  Then 
as  an  afterthought.  “Come  out  to  the  house  tomorrow.  Ned  and  some  others 
are  coming.  We  will  take  a  run  to  the  lake  and  fish.” 

Ned  Jones  stood  back  and  smiled.  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  which 
of  his  two  friends  he  was  more  proud  to  own,  Ray  Thompson  or  Murad  Rustian. 

George  Srabian,  ’27. 
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SUCH  IS  LIFE. 


Gee!  How  she  hated  the  office,  but  above  all,  how  she  hated  the  ride 
home,  and  the  miserable  evenings  that  followed. 

It  was  the  same  old  story:  Up  at  six,  breakfast,  office  at  eight,  one  hour  for 
lunch,  work  until  five,  then  this  ride  home  in  the  street  cars — and  once  home, 
more  work  than  ever. 

Before  Pa’s  death  she  used  to  go  out  once  in  a  while — but  now,  well,  she 
just  felt  it  her  duty  to  stay  home  nights  and  help  Ma,  because  there’s  always 
plenty  to  do  with  five  youngsters  around. 

Kitty  stirred  restlessly  in  her  seat  and  stared  unseeingly  into  the  darkness 
of  the  cold  January  night.  Her  stare  became  intent  upon  the  reflection  on  the 
window-pane. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  at  sight  of  a  tall,  well-dressed  young  man  stand¬ 
ing  beside  her,  reading  a  newspaper,  but  it  was  the  happiness  of  the  girl  across 
from  Kitty  which  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  noticed  that  he,  too,  glanced 
from  his  reading  and  watched  the  girl  beside  him  who  was  holding  a  ring  be¬ 
tween  her  fingers  for  her  friend  to  admire. 

An  emerald  ring,  Kitty  thought.  Yes,  and  a  beauty,  too.  Three  emeralds 
formed  into  a  shamrock,  and  a  stem  with  seven  or  eight  dazzling  little  chips. 
Kitty  loved  rings.  And  to  think  she . 

“Ouch !”  she  cried,  as  the  sudden  stop  of  the  car  pressed  her  nose  roughly 
against  the  window. 

Kitty  was  adjusting  her  hat  by  the  reflection  on  the  window-pane,  when  sud¬ 
denly  she  sat  upright  as  she  saw  the  tall  young  man  snatch  the  ring  from  its 
owner,  and  rush  out  with  other  passengers.  In  an  instant  the  doors  closed  and 
the  car  started. 

Then  Kitty  screamed,  “Get  him — the  thief — that  fellow  in  the  gray  suit — 
he  stole  her  ring !” 

But  it  was  too  late  now  to  do  anything,  except  for  the  conductor  to  take 
Kitty’s  name  for  a  witness. 

“Pine  Avenue!”  he  called  after  a  moment.  This  was  Kitty’s  stop.  She 
got  off  the  car  and  was  soon  climbing  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Condry  flat.  Here 
she  was  met  by  the  usual  chorus  of  greetings  from  the  five  younger  Condrys : 

“Hurry,  Kitty,  Ma  says  to — Pley,  Kitty,  they  was  a - .  Hey,  Ma — Kitty’s 

come.  You  tell  her!” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  noise?  Get  upstairs  quick!”  said  Kitty 
laughing.  “Ma,  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  not  much,  dear.  Your  boss  just  telephoned.  He’s  leaving  for  Florida 
to-morrow,  and  he  wants  you  to  go  back  for  a  few  hours  to-night  to  straighten 
things  up,  while  he  instructs  the  new  manager  about  some  deals.  He’ll  call  for 
you  at  seven  and  bring  you  home.  Come,  eat  your  supper  now.” 

“Yes,  Ma.  Peg,  press  my  blue  dress  a  little,  will  you?  I’ll  have  to  look 
half- decent  if  I’m  going  to  meet  the  new  manager.  'They  say  he’s  a  peach.” 

Shortly  afterward  a  knock  was  heard,  and  Kitty  hurriedly  opened  the  door. 
Her  eyes  met  a  pair  of  twinkling  black  ones,  and  then  a  cheerful  voice  inquired, 
“Miss  Condry?  I’m  Mr.  Cahill, — Jimmy  Cahill.  Our  boss  is  waiting  out¬ 
side.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Cahill,”  Kitty  said,  “I’ll  be  right  with  you.” 

It  was"  Mr.  Cahill  who  drove  Kitty  home  that  night,  but  it  was  Jimmy  who 
drove  her  home  many  nights  that  followed. 
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He  took  her  to  shows  and  dances,  bought  her  candy  and  flowers,  and  now 
after  several  months  of  pleasant  entertainment  to-night  he  was  to  give  her  the 
ring — his  token  of  love  and  devotion. 

What  a  change  Jimmy  and  all  the  pleasures  he  offered  had  brought  into 
Kitty’s  life!  She  couldn’t  honestly  say  that  she  really  loved  Jimmy,  but — well, 
he  was  a  good  fellow  and  she’d  do  almost  anything  now  to  get  rid  of  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  work.  Yes,  to-night  she’d  accept  him,  and  then — no  more  long  days  in 
the  office,  no  more  the  dull  monotony  of  work. 

That  night  as  they  “sat  out”  the  last  dance  in  the  Palm  Gardens,  Jimmy 
slipped  the  ring  on  Kitty’s  finger. 

On  their  way  home  on  the  street  car  they  were  seated  to-gether,  but  soon 
an  old  lady  came  in,  and  Jimmy  promptly  offered  her  his  seat.  Then  drawing 
out  a  folded  newspaper,  he  began  to  read. 

Kitty  gazed  at  the  ring  Jimmy  had  just  given  her — counting  and  recounting 
the  eight  dazzling  chips  which  comprised  the  stem  of  her  emerald  ring.  Some¬ 
how  it  looked  familiar,  but  then  perhaps  it  was  just  one  of  the  many  she  used 
to  admire  in  the  store  windows. 

A  young  girl  across  from  Kitty  smiled  at  her  in  a  friendly  way. 

“I  don’t  think  I  know  her,”  Kitty  said  staring  thoughtlessly  out  of  the 
window  yet  she — Kitty  sat  upright,  her  eyes  glued  to  the  reflection  on  the 
window-pane. 

Oh,  she  was  only  excited,  she  told  herself,  for  there  was  nothing  unusual  at 
the  sight  of  a  tall,  well-dressed  young  man,  standing  beside  her,  reading  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Ah,  yes !  Kitty  remembered  it  all  in  a  flash :  the  ring,  the  hand  snatching 
it,  the  quick  closing  of  the  door.  Why,  oh  why  was  the  ring  on  her  finger  a 
stolen  one — and  why  was  the  fellow  who  had  proposed  to  her — a  thief? 

She  shrank  from  him  as  he  tapped  her  shoulder  and  said,  “Come,  Kitty, 
our  stop  next.” 

“Jimmy,”  she  said,  as  they  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  “I’ll  go  home  alone 
to-night.  I  think  you’ll  understand,  Jimmy,  if  you’ll  recall  one  night  last 
January  on  the  street  cars.” 

Before  he  could  prevent  her,  she  had  dropped  the  ring  into  his  hand,  and 
ran  quickly  down  the  street  into  her  house. 

Later,  getting  up  from  the  bed  where  she  had  thrown  herself  sobbing 
hysterically,  she  muttered,  “What  a  fool  I’ve  been !” 

A  moment  later  she  said  resignedly,  “Yes,  up  at  six,  breakfast,  office  at 
eight,  one  hour  for  lunch,  work  until  five — then  that  ride  home  in  the  street 
car — and  once  home — more  work  than  ever!  Yes,  such  is  life!” 

Catherine  Moran,  ’27. 


THE  UNSEEN  VISITOR 


On  a  large  hill,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  small  town,  stood  a  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  homestead.  Here  Eben  Randolph,  a  wealthy  widower,  lived  with  his  son 
Tom.  A  serious  quarrel  had  taken  place  the  night  before  between  the  two,  and 
the  son,  about  to  leave  his  father’s  home,  entered  the  library  with  the  hope  of 
mending  the  broken  ties. 
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“Father,”  he  said,  as  he  peered  into  the  keen  dark  eyes  of  his  parent,  “for 

the  sake  of  mother,  will  you  not  reconsider,  and  let  me  enter  the  ministry  with 

your  love  and  not  your  hatred?” 

The  stern  features  of  his  father  grew  more  tense  as  he  growled,  “Tom,  if 
you  will  give  up  the  idea  of  studying  for  the  ministry,  I  will  take  you  back  to 

my  hearth  again.  Otherwise,  leave  my  house  to-night.  Moreover,  I  shall  make 

my  will,  and  leave  everything — well,  to  Fred  Grandville,  the  storekeeper.  You 
know  how  I  hate  that  man,  hate  him  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  adored 
your  mother.” 

“But  dad,  I  never  knew  that  he — ” 

“No,  he  does  not  even  suspect  that  I  know  either.  I  have  eyes  and  I  can 
see  things  that  some  folks  can  not.  So  if  you  don’t  give  up  this  crazy  notion  of 
yours,  I  shall  leave  the  entire  estate  to  him,  as  much  as  I  dislike  the  man.” 

The  son  thought  a  moment  and  then  said  slowly,  “I  cannot  give  up  my 
ideas.” 

“Then  leave  this  house  as  I  told  you  last  night.” 

Without  further  words  the  son  turned  and  made  ready  to  leave.  His  clear 
smooth  face  seemed  to  lose  its  color  and  as  he  went  out  the  door  his  last  words 
were,  “The  time  will  come  when  you  will  pay  dearly  for  this.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  old  man  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
and  remarked  aloud  in  a  satisfied  manner,  “It  was  a  lucky  thing  that  I  gave 
him  the  scare  about  that  storekeeper.  I  don’t  even  know  the  old  fool  except 
for  his  slight  salutation  when  I  go  into  the  store.  As  for  his  knowing  Grace, 
if  Tom  had  any  sense,  he  would  know  that  I  would  kill  anyone  that  looked  at 
her,  especially - .” 

At  this  moment,  from  the  shadows  of  the  next  room  there  was  a  blinding 
flash,  and  the  crack  of  pistol  echoed  through  the  house,  as  Eben  Randolph  fell 
motionless  to  the  floor. 

When  his  body  was  found,  the  police  then  started  searching  for  Tom, 
whom  they  found  living  at  an  inn,  in  a  neighboring  town.  When  he  was  told 
of  the  murder,  his  jaw  opened,  and  his  eyes  stared  into  space.  His  face  grew  as 
white  as  snow,  and  from  his  appearance  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  dead 
man  himself. 

When  the  will  was  read,  the  entire  estate  was  left  to  Tom,  since  his  father 
had  not  had  time  to  change  it. 

A  few  days  later  Tom  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murdering  his  father. 
His  appearance,  when  notified  of  his  father’s  death,  seemed  sufficient  proof  to 
many  that  he  was  guilty,  but  since  no  real  proof  or  witness  could  be  produced, 
he  was  released. 

Months  passed  and  the  murder  of  Eben  J.  Randolph  became  a  memory, 
but  many  of  the  townspeople  always  regarded  Tom  as  a  dangerous  character 
and  a  good  person  to  avoid. 

It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  just  one  year  after  the  murder 
of  Tom’s  father,  that  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  Quietly  he  reached  for  his 
gun,  which  he  always  kept  handy,  and  sat  there  listening.  Yes,  there  it  was 
again, — a  loud  anxious  knock  at  the  door.  Slowly  he  rose  and  slipped  quietly 
to  the  window.  There  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  below  him.  He 
descended  the  staircase,  drew  back  the  bolt  and  by  the  faint  light  of  the  candle. 
Fred  Grandville  staggered  into  the  room,  his  hand  clutching  his  side. 
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“Tom,”  he  said,  “it  was  I  that  killed  your  father  a  year  ago  tonight, 
through  pure  jealousy,  for  I  did  adore  your  mother  and  he  never  really  knew.” 
Saying  this,  he  fell  with  a  gasp  at  Tom’s  feet  and  lay  motionless,  the  blood 
oozing  from  a  self-inflicted  wound  above  his  heart. 

Lloyd  Nelson,  ’27. 


ATHLETICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


In  late  years,  althletics  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  importance  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  has  received  its  greatest  development  in  high  schools,  who  are 
turning  out  regularly  squads  and  crews  of  men  of  supposedly  notable  physical 
perfection. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  concerning  the  benefit  brought 
about  by  such  a  development  of  athletics.  Some  claim  that  it  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  under-graduates.  Others  with  equal  or  even  greater  emphasis 
declare  it  ruinous,  tending  to  make  young  men  rough  and  reckless  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  their  intellectual  power.  Speaking  of  athletics  from  the  view-point 
of  a  High  school  student,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  see  both  its  beneficial 
and  detrimental  effects,  I  believe  that  athletics,  as  it  is  known  in  high  schools  at 
the  present  time,  should  not  exist  and,  unless  it  could  be  modified  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  enable  the  entire  student  body  to  take  part  in  some  form 
or  other,  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

The  majority  of  people  confuse  health  and  muscular  strength,  which  are 
two  entirely  distinct  things,  and  invariably  one  is  mistaken  for  the  other.  The 
essential  thing  in  good  health  is  vigor  of  the  internal  organs,  particularly  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  organs,  coupled  with  the  ability  of  the  body  to  with¬ 
stand  moderate  variations  of  temperature  without  serious  effect.  Muscular 
strength,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  very  slightly  dependent  upon  these  qualities. 
A  person  might  be  a  circus  athlete  capable  of  all  sorts  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  feats,  and  yet  be  in  poor  health.  Not  only  ought  aspirations  to  athletic 
strength  be  lightly  considered  but  they  ought  to  be  avoided,  because  such  athletic 
ability  can  only  be  developed  by  violent  exercise,  which  is  a  detriment  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  body.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  put  forth  in¬ 
tense  physical  efforts  and  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  energetic  mental  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  body  and  mind  work  in  unison  and 
the  overexhaustion  of  either  affects  the  other. 

The  great  victories  of  humanity  have  never  been  won  with  muscles.  We 
would  gladly  exchange  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  a  thousand  day  laborers  or 
twice  that  number  of  perfectly  useless  muscles  of  sporting  men  for  the  power¬ 
ful  intelligence  of  a  Pasteur,  an  Ampere,  a  Faraday,  or  an  Edison.  The  best 
trained  athlete,  at  the  height  of  his  perfection,  could  never  win  a  race  against 
a  horse  or  even  a  dog,  and  when  a  person  has,  for  his  highest  ideals,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  muscular  ability,  he  is  lowering  himself  to  the  stage  of  these  animals. 
Is  the  development  of  the  animal  strength  of  a  man  a  sign  of  progress?  I  think 
not. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  if  the  flattery  to  their  foolish  vanity  were  taken  away 
from  athletes  (foolish,  for  what  is  there  to  be  vain  about  in  possessing  super¬ 
ior  forces  that  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  many  animals?)  the  majority  of 
students  participating  in  athletics  would  not  only  be  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
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necessary  fatigue  in  preparation  for  a  football  or  baseball  contest,  but  would 
emphatically  refuse  to  go  through  the  necessary  drill. 

To  sum  up,  the  movement  on  foot  to  make  athletes  of  high  school  under¬ 
graduates  is  a  rash  and  foolish  absurdity,  and  this  movement  is  due  to  the 
mental  confusion  which  exists  concerning  health  and  muscular  strength.  Ath¬ 
letics,  in  the  present  form,  is  destructive  to  the  body,  a  formidable  disadvantage 
to  the  mental  facilities,  and  these  two  combined  form  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  life  career  of  the  athlete. 

However,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  leave  the  reader  with  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  encouragement  of  athletics  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Used  with 
moderation,  there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  a  sound  and  healthy  body  than 
athletics.  But  here  is  where  the  difficulty  arises.  Of  all  the  graces  given  to 
mankind  by  divine  Providence,  very  few,  if  any,  have  been  spared  from  abuse 
by  the  passion  of  man. 

The  benefits  that  modified  athletics  could  bring  to  a  group  of  students 
are  innumerable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  athletics  in  the  form  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  to  the  students  that  are  conscientiously  working  and  striving  to  make  a 
mark  in  life,  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  not  recreation.  To  this  point  the 
term  of  stude7its  has  been  used  in  the  abstract,  but  here  I  mean  students  and  not 
statues. 

The  student  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  leads  a  comparatively  inactive 
physical  life,  which,  in  the  long  run,  becomes  very  harmful.  Without  going 
deeply  into  physiological  details,  a  half  hour’s  physical  exercise,  vigorous  but 
not  exhaustive,  in  the  midst  of  the  day’s  work  would  allow  the  student  to  ap¬ 
proach  his  work  with  richer  blood  and  more  active  respiration.  T.  he  brain  is 
then  more  capable  of  energetic  and  prolonged  work.  Blood  circulation  in  the 
capillaries  is  stimulated  by  the  activity  of  the  muscles.  The  excess  deposits  of 
nutrition,  which  are  the  cause  of  bodily  laziness  and  mental  sluggishness,  are 
consumed  or  “burnt  up.” 

To  sum  up,  exercise  provokes  an  active  and  energetic  work  of  body  build¬ 
ing,  a  quickened  movement  of  rich  blood,  and  increased  vitality  of  the  mind,  all 
of  which  tend  to  the  beneficial  development  of  the  student.  In  conclusion, 
ruinous  physical  exercise  such  as  athletics  in  the  modern  sense,  should  be 
abolished  and  a  modified  type  of  physical  exercise  substituted  in  its  place.  It 
always  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  object  of  athletics  in  high  school  should 
not  be  worthless  pennants  to  be  used  as  decorations,  but  the  development  of 
strong,  healthy  and  mentally  sound  young  men  and  women. 

Joseph  Ferrucci,  ’27. 


THE  JAZZ  OF  LITERATURE. 


With  all  the  worth-while  books  and  periodicals  so  easily  obtainable  at  the 
present  time,  it  seems  strange  that  so  many  people  are  unduly  attracted  to  the 
new  “snappy”  type  of  publications  which  have  become  current. 

These  publications  may  be  called,  perhaps,  the  jazz  of  literature.  But  this 
jazz  of  literature  may  have  a  more  harmful  effect  than  the  jazz  of  music,  for 
the  former  leaves  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  impression  on  the  individual 
person  concerned. 
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Much  reading  of  any  particular  kind  must  mold  the  mind  and  character 
into  some  definite  shape. 

But  why  should  people  resort  to  such  inutterable  trash  as  these  “truth”- 
flaunting  periodicals,  when  they  can  read  things  so  much  more  entertaining?  For 
certainly  there  are  plenty  of  decent  books  and  magazines  to  supply  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  enjoyment. 

No  doubt  it  is  nothing  but  morbid  curiosity  that  impels  these  readers  in 
search  of  the  “truth”  to  read  stories  which  one  editor  swore  on  the  witness  stand 
had  not  a  bit  of  truth  in  them. 

The  literary  world  to-day  offers  such  a  wide  range  of  matter — matter  to 
suit  any  type  of  mind,  and  offers  it  at  a  smaller  cost  than  these  alluringly  adorned 
magazines.  There  are  stories  of  adventures,  of  travel,  and  romance.  There 
are  biographies  and  essays.  There  is  literature  to  satisfy  any  individual  twist 
or  inclination.  And  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  one  of  these  comparatively  ex¬ 
pensive  and  worthless  books  has  a  larger  circulation  than  the  less  expensive  and 
more  worthwhile  publications. 

Of  course  in  speaking  of  these  various  types  of  books  and  magazines  I  al¬ 
lude  to  present  day  literature.  I  do  not  mention  the  lore  of  ages.  For  these 
treasures,  sources  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  some,  may  not  appeal  to  the  lighter 
fancy  of  so  many  others,  and  the  readers  of  “trash”  might  plead  boredom  in  de¬ 
fense  of  their  lighter  reading.  But  not  when  modern  writing  offers  such  a  var¬ 
iety  of  airy  trifles. 

Good  reading  provides  such  fascinating  pleasure  it  seems  strange  that  any 
sort  of  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from  this  other  sort  of  diversion.  Yet  it  is 
true,  lamentably  so,  that  authority  cannot  deprive  people  of  books  they  are  too 
ignorant  to  give  up  voluntarily.  If  good  literature  were  forced  upon  people, 
they  might  take  the  trouble  to  enjoy  it. 

At  present  this  “snappy”  literature  is  basking  in  the  light  of  an  undeserved 
popularity.  We  may  hope  that  time  will  dim  this  light  until  it  is  extinguished. 

Esther  Broudy,  ’27. 


MIDAIR  EXPERIENCES. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  feeling  of  one’s  first  trip  up  in  the 
air. 

d  here  is  a  tense  feeling  as  you  approach  the  airplane  field.  Of  course  you 
are  asked,  “Have  you  ever  been  in  an  airplane  before?”  If  not,  you  are  given 
careful  instruction  of  “do’s”  and  “don’ts.”  My  personal  experience  certainly 
was  very  exciting  and  thrilling.  Tickets  secured,  I  arrived  with  a  friend  at  air¬ 
plane  number  two.  There  our  pilot  awaited  us  with  goggles  and  helmet  all  on. 
We  were  instructed  to  put  on  similar  protection.  As  the  weather  was  rather 
chilly,  we  were  given  leather  jackets  which  might  have  belonged  to  anyone 
with  a  waistline  of  forty  inches  up.  With  our  hearts  beating  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  plane  we  climbed  into  the  cockpit.  Here  we  were  fastened  in,  as  a  baby 
is  strapped  in  its  carriage. 

There  was  a  raucous  purring  of  the  motor  and  we  were  off.  Far,  far 
away  down  to  the  end  of  the  field,  all  the  time  gradually  rising.  Clutching 
the  casings  of  the  cockpit  we  peered  all  about  us,  while  houses,  buildings,  autos, 
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and  people  gradually  disappeared  from  our  vision.  From  the  air  we  descended 
and  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Our  shouts  were  scarcely  to  be 
heard  even  by  ourselves.  As  launches  and  crafts  passed  by,  we  waved  our  hands 
wildly,  but  the  speed  of  our  plane  was  so  great  that  we  could  scarcely  catch  a 
glimpse  of  them. 

Again  we  rose,  but  this  time  with  such  rapidity  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
would  almost  lose  our  breaths. 

Gliding  around  in  the  air  for  what  seemed  like  hours,  but  was  in  reality 
only  a  few  minutes,  began  to  be  more  exciting.  A  quick  swerve  to  the  right  or 
a  lurch  to  the  left  brought  forth  loud  exclamations  which  were  immediately 
swallowed  up  by  the  rumble  about  us. 

But  soon  the  time  scheduled  for  the  trip  ended.  Our  thrilling  experiences, 
however,  were  not  ended.  We  had  to  make  a  landing.  Even  though  it  looks 
easy,  it  requires  a  great  many  calculations  and  scannings  of  the  eye  before  it  can 
be  done.  From  the  smooth  course  in  our  journey,  we  took  a  nose  dive,  straight¬ 
ened  out  again,  and  gradually  descended.  Here  a  crowd  awaited  our  arrival, 
some  spectators,  some  waiting  for  their  trip,  but  all  were  excited. 

On  being  lifted  from  the  machine,  we  felt  dizzy.  Land  was  so  smooth, 
which  was  a  great  deal  different  from  the  rocking  and  swaying  of  the  “invented 
bird.” 

Our  knees  shook  at  first,  but  after  a  few  moments,  we  were  our  old  selves 
again,  happy  and  excited,  rushing  about  to  tell  our  friends  of  the  unusual  ex¬ 
perience. 

Gwendolyn  Bullard,  ’27. 


THE  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC. 


How  many  people  of  to-day  appreciate  good  music?  I  mean  classical 
music.  The  youth  of  to-day,  at  least  the  majority,  lack  the  appreciation  of  real 
music.  All  they  think  of  is  jazz,  or  “snappy”  music.  A  concert  of  classical 
music  is  tiresome  and  uninteresting  to  many,  and  if  they  should  ever  tune  in 
upon  one  on  the  radio,  the  dials  are  immediately  turned  until  a  dance  orchestra 
is  found. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people,  however,  who  are  beginning  to  realize  this 
lack  of  appreciation,  and  we  hear  of  various  clubs  being  organized  in  communi¬ 
ties  and  schools  to  promote  a  real  love  of  good  music. 

Everybody  knows  that  in  poetry  the  poet  is  trying  to  give  us  his  conception 
of  some  particular  idea.  People  do  not  seem  to  realize,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
poser  is  trying  to  do  the  very  same  thing.  Beautiful  thoughts  and  high  ideals 
are  found  in  classical  music.  This  type  of  music,  like  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
is  immortal.  Jazz  is  popular  for  the  time  being,  but  is  soon  forgotten. 

Although  Chopin  has  been  dead  nearly  one  hundred  years,  will  his  beau¬ 
tiful  waltzes  and  nocturnes  ever  be  forgotten?  How  many  remember  what  the 
popular  pieces  of  two  years  ago  were  and  who  wrote  them? 

People  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  educated  appreciate  good  music.  This 
has  always  been  true.  Milton  in  his  II  Penseroso  spoke  of  the  “pealing  organ” 
and  of  music  lapping  him  in  “soft  Lydian  airs,”  and  of  his  love  of  the  art  that 
would  “dissolve  him  into  ecstasies.” 
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And  Shakespeare  said : 

“The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.” 

If  people  understood  the  story  or  background  of  classical  pieces,  I  believe 
they  would  appreciate  and  in  time  prefer  this  type  of  music.  I  believe  that  this 
lack  of  appreciation  is  brought  about  through  a  lack  of  training  in  that  line. 
Musical  clubs  are  going  to  do  a  great  deal  in  this  line  of  work  and  if  people  will 
only  take  advantage  of  them,  this  lack  of  appreciation  may  be  overcome. 

I  realize  that  many  are  distant  from  musical  centers  and  lack  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  hearing  music.  There  is  always  some  way  to  overcome  every  difficulty, 
however. 

In  New  York  the  children  are  hearing  symphony  concerts  at  a  very  low 
price  through  the  efforts  of  some  men  wrho  believe  that  if  children  are  given  op¬ 
portunities  of  this  sort,  they  will  come  to  appreciate  the  right  kind  of  music. 

So  I  hope  that  in  time  we  may  have  more  appreciative  audiences  at  concerts 
of  classical  music. 

Edith  Robinson,  ’27. 


IDLENESS. 


Idleness  is  emptiness ;  the  tree  in  which  the  sap  is  stagnant  remains  fruitless. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  world  is  blessed  with  many  energetic  people.  The 
active,  alert,  animated  individual  is  the  one  who  makes  life  pleasant  and  happy. 

There  is  also  in  the  world  a  class  of  people  who  are  disinclined  to  action  and 
labor.  1  his  class  is  widely  known  as  the  indolent  or  lazy.  In  every  race  and  in 
every  section  of  the  globe  one  may  find  inert  individuals. 

Not  only  is  idleness  found  among  older  people,  but  even  in  boys  and  girls 
in  the  bloom  of  youth.  An  idle  group  may  be  compared  to  parasites :  they  ob¬ 
tain  their  food  and  shelter  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else. 

The  things  that  a  lazy  person  lacks  are  spirit  and  vigor.  If  he  would  only 
assume  a  zealous  attitude,  he  would  discover  that  work  is  not  toil,  but  more  like 
recreation. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  a  tree  looks  in  which  the  sap  has  ceased 
to  flow  and  therefore  is  fruitless.  It  appears  withered,  drooping,  and  old.  An 
idle  person  also  has  the  appearance  of  loss  of  color,  and  looks  gloomy  and  un- 
happy.  In  fact  one  may  say  that  an  idle  person  seems  to  look  like  a  drug  addict. 
Just  as  the  tree  which  I  have  spoken  of  is  fruitless,  an  idle  person  is  also  unable 
to  exhibit  any  results  of  work  because  through  his  indolence  he  never  offers  or 
produces  anything  either  for  himself  or  for  the  betterment  of  civilization. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  advice  to  urge  a  person  on  to  work 
and  duty  is  “Live  while  you  live,  and  then  die  and  be  done  with  it.” 

Mary  Hardiman,  ’27. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


“Never  leave  till  to-morrow  that  which  you  can  do  to-day 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  habit  of  procrastination.  We  do  not  decide  not 
to  answer  a  letter  from  a  friend.  We  simply  postpone  answering  it.  We  take 
it  up,  and  dally  with  it  and  lay  it  aside  for  a  more  convenient  time.  We  let  the 
days  and  weeks  pass,  and  ever  as  we  postpone  it,  it  becomes  easier  to  postpone, 
until  at  last  it  is  never  answered.  We  simply  put  things  off ;  we  refer  it  to  the 
convenient  “to-morrow”  when  all  letters  are  going  to  be  answered,  all  duties 
done. 

But  surely  it  is  not  so  small  and  trivial  a  matter  as  too  frequently  we  are 
tempted  to  suppose.  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  was  spoiled 
by  the  existence  of  a  single  broken  tile  through  which  the  rain  poured  down 
across  the  face  of  Christ.  So  great  a  picture  to  be  spoiled  by  so  small  a  thing! 
That  broken  tile  is  the  habit  of  procrastination. 

Franklin  also  said,  “A  little  neglect  may  breed  mischief ;  for  \yant  of  a  nail 
the  shoe  was  lost  \  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost  \  and  for  want  of  a 
horse  the  rider  was  lost.” 

Man  differs  from  animal  in  that  he  passes  the  gift  of  hope — To-morrow! 
If  to-day  the  clouds  overspread  the  sky,  to-morrow  the  sun  may  shine  again.  Yet 
we  keep  putting  off  until  to-morrow  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  and  the  use  of 
opportunities  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  to-day. 

Men  are  like  boys  running  a  race.  They  run  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
far  goal,  thinking  only  of  what  lies  ahead.  “To-morrow,”  they  cry,  while  all  the 
time  to-day  presents  to  them  privileges  and  blessings  that  they  run  past,  not  see¬ 
ing. 

Often  an  old  man  may  look  back  upon  the  strength  of  youth  that  he  once 

had.  What  a  splendid  time  it  was  when  he  awoke  each  morning  with  strength 

sufficient  for  his  work !  Why  did  he  not  appreciate  it  more  when  he  had  it,  and 
get  more  out  of  it  ?  So,  continually  we  are  waking  up  to  discover,  only  when 
we  have  lost  them,  that  we  have  had  many  opportunities  within  our  grasp,  but 
we  have  been  saying,  “To-morrow,”  while  each  to-day  was  filled  with  unrealized 

possibilities. 

After  all,  to-day  is  all  we  actually  do  possess.  Yesterday  is  gone,  and  to¬ 
morrow  is  not  here  yet.  Procrastination  is  a  deadly  habit  which  is  blinding  our 

eyes  to  the  opportunities  and  privileges  we  have  in  our  hands,  while  we  dream 
of  something  that  sometime  we  may  have. 

Elizabeth  Sherburne,  ’27. 


RADIO. 


I  do  not  believe  Marconi  knew  what  a  great  future  there  was  for  his  dis¬ 
covery,  the  radio,  when  he  first  brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  In 
these  few  years  radio  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  now  know  n 

and  used  to  advantage  all  over  the  earth. 

The  sending  of  code  was  then  considered  a  remarkable  achievement.  Now 
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one  can  call  up  London  from  California  and  speak  with  a  Londoner  over  the 
trans-Atlantic  radio  service,  which  is  used  as  the  telephone  in  a  home. 

The  development  of  radio  has  been  very  rapid ;  modern  laboratories  of 
scientific  research  have  aided  such  progress.  It  is  developing  in  several  different 
lines.  Television  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  these  branches,  and  much  work 
is  being  done  in  this  line,  all  nations  contributing  their  share  of  improvements. 
Mr.  Baird,  a  Scotchman,  is  a  pioneer  in  the  television  research.  Germany  is 
not  behind  in  this  line.  A  German  inventor  has  successfully  demonstrated  a  con¬ 
trivance  whereby  a  man  may  be  seen  and  heard  giving  a  lecture,  synchronously 
in  several  cities  at  once  by  an  improved  television  machine. 

The  future  of  radio  is  unlimited.  It  has  been  prophesied  by  an  eminent 
radio  engineer  that  in  fifty  years  airplanes,  ships,  and  trains  will  be  controlled  by 
radio  so  perfectly  that  crews  will  not  be  necessary.  He  also  declares  that  every 
man  will  carry  in  his  own  pocket  his  own  sending  and  receiving  set ;  there  will 
be  no  dearth  of  crops;  manual  labor  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  disease  will  be 
diagnosed  accurately ;  and  motion  pictures  will  be  transmitted  so  accurately  that 
a  singer  or  actor  can  be  both  seen  and  heard  as  if  actually  present  although 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Some  steps  in  these  lines  seem  to  bear  out  this  modern  prophet’s  prediction. 

Radio  is  not  limited.  A  message  was  recently  sent  from  New  York  by  radio 
channels  to  the  Cunard  liner  Carinthia  in  Cook  Strait,  New  Zealand — ten 
thousand  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  It  was  delivered  on  the 
Carinthia  “almost  instantly.”  This  experiment  has  proved  the  possibility  of 
direct  radio  communication  with  a  ship  at  sea  over  unlimited  distances. 

Every  policeman  may  shortly  be  carrying  an  easily  portable  receiving  set, 
which  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  headquarters. 

The  uses  of  radio  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  is  an  essential 
to  safe  navigation.  It  is  now  considered  one  of  life’s  necessities  in  the  home  (by 
Henry  Ford)  and  when  radio-controlled  machinery  becomes  more  practical,  man’s 
heaviest  labor  will  be  finished. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  uses  of  radio  is  the  part  it  plays  in  making  the 
seaman’s  life  safer,  both  through  its  ability  to  summon  aid  from  ships  many  miles 
away  in  case  a  ship  is  disabled  or  wrecked,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  cases  of 
sickness  at  sea. 

There  are  land  stations  with  doctors  ready  to  instruct  the  seaman  via  radio 
how  to  handle  all  kinds  of  cases  of  sickness,  where  little  or  no  knowledge  is  known 
by  anyone  on  board  of  the  malady. 

Radio  in  the  home  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
Europeans  especially.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  stations  in  the  United 
States  which  are  given  to  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners-in.  Women’s  Clubs  give 
instruction  in  cooking;  leading  manufacturers  find  a  pleasing  way  of  advertising 
their  goods  by  putting  on  the  air,  programs  which  satisfy  and  make  new  custom¬ 
ers  and  friends. 

Radio  communication  between  amateurs  provides  a  very  interesting  field  for 
radio  fans.  The  recent  Florida  flood  reports  were  sent  from  an  amateur  radio 
station  when  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  were  down. 

The  big  features  of  American  lives  are  broadcast  over  the  air:  sporting 
events,  the  President’s  speeches,  news  reports,  stock  and  market  reports  are  other 
things  we  hear  over  the  air. 

Another  effect  of  radio  is  on  the  language  of  the  people,  when  Southerners 
and  Northerners  hear  the  same  voices  over  radio,  they  imitate  them  and  it  is 
claimed  that  eventually  the  radio  will  bring  about  a  universal  language. 
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Greenland  used  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  eight  months  of 
the  year,  but  now  she  is  constantly  in  touch  with  civilization,  thanks  to  radio. 

Radio  will  bring  about  a  stronger  feeling  of  good-will  among  the  nations, 
for  it  is  a  convenience  and  comfort  common  to  all,  and  Marconi  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  admired  for  bringing  about  this  promoter  of  friendliness  among 
peoples. 

If  you  have  not  a  radio,  my  advice  is  (and  all  radio  fans  will  agree)  :  get 
one  and  share  some  of  the  pleasant  hours  afforded  by  this  remarkable  invention. 

Carson  Kizer,  ’27. 


GARDENS. 


What  is  a  garden?  If  we  were  asked  this  question  in  school,  we  should 
answer  something  like  this:  “A  garden  is  a  place  cultivated  for  the  growth 
and  production  of  the  fruits  of  nature.  There  are  different  kinds  of  gardens. 
Those  we  mostly  consider  are  flower,  herb,  and  vegetable  gardens.” 

If  we  were  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  a  flower  garden,  beautifully  cultivated  with 
a  number  of  different  species  of  flowers,  we  should  stop  to  marvel  at  their 
beauty  and  variety. 

The  human  race  also  makes  up  the  flowers  of  a  beautiful  garden.  We  all 
are  given  an  equal  chance  to  flourish  and  grow  beautiful.  There  are  beautiful 
and  ugly  flowers  among  the  human  race.  If  a  flower  is  put  in  bad  ground,  it 
will  not  grow  in  the  right  way.  So  it  is  with  a  human  being.  Put  a  human 
flower  among  noisome  growth,  and  in  time  it  will  become  bad.  A  person  must 
be  cultivated  and  looked  after  just  like  a  flower,  which  must  be  kept  clear  from 
the  things  that  will  harm  it,  or  stunt  its  growth.  A  garden  of  flowers  must  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  so  as  not  to  choke  it.  A  person’s  mind  must  also  be  weeded, 
and  kept  clean  of  evil  thoughts. 

The  home  is  the  smallest  human  garden.  Here  the  seed  is  first  brought  into 
the  earth  and  planted.  It  is  here  it  gets  the  most  necessary  care.  When  a  child 
is  small,  the  things  he  hears  and  learns  remain  in  his  mind  for  years,  early  im¬ 
pressions  being  usually  lasting.  Therefore  the  home  is  the  most  necessary 
garden  of  all. 

Then  God  has  divided  this  wide  earth  into  larger  gardens,  which  we  call 
nations.  These  are  the  gardens  which  contain  all  the  homes  and  make  up  one 
big  garden.  When  a  man  or  woman  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
we  speak  of  the  person  as  being  in  the  bud  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
flower  is  just  about  to  open  up ;  and  the  care  of  the  person  who  has  cultivated  it 
in  the  garden  called  home  is  ended.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  many  flowers 
of  the  nation.  How  we  wish  that  all  these  flowers  would  turn  out  beautiful  and 
good  and  flourish  the  way  they  were  meant  to !  What  a  wonderful  garden  the 
earth  would  then  be !  The  seeds  that  God  has  sown  would  then  be  a  beautiful 
and  eternal  pleasure  to  him. 


Louise  Bureau,  ’27. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  HAPPINESS. 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  following  quotation:  “The  happiness  of  your 
life  depends  upon  the  character  of  your  thoughts”?  When  we  stop  to  think  about 
it,  how  true  it  is,  for  we  all  know  cheerful  people  who  apparently  have  nothing 
to  be  happy  for.  I  once  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  had  read  Milton’s  “Paradise 
Lost”  with  great  enjoyment.  He  had  no  relatives  or  close  friends  and  no  money 
to  speak  of,  but  he  would  say  “You  can  make  a  ‘heaven  of  hell  and  hell  of 
heaven’.  It  is  what  you  think  that  makes  one  happy.”  We  humans  are  thinking 
all  the  time  all  kinds  of  thoughts,  so  we  must  guard  our  thoughts  and  permit  only 
the  best  to  enter  our  minds. 

This  gentleman’s  life  seemed  to  exemplify  the  admonition:  “Guard  well 
your  thoughts,  for  they  are  heard  in  heaven.”  His  thoughts  and  books  were 
his  constant  friends. 

I  had  never  thought  much  about  thoughts  and  their  relation  to  happiness 
until  I  met  this  gentleman.  Thoughts  make  us  what  we  are.  One  can  be  happy 
if  one  has  noble  purposes,  and  a  happy  life  is  a  life  of  service. 

Psychologists  tell  us  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world,  the  intro¬ 
verts,  and  the  extroverts.  The  extroverts  are  those  who  look  forward  hopefully 
and  live  happily,  having  good  thoughts,  and  do  noble  deeds.  The  extreme  intro¬ 
verts  are  those  people  who  do  not  think  about  sharing  happiness,  but  live  to 
themselves  in  worry,  self-pity,  complaint  and  misery. 

Character  is  the  result  of  many  actions  and  daily  thoughts.  Some  people 
seem  to  be  always  hunting  for  the  deformities,  discords,  and  shadows  instead 
of  beauty,  harmony,  and  light,  and  as  a  result  they  become  gloomy  and  cynical. 
Bad  thoughts  quickly  ripen  into  bad  actions,  and  the  opposite  is  true.  Character 
is  founded  on  thoughts. 

“If  a  man  speaks  or  acts  with  evil  thoughts,  pain  follows  him  as  the  wheel 
follows  the  foot  of  him  that  draws  the  carriage,”  said  Buddah  wisely. 

I  like  to  think  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch”  and  her  philosophy: 
“In  the  mud  and  scum  of  things  something  always,  always  sings!” 

Fanny  Crosby  is  another  person  who  was  happy  because  of  her  thoughts. 
In  spite  of  blindness,  a  great  affliction,  she  did  not  allow  her  condition  to  warp 
her  mind,  and  she  wrote  hymns  in  a  vein  like  this : — 

“Oh  what  a  happy  soul  am  1 
Although  I  cannot  see. 

I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  will  be.” 

As  I  have  said  before,  life  depends  upon  the  character  of  one’s  thoughts, 
and  since  deeds  follow  thoughts,  we  realize  the  truth  in  the  following  poem : 

“Let’s  oftener  talk  of  noble  deeds, 

And  rarer  of  the  bad  ones ; 

Let’s  sing  about  the  happy  days 
And  not  about  the  sad  ones. 

We  were  not  made  to  fret  and  sigh, 

And  when  grief  sleeps,  to  wake  it ; 

Bright  happiness  is  standing  by — 

This  life  is  what  we  make  it ! 
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“Then  here’s  to  those  whose  loving  hearts 
Shed  light  and  joy  about  them ! 

Thanks  be  for  them  for  countless  gems 
We  ne’er  had  known  without  them. 

Oh,  this  should  be  a  happy  world. 

To  all  who  may  partake  it. 

The  fault  is  ours  if  it  is  not : 

This  life  is  what  we  make  it !” 

Hazel  Ward,  ’27. 


OH,  LITTLE  GRAY  HOUSE. 

A  BALLAD. 


Poor  little  house  so  old  and  gray, 

You  were  once  neat  and  fine. 

O,  little  weatherbeaten  house, 

Would  that  again  you  were  mine! 

When  I  was  young  and  carefree, 

Around  you  I  did  play. 

Your  spotless  white  and  light  green  blinds 
Have  turned  so  dull  and  gray. 

You  look  so  old  and  lonely. 

What  a  pity  ’tis  to  see 

You’ve  lost  the  charms  of  long  ago 
When  once  you  sheltered  me. 

Yes,  you  are  sad  and  lonely. 

Lonely — and  so  bare. 

You  sit  and  watch  the  roadway 
With  a  still  unceasing  stare. 

O,  little  house  so  old  and  gray 
With  weatherbeaten  face, 

I  see  you  every  morn  and  night 

As  1  pass  with  slackened  pace. 

Poor  little  house  so  old  and  gray, 

You  were  once  neat  and  fine. 

O,  little  weatherbeaten  house 

Would  that  again  you  were  mine ! 

Catherine  Moran,  ’27. 
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LINDBERGH. 

BALLAD. 


To-day  we  cheer  a  man  of  renown 
Who  flew  across  the  sea. 

The  route  to  Paris  he  has  found ; 

The  hero  of  ages  is  he. 

Lindy’s  what  they  call  him ; 

They  call  him  “lucky,”  too. 

But  American  courage  did  the  trick: 

That’s  what  pulled  him  through. 

He’s  been  a  pilot  for  Uncle  Sam, 

The  mail  to  safely  guide ; 

Now  kings  and  queens  all  bow  to  him 
Over  the  world  so  wide. 

All  laurels  be  given  to  Lindbergh, 

The  hero  of  to-day ! 

We’ll  greet  him  with  a  thousand  cheers 
When  he  comes  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

Vera  O’Neil,  ’27. 


YOUR  MOTHER. 


There  is  someone  who  lives  with  you, 

Who  teaches  you  the  right ; 

Who  dreams  and  plans  and  hopes  for  you, 
And  works  with  all  her  might. 

She  scolds  you  many,  many  times, 

But  does  it  for  the  best ; 

If  you  believe  in  her  forever, 

Simple  will  be  the  rest. 

Be  pals  with  her  when  sorrow  comes, 

A  companion  to  her  in  play ; 

Attend  to  her  when  she  is  ill, 

And  pray  for  her  alway. 

Be  e’er  as  good  as  you  can  be. 

You’ll  never  find  another 
Like  that  someone  who  lives  with  you ; 

For  she  is  your  own  dear  Mother ! 


M.  H.  S.  ORCHESTRA,  1926-1927 


CAST  OF  “THE  DEAR  DEPARTED” 
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A  DREAM. 


A  dream  is  such  a  gentle  thing, 

To  me  a  mystery; 

Now  strong,  now  faint,  then  just  a  sigh: 

Just  merely  fantasy. 

With  pleasant  thoughts  it  fills  the  mind 
With  memories  gone  by  ; 

No  grief  is  there  to  check  its  joy, 

No  sorrow  in  the  sigh. 

It  pictures  future’s  wealth  and  fame, 

Builds  castles  in  the  air ; 

Though  they  may  crumble  down  again, 

Their  charm  is  sweet  and  rare. 

How  gently  it  approaches  near ! 

How  calm  it  spreads  its  spell ! 

It  seems  so  true,  it  comes  so  clear, 

As  though  from  Heaven  it  fell. 

It  offers  joy  and  wealth  and  health, 

And  things  we  never  see ; 

But  though  it  is  only  a  dream, 

It  is  enough  for  me. 

Mary  Mastroianni,  ’27. 


LINDBERGH. 

(A  bit  of  free  verse). 


’Twas  dawn, 

Out  upon  the  flying  field  came  Lindbergh, 

Clad  for  flight. 

Few  were  there: 

His  friends,  reporters, 

And  his  frail  airplane. 

Handclasps,  tears, 

And  then  he  took  his  start. 

Straight  through  the  dawn’s  slowly  rising  mists. 
Goodbye,  New  York! 
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’Twas  night, 

And  down  the  blazing  avenue  of  lights 
Came  Lindbergh,  glorious  one. 

A  mob  was  there, 

One  and  all  his  friend, 

Praising  him,  and  also  his  frail  plane. 

He  stepped  forth, 

Receiving  tributes  that  came  fast  and  free. 

He  smiled,  and  the  world  smiled  with  him. 

Au  revoir,  Paris! 

Warren  Reid, 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF:— 

\ 

Miss  Fiorani’s  hair  became  straight? 

Miss  Kurlansky  had  a  hair  out  of  place? 

Bowen  wore  rubber  heels? 

Lombardi  wasn’t  good-natured?  » 

Miss  Broudy  got  excited? 

Farrington  wore  knickers? 

Miss  Calzone’s  hair  wasn’t  wavy? 

Miss  Perna  and  Miss  Ozella  were  separated? 

Lombardi  forgot  how  to  play  football? 

Kulwinsky  didn’t  talk  for  one  second? 

Miss  Kurlansky  didn’t  have  a  new  pair  of  shoes? 

Drew  used  dark  ink? 

Miss  Consoletti  didn’t  read  shorthand  fast? 

Morrison  used  “Slikum?” 

M  iss  Bureau  didn’t  know  her  Latin  A? 

Kulwinsky  did  not  torment  the  girls? 

Lally  couldn’t  play  the  sax? 

Miss  Connolly  lost  her  smile? 

Miss  Ozella  and  Miss  Rizoli  weren’t  on  speaking  terms? 
Miss  Bullard  forgot  how  to  draw? 

Miss  Griffith  didn’t  leave  Room  13  second  period? 
Kulwinsky  didn’t  laugh  out  loud  during  class? 

Miss  Kurlansky  wasn’t  popular? 

Miss  Broudy  failed  in  English  A? 
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LIGHT  ESSAYS. 


Note: — The  following  were  written  in  imitation  of  certain  “airy  trifles”  by 
Morley  and  others  read  in  class. 


ANTS. 

I  have  never  been  overfond  of  ants.  In  fact  I  have  disliked  them  very 
much  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  kill  a  few.  But  after  much  serious 

thought  of  them,  I  firmly  resolve  to  kill  no  more  from  now  on.  Knowing 

that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  exerted  brute  strength  on  this  frail  creature, 
I  invite  everyone  to  give  these  ants  much  serious  thought. 

Just  think  of  the  many  times  you  teased,  slapped,  wrestled  with  and  finally 
crushed  this  frail  creature,  who  sought  to  run  and  frolic  among  the  hairs  on 
your  hand,  and  finally  ran  up  your  sleeve  to  seek  warmth  and  protection  while 
resting  for  the  next  round  of  blissful  play.  My,  what  an  entertaining  creature 
it  is !  Didn’t  you  ever  realize  how  it  tried  to  amuse  you  by  tickling  your  hand 
or  leg? 

Did  you  ever  examine  an  ant  closely?  Oh,  what  fleet  athletic  limbs  and 
such  small  feet  which  cause  such  a  tickling  sensation.  And  what  a  beautifully 
balanced  body  it  has !  Ah !  how  ashamed  I  am  for  having  ever  harmed  such 
a  beautiful  creature.  Many  a  time  I  have  sat  for  hours  gazing  into  the  face 

of  this  ill  treated  creature,  at  its  “roaming”  nose,  continually  roaming  over 

its  face  and  its  mischievous  little  eyes  forever  winking  at  me. 

My  dear  friends,  think  of  the  many  times  you  have  rewarded  these  play¬ 
ful  creatures  for  their  pranks  with  a  vicious  cuff  or  slap.  Ah !  how  it  hurts 
me  to  even  think  of  such  a  thing.  And  what  sufferings  and  hardships  these 
poor  creatures  must  endure  then  when  some  thoughtless  human  stamps  on  their 
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beautiful  little  hill-homes  which  they  built  purposely  to  adorn  and  beautify 
someone’s  cement  driveway  or  walk ! 

So,  my  dear  friends,  please  give  these  creatures  more  thought  and  the  next 
time  one  of  them  tickles  your  hand  or  leg,  don’t  give  it  a  cuff  but  scratch  it 
behind  the  ears,  for  it  is  there  ants  like  best  to  be  scratched. 

John  Carlson,  ’27. 


PROBLEMS. 


It  has  always  been  far  above  my  power  to  understand  why  learned  men 
can  be  so  “dumb”  at  times.  I  refer,  in  particular,  to  scientific  men  and  mathe¬ 
maticians  who  think  up  a  lot  of  brain-cracking  ideas,  throw  in  a  couple  of 
figures  and  call  the  result  a  simple  problem,  soluble  through  simple  equations. 

Only  a  short  while  ago,  while  reading  one  of  their  latest  publications,  I 
found  that  by  stretching  their  imaginations  to  the  limit,  they  set  forth  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  in  as  concise  and  non-technical  manner  as  possible,  I  shall  try  to 
place  before  you. 

Problem: — If  each  end  of  the  rainbow  were  planted  firmly  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  respectively,  lying  directly  across  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  in  an  east-west  direction,  and  the  mean  altitude  of  the  heavenly  arc 
was  fifteen  thousand  miles,  how  many  square  feet  of  canvas  material  would  be 
needed  to  form  a  canopy  over  the  United  States  with  the  arc  of  the  rainbow 
as  the  ridge  and  terminated  on  the  north  by  the  forty-ninth  parallel  (bound¬ 
ary  between  U.  S.  and  Canada)  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Florida? 

b.  A  line  is  drawn  through  the  two  bases  of  the  arc  of  the  rainbow  and 
through  this  line  a  series  of  planes  is  possed,  each  plane  containing  this  line 
and  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  with  each  other.  From  the  midpoint  of  the 
arc  of  the  rainbow,  perpendiculars  are  dropped  to  each  one  of  these  planes. 
The  points  in  which  the  perpendiculars  and  the  planes  intersect  are  connected 
by  straight  lines.  What  type  of  figure  is  formed?  Would  it  be  large  enough 
for  a  presidential  summer  home? 

After  reading  this  problem,  you  agree  that  often  mathematicians  do  act 
oddly.  While  reading  this  problem,  I  carried  out  the  calculations  mentally  and 
when  I  was  through  reading,  I  had  the  answer — Lindbergh. 

Joseph  Ferrucci,  ’27. 


WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING. 


Some  of  our  more  versatile  magazines  besides  dealing  with  European  condi¬ 
tions,  financial  embarrassments,  and  what  to  do  with  our  modern  youth,  and  stories 
telling  of  this  modern  youth,  devote  (enormously  reimbursed  therefor)  much 
space  to  the  praise  of  our  various  present  day  commodities.  And  this  praise, 
more  commonly  and  unbecomingly  called  advertisements,  flaunted  in  so  bril¬ 
liant  and  artistic  a  manner,  afford  me  an  original  cross  word  puzzle  game.  For 
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it  is  the  women  in  these  pictures  that  I  do  not  understand.  I  don’t  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  a  new  automobile,  or  roller  bearings,  or 
roof  shingles  or  men’s  clothes. 

I  idly  begin  to  turn  the  pages  of  one  of  these  magazines,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  my  heart  gives  a  sudden  and  unexpected  leap,  for  right  before  me 
standing  on  two  sheets  of  paper  are  three  perfect  specimens  of  noble  manhood, 
looking  at  me  as  if  there  weren’t  another  person  except  me  in  the  whole  world. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  my  emotional  heart  has  lost  step?  But  now  in  my  star¬ 
ing  delight,  I  perceive  a  beautiful  woman  (I  grudgingly  admit  her  attractive¬ 
ness)  sitting  in  the  corner  and  looking  open  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
the  particular  brand  of  clothes  these  young  Apollos  are  wearing.  And  it 
is  she  at  whom  my  young  men  are  smiling. 

With  decreasing  faith  in  human  nature,  I  turn  a  few  pages  and  I  come 
upon  a  most  beautiful  sight.  A  lovely  young  girl  is  sitting  relaxed  in  an  easy 
chair  surrounded  by  a  flood  of  golden  light.  Her  face  expresses  the  utmost  joy 
and  contentment  and  I  too  begin  to  glow  as  I  think  of  the  possible  revelation 
or  explanation  of  this  girl’s  beauty  and  joy  in  the  printed  matter  below.  And 
looking  down  expectantly,  I  read  about  the  undreamed-of  strength  of  some  un¬ 
excelled  hosiery  just  put  out. 

After  this  insult  to  my  intelligence,  I  continue  to  turn  pages  of  women 
in  party  dresses,  happily  steering  vacuum  cleaners;  women  standing  rapt  before 
refrigerators;  women  posing  contentedly  before  stoves.  Everywhere  a  woman 
standing  for,  or  standing  with,  something  good  and  durable.  Suddenly  a  chill 
comes  over  me,  and  I  shudder  at  the  dreadful  thought  entering  uncalled  for 
in  my  mind.  It  is  ghastly,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  disclose  it.  I  medi¬ 
tate  :  What  would  happen  if  all  women  were  suddenly  wiped  from  the  earth  ? 
What  would  happen  to  this  country’s  commerce?  How  and  with  what  would 
dealers  represent  the  beauty,  durability,  and  excellence  of  their  commodities? 

So  dreadful  a  hypothesis  has  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  I  go  on  guess¬ 
ing  peacefully,  admiring  the  women  in  the  automobiles,  by  the  automobiles,  and 
for  the  automobiles;  women  keeping  their  school  girl  complexions;  recom¬ 
mending  good  cigarettes;  admitting  their  fondness  for  pipes;  sleeping  com¬ 
fortably  on  well  made  mattresses ;  eating  healthy  foods ;  and  taking  care  of 
their  hair  with  certain  shampoos.  The  women  stand  for  the  unequalled  in  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  as  such  the  advertisers  have  taught  us  to  regard  them. 

Esther  Broudy,  ’27. 


ON  A  FORD. 


What?  Did  you  say  a  Ford  wasn’t  a  car?  Well,  my  dear  reader,  I’ll  bet 
that  sometime  or  other  you’ve  had  an  enjoyable  trip  in  a  Ford.  Just  stop  and 
think  a  moment.  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  a  recollection  of  such  a  thing  hap¬ 
pening.  I  remember  many  good  times  I’ve  had  in  a  Ford,  sometimes  starting 
off  early  in  the  morning,  carrying  a  lunch  to  eat  by  the  roadside,  then  either 
visiting  friends  or  some  historical  place,  and  returning  home  in  the  evening. 

Oh,  yes !  A  flat  tire  or  a  bad  spark  plug  often  went  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  day.  But  who  minds  a  little  thing  like  that  when  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
spent  so  enjoyably?  Even  if  it  does  go  flat  in  some  hot,  uninteresting  place,  we 
can  make  the  best  of  it,  and  are  soon  on  our  way  again  rejoicing. 
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And  oh,  how  good  those  sandwiches  do  taste !  Of  course  the  rest  of  the 
lunch  is  commendable,  but  the  sandwiches  always  seem  to  “go  right  to  the  spot.” 
And  the  pickles  do,  too. 

Oh  yes,  I  know  we  all  prefer  a  larger  car,  if  we  can  have  one,  and  I  must 
admit  they  are  somewhat  more  comfortable.  But  when  it  comes  down  to  a  car 
for  a  good  time,  you  can’t  beat  a  Ford,  for  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
you  will  go  to  many  places  with  a  Ford  where  you  would  never  venture  in  a 
larger  car. 

How  beautifully  decorated  some  of  them  are,  too !  Either  “Detour”  or 
“Four  wheels  and  no  Brakes”  placarded  upon  the  back.  And  as  for  colors  they 
vary  from  black  to  red  with  different  colored  wheels.  And  the  real  Ford  of 
the  day  has  flags  in  a  holder  floating  to  the  four  winds. 

And  yet  when  we  are  graduated  to  a  larger  car,  how  little  we  think  of  the 
good  old  Ford ! 

Edith  Robinson,  ’27. 


ON  THE  BUMBLE  BEE. 


I  wonder  how  many  of  us  really  realize  what  a  wonderful  creature  the  bum¬ 
blebee  is?  Why  do  so  many  of  us,  perhaps  all,  draw  back  when  a  little  bumble 
bee  threatens  to  land  too  near  our  ear  to  tell  us  a  sweet  story  of  the  rose  or  the 
lily? 

I  think  that  the  bumble  bee  deserves  as  much  admiration  as  a  butterfly,  if 
not  more  so.  Look  how  industriously  he  works  at  a  beautiful  red  rose  (one 
you  were  about  to  pick)  sucking  the  honey  from  it  to  store  for  winter.  Listen 
to  the  pretty  little  tune  he  sings  as  he  works  “stinging  all  around.” 

Just  consider  what  a  craze  it  would  become  if  some  one  started  the  fad  of 
having  pet  bumble  bees  to  match  one’s  dress !  Think  of  the  benefit  of  having 
a  pet  bumble  bee.  If  you  are  going  to  be  late  in  the  morning,  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  have  your  pet  wake  you  so  gently.  If  that  didn’t  succeed,  he  could  call 
in  many  assistants.  After  that  no  doubt  you  wouldn’t  care  to  sleep  for  weeks. 
Then  think  of  its  use  in  the  classroom :  if  the  Professor  decided  to  give  an 
unexpected  quiz,  how  nice  to  have  the  excuse  that  your  hand  is  swollen  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  write.  If  you  wanted  revenge  on  a  classmate  who  played  a 
joke  on  you,  you  might  have  the  assistance  of  hundreds  of  these  pretty  creatures! 

Therefore  I  maintain  that  the  bumble  bee  would  make  a  great  pet. 

Mable  Anderson,  ’27. 


ON  PENCILS. 


Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  go  in  a  store  and  view  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  pencils.  There  are  green,  yellow,  blue,  red,  black,  white,  brown,  silver 
ones  and  gold  ones.  And  oh !  the  fascination  of  this  wonderful  array. 

A  pencil  costs  only  a  few  cents,  but  consider  the  value  of  it!  Just  think 
how  weak  and  faint  one  feels,  if  in  class  a  teacher  starts  dictating  and  you 
haven’t  a  pencil.  If  a  mistake  is  made  in  writing  with  a  pencil,  it  may  easily 
be  erased. 
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But  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  way  a  pencil  is  abused.  It  is  scratched 
and  scarred,  and  its  beauty  spoiled  by  a  sharp  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
thoughtless  person.  People  in  an  abstracted  mood  will  ruthlessly  bite  into  a 
pencil,  never  thinking  of  its  feelings. 

People  will  carelessly  borrow  one  of  these  marvelous  instruments,  throw  it 
around,  lose  it,  or  destroy  it  in  some  other  way,  and  never  think  of  repaying  the 
one  from  whom  it  was  borrowed. 

Fear  overcomes  me  when  I  think  of  the  great  day  when  the  monstrous 
army  of  pencils  rebels  and  takes  revenge  on  the  abusers  for  their  wrongs. 

Therefore  make  a  resolution  never  again  to  lend  a  pencil  until  the  borrow¬ 
er  promises  by  solemn  oath  not  to  destroy  it  or  harm  it  in  any  way,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  it  in  perfect  condition. 

By  the  way,  I  hope  the  people  whom  I  borrow  from  do  not  make  this  same 
resolution ! 

Vera  O’Neil,  ’27. 


A  STOVE. 


I  wonder  how  many  bestow  as  much  affection  and  appreciation  upon  the 
black  stove  in  their  kitchens  as  they  do  on  the  new  parlor  set?  Maybe  you  do 
not  realize  that  the  stove  is  the  most  useful  and  most  friendly  object  in  the 
house.  By  friendly,  I  mean  that  it  is  your  real  friend  on  some  cold  winter 
evening,  when  you  are  alone  and  sit  by  the  stove  listening  to  the  pleasant  sound 
of  the  wood  crackling  in  its  huge  jaws,  and  feeling  its  cheerful  warmth. 

What  other  piece  of  furniture  in  your  home  gives  you  as  much  pleasure 
and  service  as  your  stove?  None,  I  say,  and  how  often  do  you  give  it  a  good 
shine?  If  it  were  polished  as  often  as  your  other  furniture,  it  would  certainly 
be  the  most  glossy  article  in  the  house. 

So  next  time  any  company  calls  at  your  house,  bring  them  into  the  kitchen 
to  look  at  your  stove  instead  of  at  the  parlor  carpet,  or  some  other  such  less 
useful  article.  Say,  “Here  is  our  stove.  How  do  you  like  it?”,  and  give  it 
the  appreciation  it  deserves ! 

May  Shackleton/  27. 


ON  CHAIRS. 


Speaking  of  chairs,  I  have  seen  quite  a  few  of  them,  and  we  use  them 
every  day  and  all  the  time.  What  would  we  do  without  them!  Chairs  play 
a  large  part  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Chairs  may  signify  the  development  in  culture  and  history.  Did  you  ever 
stop  and  think  about  this?  In  the  stone  age  men  sat  on  stones  or  on  the 
ground.  In  the  glacier  age  men  sat  on  cakes  of  ice,  in  the  wooden  age  men  sat 
on  stumps,  and  so  on  up  to  our  present  age  of  machinery.  There  are  Louis 
XIV  chairs,  Queen  Anne  chairs,  Queen  Victoria  chairs,  Colonial  sytle  chairs 
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and  all  kinds  of  chairs  which  show  the  period  in  which  they  were  made  and 
used. 

I  love  the  old  fashioned  handmade  ladder  back  chairs  for  looks  as  well 
as  usefulness.  Some  of  the  high  toned  antique  chairs,  I  would  not  give  a  cent 
for.  Who  would  dare  to  sit  in  them? 

Chairs  are  indispensable  articles  of  furniture.  They  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  students,  when  they  begin  to  speak  in  school.  The  baby  learns  to  walk 
with  their  kindly  aid.  Later  they  act  as  play-houses  for  older  children,  who 
pile  them  up  and  crawl  under.  They  are  used  as  step-ladders,  saw-horses, 
clothes  holders,  as  weapons  and  for  protection.  1  suppose  I  could  not  begin  to 
mention  other  uses  for  them  besides  the  principal  one:  to  sit  in,  and  rest,  work, 
or  ride. 

How  like  human  beings  they  are,  for  there  are  so  many  kinds!  They  are 
not  all  made  alike,  however.  Imagine  having  all  rocking  chairs.  We  could 
all  have  a  good  time  then.  What  a  recreation  for  the  schoolroom ! 

Yes,  we  all  agree  that  chairs  are  worth  our  profound  and  admiring  con¬ 
sideration. 

Hazel  Ward,  ’27. 


BELLS. 


Bells  are  nothing  but  mere  instruments  made  of  steel,  used  chiefly  to  denote 
the  expiration  of  time  and  as  a  means  of  warning.  But  did  you  ever  stop  and 
think  what  an  important  part  they  play  in  our  lives? 

With  our  very  entrance  into  the  world  bells  commence  sounding.  The 
ring  of  the  telephone,  a  few  minutes  after  our  birth,  is  probably  the  first,  when 
some  friend  or  relative  calls  to  express  congratulations  to  our  parents. 

d  hey  continue  from  then  on.  In  our  infancy  bells  are  given  us  as  toys  and 
as  we  gradually  grow  up,  we  repeatedly  respond  to  the  call  of  the  bell  until  the 
very  day  we  pass  on  to  our  destination  and  bells  toll  as  we  are  laid  to  rest. 

d  o  some  they  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  advancement  and  prosperity ; 
to  others,  such  as  the  consistently  late  arrival  at  work,  they  have  spelled  failure. 

We  have  large  and  small  bells,  loud  and  soft  sounding  bells,  bells  of  every 
description,  used  for  innumerable  purposes.  The  clanging  echo  made  by  the 
bell,  so  audible  and  clear  to  the  ear,  may  come  as  something  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  dreaded  and  feared,  depending  entirely  on  the 
existing  circumstances. 

For  example,  as  children,  we  experienced  a  great  thrill  when  we  heard  the 
ringing  of  the  fire  alarm  and  the  clanging  bells  of  the  fire  wagons  with  gal¬ 
loping  horses  coming  up  the  street  at  top  speed.  But  how  quickly  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  joy  and  craving  for  excitement  changed  to  one  of  fear,  if  the  fire  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  our  own  home! 

At  some  time  or  other  we  all  have  responded  to  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  or 
more  exactly  bells.  Perhaps  it  was  to  church,  work,  duty  or  school.  These 
bells,  too,  may  carry  glad  tidings  or  ill-omens.  If  you  happen  to  be  on  “the 
homestretch,”  that  is  on  the  last  leg  of  the  journey  and  within  sight  of  the 
school  house,  indeed,  nothing  could  be  despised  so  much  as  the  sound  of  the 
bell.  All  our  hustling  is  in  vain  and  consequently  we  pass  the  afternoon  back 
in  school  responding  to  the  call  of  still  another  bell. 
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However,  there  are  times  when  the  “ting-a-ling”  comes  at  the  opportune 
moment  and  is  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  This  is  precisely  the  case  when 
in  class  recitation  is  going  on,  and  our  turn  is  next  on  a  section  for  which  we 
are  totally  unprepared.  Here  is  one  time  that  we  pray  for  it  to  sing  out  in  its 
high-toned  pitch  and  when  it  does,  oh  !■  what  a  relief !  It  must  be  experienced 
to  be  fully  appreciated! 

James  Higgiston,  ’27. 


MILTON:  THE  MORAL  NOTE  IN  “COMUS.” 


Milton  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  second  greatest  English  poet,  rank¬ 
ing  next  to  Shakespeare.  Besides  being  a  poet,  he  was  a  statesman,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  champion  and  martyr  of  English  liberty,  but  it  is  by  his  poetry 
that  Milton  is  best  known.  He  has,  by  general  consent  of  the  civilized  world, 
been  assigned  a  place  among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 

In  all  of  his  great  poems  he  exhibits  a  strong  moral  force  which  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  own  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteeen  he  had  already  begun  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  that  “conscious  moral  architecture”  which  was  to  be  the 
dominant  ideal  of  his  whole  life.  His  college  companions,  noting  his  fresh- 
colored  oval  face,  his  flowing  auburn  hair,  his  slender  frame,  his  fastidiousness 
in  manners  and  in  morals,  nicknamed  him  the  “Lady  of  Christ’s.”  What  they 
interpreted  as  feminine  in  him  was  really  the  expression  of  a  deep  conviction 
on  his  part  that  he  was  appointed  to  some  great  work  of  poetic  creation,  and 
that  such  a  work  could  come  only  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  life  of  austerity. 
Milton’s  belief  was  that  the  poet  who  would  sing  of  great  themes,  “of  wars, 
and  of  Heaven  under  adult  Jove,  and  of  pious  heroes,  and  leaders  half-divine, 
singing  now  the  holy  counsels  of  the  gods  above,  and  now  the  realms  profound 
where  Cerberus  howls, — such  a  poet  must  live  sparely,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Samian  teacher.  Herbs  must  furnish  him  his  innocent  food;  clear  water  in  a 
beechen  cup,  sober  draughts  from  the  pure  spring,  must  be  his  drink.  His 
youth  must  be  chaste  and  void  of  offence ;  his  manners  strict ;  his  hands  with¬ 
out  stain.  He  shall  be  like  a  priest  shining  in  sacred  vestment,  washed  with 
lustral  waters,  who  goes  up  to  make  augury  before  the  jealous  gods.”  This  is 
the  doctrine  which  Milton  propounded,  which  he  lived  up  to,  and  which  is  the 
guiding  influence  of  his  great  poems. 

Nature  formed  Milton  to  be  a  great  poet,  but  what  other  poet  has  shown 
so  sincere  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  his  vocation,  and  a  moral  effort  so  con¬ 
stant  and  sublime  to  make  and  keep  himself  worthy  of  it? 

In  all  of  his  poems  Milton  infuses  a  strong  moral  lesson.  “Comus”  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  example  of  this  tendency  to  present  the  moral  and  virtuous 
side  of  life.  In  order  to  understand  the  task  which  Milton  set  himself  in 
“Comus,”  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  form  which  it  represents. 

The  English  masque  was  mainly  an  Italian  product,  although  it  received 
modifications  from  native  sources.  The  nearest  analogue  to  it  in  our  own  time 
and  country  is,  according  to  one  author,  the  annual  Mardi-gras  procession  at 
New  Orleans.  Sometimes  the  Italian  pageants  took  this  precise  form  of  a 
procession  of  gorgeously  decorated  cars  moving  through  the  city  streets,  bear¬ 
ing  groups  of  symbolic  figures.  Sometimes  a  connected  story  was  acted  out, 
with  elaborate  stage  devices  and  lyric  interludes. 
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Milton  adopted  for  “Comus”  a  simple  human  story  as  the  central  motive 
instead  of  a  more  artificial  and  fantastic  theme.  A  tradition  of  long  standing 
asserts  that  the  central  episode  of  the  sister  and  brothers  losing  their  way  in 
the  woods  is  based  upon  an  actual  occurrence.  The  tradition  is  that  Lady  Alice 
Egerton,  with  her  brothers,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton  and  the  Viscount  Brackley, 
did  actually  go  astray  in  Haywood  Forest,  near  Ludlow  while  returning  by  night 
from  a  visit  to  some  relatives  in  Herefordshire.  The  sister  in  some  way  became 
separated  from  her  brothers,  but  they  were  all  soon  rescued  by  a  servant  from 
the  castle. 

Upon  this  simple  human  episode  Milton  based  his  masque,  “Comus,”  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  type  of  poem  for  the  conveyance  of  moral 
and  philosophic  truth.  It  is  overweighted  with  moral  teaching,  and  lacks  the 
lightening  influence  of  humor.  Besides  having  a  simple  human  incident  as  the 
central  motive,  “Comus”  has  a  mythological  element,  which  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  moral  lesson. 

Comus,  the  principal  character  in  the  masque,  stands  for  sin.  His  father 
was  Bacchus,  the  god  of  revel,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  beguiling  beauty; 
his  mother  was  Circe,  an  enchantress,  from  whom  he  has  received  a  strain  of 
dark  cruelty,  and  a  delight  in  subjecting  human  souls  to  sin,  and  fitting  human 
bodies  with  grotesque  animal  features.  Like  his  mother,  he  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  his  victims,  persons  whom  he  has  changed  by  his  spells  into  creaturees  half 
man  and  half  beast,  and  whom  he  leads  nightly  through  the  forest  in  unseemly 
revelry.  This  uncouth  crew  typifies  those  human  souls  who,  after  giving  up 
their  inner  purity,  gradually  become  innured  to  a  life  of  sin,  and  lose  their  di¬ 
vine  property. 

One  night  while  Comus  and  his  band  of  followers  are  indulging  in  their  usual 
uncouth  enjoyment,  Comus  feels  the  presence  of  the  Lady  wandering  alone 
through  the  woods.  He  quiets  his  band  of  noisy  revellers  and  approaches  her 
alone,  in  the  garb  of  a  simple  peasant  whom  “thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country 
gear.”  Under  pretense  of  conducting  her  to  a  neighboring  hut  for  shelter, 
he  lures  her  into  his  palace,  which  is  built  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  Here 
he  seats  her  on  a  throne  in  a  room  of  state  “set  out  with  all  manner  of  delicious¬ 
ness.”  He  casts  aside  his  disguise  and  appears  in  his  true  character,  trusting 
to  his  eloquence  to  change  her  innocence  and  purity  to  sin,  and  thus  bring  her 
under  the  power  of  his  magic.  She  refuses  to  drink  from  the  cup  of  sin,  and 
remains  adamant  despite  his  arguments.  He  tells  her  that  it  has  power  to  re¬ 
fresh  her  completely,  but  she  answers  that  he  lies  and  that  “none  but  such  as 
are  good  men  can  give  good  things.” 

Comus  laughs  at  her  doctrine,  and  tells  her  that  mortals  who  do  not  use 
the  abundant  gifts  that  Nature  has  given  them  are  not  thanking  God  properly. 
To  this  argument  the  Lady  answers  that  Nature  intended  her  gifts  only  to  good 
people  who  practice  temperance,  which  the  Creator  much  prefers  to  gluttony 
and  excess. 

While  Comus  has  thus  been  enticing  the  Lady  to  partake  of  the  false  pleas¬ 
ures  offered  by  sin,  her  brothers  have  been  vainly  searching  for  her.  The 
Younger  Brother  is  exceedingly  anxious  about  her  and  is  afraid  that  she  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  fears  and  perils  of  an  unknown  nature.  The  Elder 
Brother  is  of  a  more  philosophical  character  and  believes  that  his  sister  has  a 
hidden  strength  which  will  protect  her  against  all  harm.  In  answer  to  his 
brother’s  query,  he  replies : 

“ ’Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity: 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel.” 
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He  reiterates  this  belief  when  he  says : 

“So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear.” 

While  talking  in  this  manner,  the  brothers  hear  some  one  approaching. 
It  is  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd.  His  purpose  is  to  aid  the 
brothers  through  their  difficulties.  By  means  of  a  “small  unsightly  root,”  they 
secure  entrance  into  the  palace  of  the  enchanter. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Milton  refers  to  this  “unsightly  root”  as 
the  symbol  of  Christian  grace  and  purity,  which  in  heaven  will  reap  the  reward 
of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  life. 

When  entrance  into  the  castle  has  been  attained,  Sabrina,  the  nymph  of  the 
river  Severn,  is  called  up  from  her  watery  depths  by  the  Attendant  Spirit,  to 
release  the  Lady  from  the  marble  spell  cast  over  her  by  Comus.  The  duty  of 
the  Spirit  is  now  successfully  accomplished,  and  in  bidding  farewell  to  “this 
dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth,”  he  utters  the  moral  lesson  expounded  in  the 
poem : 

“Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 

Love  Virtue;  she  alone  is  free. 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime; 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.” 

Milton  never  demonstrated  his  character,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man, 
more  emphatically  than  when  he  made  the  masque,  designed  for  nothing  more 
than  an  evening’s  amusement,  the  vehicle  of  a  deep  personal  philosophy. 

Milton  is  often  called  “the  blind  poet.”  The  affliction  of  blindness  came 
upon  him  when  he  was  in  the  position  of  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  midst  of  the  many  duties  of  this  position,  his  eyes  showed  signs  of  failing, 
and  he  was  warned  by  his  physician  that  to  persevere  would  mean  certain  blind¬ 
ness.  With  true  patriotism  he  continued  his  work,  however,  and  by  1652  his 
blindness  was  complete. 

His  greatest  poem  was  written  when  he  was  blind.  He  had  long  thought 
seriously  of  writing  some  great  literary  work  which  posterity  should  “not  will¬ 
ingly  let  die.”  He  resolved  that  it  should  be  an  epic,  and  in  1658  he  began 
“Paradise  Lost,”  the  mighty  poem  for  which  his  whole  life  up  to  that  time  had 
been  a  more  or  less  conscious  preparation,  as  one  admiring  critic  has  remarked. 

The  message  which  Milton  tried  to  give  to  the  world  through  his  poems 
is  best  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Gardiner,  the  historian :  “The  beauti¬ 
ful  soul  makes  beautiful  the  outward  form ;  the  base  act  debases  the  soul  of  him 
who  commits  it.” 

Helen  Palm,  ’27. 


Classmates  of  1927:  We  are  gathered  here  to-night  for  the  last  time.  Our 
four  years  of  study  have  been  successfully  completed,  and  the  future  lies  before 
us. 
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Let  us  take  the  present  opportunity  to  thank  our  instructors  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  aid  and  interest  in  our  behalf,  and  extend  to  them  our  sincere  wish  for  their 
happiness  and  good  fortune  in  the  future. 

Fellow  classmates,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,  whatever 
difficulties  we  must  overcome,  always  remember  with  gratitude  our  Alma  Mater. 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  her,  remembering  our  motto :  “Loyalty  binds  us.” 

Teachers,  undergraduates,  and  friends  of  1927,  we  bid  you  a  fond  farewell. 

Helen  E.  Palm,  ’27. 


THE  TRAVELLER  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST. 


Milford  High  School  was  well  represented  in  the  list  of  honors  awarded  in 
the  Boston  Traveler  Eighth  Annual  Short  Story  Contest,  as  announced  in  the 
Traveler  of  June  15.  The  contest  was  open  to  High  School  students  of  New 
England,  and  over  1500  stories  were  submitted. 

The  ten  best  stories  were  selected  by  the  editor  and  the  7th  prize  of  $5.00 
was  won  by  Robert  Cenedella,  a  Junior,  with  his  story  “The  Musician’s  Magic.” 

Next  were  chosen  twenty-five  stories  to  be  named  Stories  of  Distinction. 
Three  Milford  Stories  appear  in  this  list:  “A  Mistake”  by  Phyllis  Giacomuzzi, 
Senior;  “The  Cynic”  by  Robert  Cenedella,  Junior;  and  “The  Emerald  Pendant” 
by  Esther  Broudy,  Senior. 

The  editor  then  selected  one  hundred  stories  worthy  of  honorable  mention 
and  seven  Milford  stories  are  included  in  this  list :  “Such  is  Life”  by  Catherine 
Moran,  Senior;  “Phantom  Success”  by  Elna  Whitney,  Junior;  “A  Dog’s  Bark” 
by  George  Siipola,  Junior ;  “The  League  of  Youth”  by  D.  W.  Reid,  Senior; 
“Power  Beyond  Control”  by  Lyman  Callery,  Senior ;  “The  Curse  of  the  Opal”  by 
Elna  Whitney,  Junior;  and  “Such  Luck”  by  Grace  Connolly,  Senior. 


“FARMER  IS  YY.” 


There  is  a  farmer  who  is  YY 
Enough  to  take  his  EE ; 

He  hears  the  chatter  of  the  JJ 
As  they  each  other  TT ; 

He  sees  that  when  a  tree  DKK 
It  makes  a  home  for  BB. 

A  yoke  of  oxen  he  will  UU 

With  many  whoas  and  GG; 
And  their  mistakes  he  will  XQQ 
When  ploughing  for  his  PP. 


— Ex*. 
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Club 


DRAMATIC  CLUB  REPORT. 


The  David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Sadie 
O’Connell,  has  accomplished  much  this  year. 

The  first  few  meetings  were  entirely  devoted  to  technical  work. 

Rehearsals  on  plays  were  soon  begun.  The  public  performance  scheduled 
to  be  put  on  May  13th  was  twice  postponed  because  of  certain  activities  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  townspeople.  But  on  June  6th  the  plays  were  well  rendered 
before  the  public.  The  plays  presented  were:  “Not  Quite  Such  a  Goose,”  “The 
Pie  and  the  Tart,”  “The  Dear  Departed,”  and  “Lonesome-Like.” 

The  sum  obtained  from  this  performance  is  to  be  added  to  the  money  raised 
at  previous  public  performances  to  purchase  a  reliable  stage  curtain. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  3rd,  twenty-six  members  of  the  David  Garrick 
Club  with  Miss  O’Connell  attended  a  splendid  presentation  of  Anthony  Hope’s 
play,  “The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula,”  given  in  Bates  Hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Boston  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Academy  of  Speech  Arts.  The 
Club  attended  a  performance  of  the  Academy  a  year  ago,  for  the  first  time. 
These  invitations  were  extended  to  the  Club  because  of  the  past  affiliation  of 
Miss  O’Connell  with  Mrs.  Maude  Gatchell  Hicks,  the  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Speech  Arts  and  a  former  member  of  the  faculty  of  Emerson  College,  of 
which  Miss  O’Connell  is  a  graduate. 


President  .  Lyman  Callery,  ’27. 

Vice  President  . .  Alice  Knox,  ’28. 

Secretary  .  Lucy  Iacovelli,  ’28. 

Treasurer  .  Lillian  McTiernan,  ’27. 

Lillian  McTiernan,  ’27. 


LIMERICK. 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Detroit 
Who  in  the  air  was  adroit. 

He  went  out  to  see 

If  he  could  find  gay  Paree, 

And  thus  he  brought  fame  to  Detroit. 


E.  B. 
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BASEBALL. 


With  the  arrival  of  spring  the  call  for  baseball  candidates  was  responded 
to  by  a  large  number  of  ball  tossers.  Practice  was  begun  early,  but  due  to  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  had  to  be  postponed  for  quite  a  while. 

When  the  weather  became  warmer,  practice  was  resumed,  but  a  second  ob¬ 
stacle  was  met  when  the  town  appropriated  $5000  to  make  a  new  baseball  dia¬ 
mond  out  of  the  old  one.  This  meant  that  we  were  left  without  a  diamond  to 
practice  or  play  on  until  the  new  field  was  completed.  But  finally  a  suitable 
place  to  practice  behind  the  water  fountain  was  found. 

By  graduation  last  year  the  team  lost  Alzerini,  our  hard  hitting  short-stop, 
Catto,  our  valuable  first  baseman,  and  Webb,  our  fleet  outfielder.  These  va¬ 
cancies  were  filled  by  Bowen  in  the  outfield,  Merrilees  at  first  base,  and  Crandall 
who  had  been  playing  3rd  base  was  shifted  to  short-stop.  MacLachlan  was 
placed  at  third. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  good  diamond  to  practice  on,  Milford  played  good 
baseball  and  won  its  initial  game  from  the  strong  Natick  nine  by  the  score  of  7-4. 
With  this  as  a  start  Milford  next  defeated  franklin,  6-1. 

The  first  Midland  League  game  was  played  with  Westboro  on  the  latter’s 
home  grounds.  This  was  a  hard-fought  game,  but  after  10  fast  innings  Milford 
was  finally  nosed  out  by  one  run,  the  score  being.  7-6. 

Milford  then  gained  the  lead  in  the  League  by  winning  six  consecutive 
league  games  by  defeating  Hopkinton  twice,  Maynard  twice,  Hudson  once,  and 
Marlboro  once. 

In  the  second  game  with  Marlboro  Milford  was  defeated  by  the  score  of 
7-5.  This  put  Hudson  in  first  place  which  had  won  six  games  and  lost  one, 
while  Milford  had  won  six  games  and  lost  two. 

Our  team  has  two  more  league  contests:  one  with  Westboro  and  the  other 
with  Hudson.  If  both  games  are  won,  Milford  will  be  tied  with  Hudson  for 
first  honors  and  if  victorious  in  the  playoff,  will  win  the  pennant  for  the  second 
consecutive  time. 

Milford  has  a  few  non-league  games  to  be  played — with  Framingham, 
Natick,  Clinton  and  Brighton. 

The  annual  Memorial  day  battle  with  St.  Mary’s  for  the  first  time  in 
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many  years  was  not  played  on  account  of  St.  Mary’s  having  no  baseball  team 
this  year. 

Now  to  give  a  word  about  some  of  the  players.  For  our  battery  we  had 
Peterson  pitching  and  Ferrucci  catching.  This  combination  has  teamed  up  very 
wrell,  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  winning  of  our  games.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  batterymen  were  Shaw  catcher  and  Murray,  Todino,  Smith  and  Abretti, 
as  pitchers. 

The  infield  composed  of  Merrilees  1st  base,  R.  Shaw  second  base,  Crandall 
short-stop,  and  MacLachlan  third  base,  the  substitute  infielders  being  Sibson, 
Tomasso,  Federicci,  McNamara,  Presutti  and  Birmingham. 

In  the  outfield  were  Higgiston  who  covered  left  field,  Lombardi  in  center, 
and  Bowen,  our  heavy  hitting  right  fielder.  For  substitutes  there  were  R.  Brown 
and  I.  Brown.' 

So  far  (June  8)  Milford  has  a  very  good  record,  winning  nine  games  out 
of  eleven. 

We  must  not  forget  our  coach,  Mr.  Riopel,  to  whom  all  the  credit  for  this 
fine  work  is  due.  It  is  through  his  untiring  efforts  and  knowledge  of  baseball 
that  has  enabled  our  team  to  be  on  the  winning  end  and  to  have  a  chance  for 
the  Midland  League  pennant. 

Much  is  due  also  to  our  principal,  Mr.  Quirk,  who  has  given  unsparingly 
of  his  time  and  aid  in  arranging  the  schedules  and  in  keeping  the  team  on  a 
firm  financial  basis. 

William  MacLachlan,  ’27. 


FOOTBALL. 


A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  Coach  Riopel  called 
his  charges  out  for  the  initial  practice.  The  outlook  for  a  successful  season  was 
not  very  bright.  Graduation  had  claimed  many  stars  such  as  Alzerini,  Pyne, 
Mitchell,  Consoletti,  D’Agostino,  Gardetto,  A.  Shaw,  Frascotti,  and  Catto.  The 
entire  line  from  end  to  end  was  gone  but  the  backfield,  consisting  of  Lombardi, 
Bowen,  MacLachlan,  and  R.  Shaw,  remained  intact  from  the  previous  year. 
Grayson,  the  only  other  letter  man,  was  injured  before  the  first  game  and  was 
out  for  the  season. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  on  Town  Park,  September  25, 
with  Woonsocket.  This  was  the  first  time  we  had  played  this  team  in  several 
years.  Evidently  they  have  developed  since  then,  for  they  defeated  us  20-0.  The 
day  was  more  fit  for  baseball  or  swimming  than  football.  The  home  boys 
seemed  unable  to  get  started,  and  were  playing  with  practically  no  team  work. 

On  October  2,  our  boys  journeyed  to  Gardner.  We  got  away  to  a  good 
start,  scoring  6  points  in  less  than  a  minute,  but  were  defeated  by  the  heavier 
Gardner  team  31-13. 

Saturday,  October  9,  we  were  the  guests  of  Natick  High.  Here  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  worst  defeat  suffered  by  a  Milford  team  in  years.  The  final  score 
was  51-0. 

On  Monday,  October  11,  two  days  after  the  Natick  game  we  tackled  Marl¬ 
boro.  The  team  was  just  beginning  to  respond  to  the  excellent  coaching  of  Mr. 
Riopel.  Marlboro  held  us  to  a  6-6  score,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with 
a  little  more  rest  we  would  have  taken  Marlboro  into  camp  easily. 
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On  October  16,  we  annexed  our  first  victory  at  the  expense  of  Franklin,  a 
newcomer  to  our  football  schedule.  Coach  Riopel  used  an  entire  second  team 
during  the  last  half.  The  final  score  was  19-0. 

On  the  following  Saturday  we  defeated  Northbridge  7-6  in  a  hard,  close 
game.  A  pass  from  Lombardi  to  Murray  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  game 
saved  the  day. 

On  October  30,  the  powerful  Framingham  eleven  invaded  Town  Park 
and  returned  home  with  a  20-0  victory.  However,  the  local  boys  did  well  to 
hold  them  as  well  as  they  did. 

Our  next  objective  was  Maynard.  Here,  however,  our  hopes  of  capturing 
the  League  Pennant  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Maynard  defeated  us  13-6 
in  a  slow  game  entirely  lacking  in  thrills. 

The  next  Saturday,  however,  showed  a  complete  reversal  of  form.  The 
fans  saw  the  best  football  game  played  on  Town  Park  for  years,  when  Milford 
stacked  up  against  Hudson.  Hudson  was  undefeated  and  leading  the  League. 
It  was  a  fierce  battle  all  the  way  and  with  the  score  tied  6  to  6  and  but  a  few 
seconds  remaining,  Milford  scored  a  field-goal  which  clinched  the  victory. 

We  had  little  trouble  defeating  Westboro  on  the  following  Saturday  7-0. 
It  was  a  good  clean  game,  but  Milford’s  goal  line  was  never  threatened. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  travelled  to  Clinton  for  the  last  game  of  the 
season.  The  local  boys  outplayed  Clinton  all  the  way,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  game  a  Clinton  back  recovered  a  Milford  fumble  on  his  own  five 
yard  line  and  raced  95  yards  for  the  only  score  of  the  game. 

The  members  of  the  squad  that  gave  their  utmost  to  make  the  season  a  suc¬ 
cess  were:  Captain  Bowen,  MacLachlan,  Lombardi,  Shaw,  Murray,  Abretti 
Ramelli,  Ferrucci,  Sibson,  Carlson,  Torosian,  Griswold,  Morcone,  Birmingham, 
Bates,  and  Brown,  all  letter  men,  and  Egan,  Fitzgerald,  Higgiston,  Moore, 
Cenedella,  Conlin,  O’Donnell,  and  Ruggiero. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Quirk,  our  principal,  for  his  ceaseless  efforts  in 
our  behalf. 

Lloyd  Bowen,  ’27. 


SLIGHTLY  REVISED. 

An  Englishman,  just  returning  to  London  from  a  visit  over  here,  was  very 
much  impressed  with  our  current  slang  phrase,  “So’s  your  old  man.” 

In  telling  his  friends  about  his  visit  he  said :  “They  have  a  very  clevah  say¬ 
ing  over  theyah  jus’  now.  When  a  man  wants  to  pun,  so  to  speak,  another  friend, 
he  simply  says,  ‘Your  Fawther  is  the  same  way.’  Haw,  haw!  Clevah,  isn’t  it? 
Haw,  haw !” 


Teacher: — “I  have  went.  That’s  wrong,  isn’t  it?” 
Pupil : — “Yes,  ma’am.” 

Teacher: — “Why  is  it  wrong?” 

Pupil : — “Because  you  ain’t  went  yet.” — Ex. 


M.  H.  S.  BASEBALL  TEAM, 


1927 


M.  H.  S.  FOOTBALL  TEAM,  1926 
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OUR  BASE-BALL  TEAM. 


This  year  we  had  a  noble  team ; 

It  suffered  but  two  defeats : 

But  that  fact  only  goes  to  prove 
M.  H.  S.  is  seldom  beat. 

“Jack”  Merrilees  was  there  at  first, 

A  quick  and  active  worker ; 

And  many  a  clever  hit  and  catch 
Showed  us  he  was  no  shirker. 

Many  a  hard  and  difficult  stop, 

Apd  many  a  needed  run 
Are  credited  to  “Alphie”  Shaw; 

At  second  his  playing  was  done. 

“Ken”  Crandall  sure  made  some  shortstop ; 

He  hardly  missed  a  ball. 

And  then  again,  while  up  at  bat, 

He  won  the  praise  of  all. 

MacLachlan  played  his  game  at  third. 

“Three  cheers”  for  Captain  “Bill”  ! 

For  at  the  bat,  and  in  the  field 
His  playing  proved  his  skill. 

Our  pitcher  sure  was  unsurpassed, 

For  Peterson  held  his  own. 

The  twirling  and  amazing  curves 
Gave  “Cykie”  great  renoun. 

A  little  fellow  at  home-plate 

We  know  as  “Dick”  Ferrucci ; 

He  proved  himself  to  be  pretty  “big” 

And  performed  his  every  duty. 

In  left,  we  had  “Jim”  Higgiston, 

A  sturdy  and  active  lad  ; 

And  many  a  home-run  did  he  stop 
When  things  looked  mighty  bad. 

In  right  field  “Shadow”  Bowen  shone 
And  caught  all  the  balls  that  came ; 
And  at  the  bat  he  shone  again ; 

Lie  saved  us  many  a  game. 

“Ernie”  Lombardi  held  his  ground 
Way  out  in  centre  field; 

And  by  his  clever  “bunts”  and  such 
He  proved  a  player  real. 
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And  then  there  were  some  faithful  subs, 

Ready  to  do  their  best ; 

And  when  we  found  ourselves  in  need 
They  helped  us  out,  you  bet ! 

Great  praise  and  words  of  credit  are  due 
Our  coach — Mr.  Riopel, 

For  “Hop’s”  hard  work  was  not  in  vain, 

As  we  can  truly  tell. 

To  him  and  the  boys  we  wish  success, 

Success  throughout  the  years. 

Let’s  get  to-gether  now, — 1-2-3! 

Three  well  deserved  loud  cheers ! 

Catherine  M.  Moran,  ’27. 


WOULDN’T  THE  SHOCK  BE  FATAL  IF:— 

We  had  a  new  High  school? 

There  was  no  school  Monday  when  Tuesday  was  a  holiday? 
Lloyd  Stowers  forgot  to  give  his  opinions? 

Rosen  heard  a  remark  the  first  time? 

Sydney  Solomon  forgot  to  pass  some  side  remarks? 

Room  8  didn’t  whisper? 

Miss  Bureau  said  “unprepared”  in  expression? 

Kizer  lost  his  smile? 

“Dick”  Ferrucci  winked  at  the  girls? 

Ernie  Lombardi  lost  his  million-dollar  smile? 

Miss  Connolly  sat  still  one  minute? 

Miss  C.  Moran  forgot  to  have  her  hair  marcelled? 

Miss  Perna  kept  still  a  whole  period? 

The  eight  o’clock  bell  failed  to  ring? 

Callery  flunked  English  A? 

Miss  Ireland  stopped  giggling  for  one  period? 

Miss  Murphy  forgot  how  to  sing? 

Miss  Bullard  had  a  pencil? 

Carlson  failed  to  argue  in  class? 

Bowen  didn’t  look  bored? 

Miss  Black  didn’t  start  reciting  with  “well”? 

Crandall  paid  attention  to  his  lessons? 

Miss  Bragg  talked  above  a  whisper? 

Carlson  didn’t  blush  ? 

Miss  Ryan  forgot  to  teach  Burke’s  Speech? 

Miss  Fiorani  was  wide  awake  in  English  A? 


“Sir,  your  daughter  has  promised  to  become  my  wife.” 

“Well,  don’t  come  to  me  for  sympathy;  you  might  know  something  would 
happen  to  you,  hanging  around  here  five  nights  a  week.” 
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MADE  PLAIN. 

“Why  are  we  so  late,  Mr.  Conductor?” 

“Well,  madame,  you  see,  the  train  in  front  was  behind,  and  this  one  was 
behind  before  besides.” — Ex. 


SING  TO  TUNE  “AMERICA.” 

My  auto,  ’tis  of  thee,  short  road  to  poverty — of  thee  I  chant ;  I  blew  a  pile 
of  dough  on  you  three  years  ago ;  now  you  refuse  to  go,  or  won’t,  or  can’t, 
Through  town  and  countryside,  you  were  my  joy  and  pride — O  happy  day!  I 
loved  thy  dandy  hue,  thy  nice  white  tires  new ;  but  now  it  seems  you’re  thru  in 
every  way.  To  thee,  old  rattle  box,  came  many  bumps  and  knocks — for  thee  I 
grieve.  Badly  thy  top  is  torn,  frayed  are  thy  seats  and  worn ;  the  whooping 
cough  affects  thy  horn,  I  do  believe.  Thy  perfume  swelled  the  breeze,  while  folks 
would  choke  and  wheeze,  as  we  pass  by.  I  paid  for  thee  a  price,  ’twould  buy  a 
mansion  twice;  now  folks  are  yelling  “Ice,”  I  wonder  why.  Thy  motor  has  the 
grippe,  thy  spark  plug  has  the  pip — what  woe  is  thine!  I,  too,  have  suffered  chills, 
fatigue  and  kindred  ills,  to  meet  thy  repair  bills,  since  thou  art  mine.  Gone  is  my 
bank  roll  now,  no  more  ’twould  choke  a  cow,  as  once  before.  Yet  if  I  had  the 
dough,  so  help  me  John,  I’d  go  and  buy  the  whole  Auto  Show  and  speed  some 
more. — Ex. 


NOT  HIS  FAULT. 

Husband  (loaded  down  with  baggage  at  the  R.  R.  station)  :  “I’m  sorry  that 
I  didn’t  bring  the  piano  with  me.” 

Wife: — “Now  don’t  try  to  be  funny.” 

Husband : — “I’m  not ;  I  left  the  tickets  on  the  piano.” — Ex. 


“Where  is  Atoms?” 

“Atoms?  You  mean  Athens,  don’t  you?” 

“No;  Atoms.  The  place  where  everything  is  blown  to.” — Ex. 


Reporter: — “I  know  a  person  who  has  lived  in  one  room  all  his  life.” 
Editor: — “Good.  Get  an  interview  right  away.  Who  is  he?” 
Reporter  : — '“Our  three-weeks  old  baby  !” — Ex. 
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EPITAPHS. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Murray; 
He  left  this  world  in  a  terrible  hurry. 


Lombardi  desired  to  be  a  songbird  grand ; 
So  we  buried  him  here  in  the  Rio  Grande. 


MacLachlan  joined  the  Angels’  choir : 
Now  he  can  sing  to  his  heart’s  desire. 


She: — “Daddy  always  gives  me  a  book  as  a  birthday  gift.” 
He: — “What  a  splendid  library  you  must  have!” 


Maid: — “Shall  I  take  this  rug  out  and  shake  it?” 

Student: — “That  ain’t  no  rug!  It’s  my  room-mate’s  bath  towel!” 


THAT’LL  DO  FOR  HIM. 

“Why  do  you  feed  every  tramp  that  comes  along?”  said  the  husband  irrit¬ 
ably.  “They  never  do  anything  for  you.” 

“No,”  replied  the  wife;  “but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  a  man  eat 
a  meal  without  finding  fault  with  the  cooking.” 


GRAVE  COMPLAINTS. 

Willie  was  dejectedly  walking  home  from  school  and  his  woe-begone  ap¬ 
pearance  attracted  the  attention  of  a  kind-hearted  old  lady. 

“What  is  troubling  you,  my  little  man?”  she  asked. 

“Dyspepsia  and  rheumatism,”  replied  Willie. 

“Why,  that’s  absurd,”  remarked  the  old  lady.  “How  can  that  be?” 
“Teacher  kept  me  in  after  school  because  I  couldn’t  spell  them,”  was  Willie’s 
dismal  answer. 


Morris: — “Last  night  I  asked  her  if  I  could  see  her  home.” 

Clancy: — “And  what  did  she  say?” 

Morris: — “She  said,  ‘Why,  certainly,  I’ll  send  you  a  picture  of  it  tomorrow.’  ” 


There  was  a  young  lady  in  Lynn 
Who  was  so  exceedingly  thin 
That  when  she  essayed 
To  drink  lemonade, 

She  slipped  through  the  straw  and  fell  in. — Ex. 


‘Why  do  you  come  to  me  for  help  again?  Haven’t  you  any  close  relatives?” 
“Yes,  that’s  the  reason  I  come  to  you.” 
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Little  Richard:— “Mother,  may  I  have  a  nickel  for  that  man  who  is  crying 
outside  ?” 

Mother: — “Yes,  dear,  but  what  is  he  crying  about?” 

Little  Richard :— “He’s  crying  ‘Peanuts,  five  cents  a  bag.’  Ex. 


SAVED. 

Mrs.  Newlywed,  calling  to  husband  down  cellar:  \  ou  can  take  your  finger 

off  the  leak  in  the  water  pipe  now.” 

Mr.  Newlywed: — “Thank  goodness,  has  the  plumber  come  at  last?” 

Mrs.  Newlywed: — “No,  the  house  is  on  fire. 


NO  TIME  FOR  FOOLISHNESS. 

Five  minutes  after  the  tardy-gong  had  sounded,  the  principal  saw  a  little 
fellow  scampering  toward  the  first-grade  room.  “See  here,  young  man,”  said  he, 
“I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“L  ain’t  got  time  to  talk  to  you,  I’m  late  already,”  replied  the  breathless 
youngster,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  his  classroom. 


She:— “What  beautiful  flowers!  Why,  isn’t  there  still  a  little  dew  on  them?” 
He:— (blushing  furiously)— “Yes,  but  I’ll  pay  it  before  long.” 


An  M.  H.  S.  student  named  Callery 
At  the  dance  stayed  up  in  the  gallery; 
Why  he  did  can  be  seen 
For  there  must  have  been 
Six  pretty  girls  around  Callery. 


A  studious  pupil  is  Ferrucci; 

The  reason  is  plain,  for  you  see 
He  stays  up  all  night 
And  by  the  lamp  light 
Peruses  his  beloved  Chemistry. 

J.  L. 


A  baseball  player  named  Bowen 

Said  he  would  show  the  boys  how  to  throw  ’em. 

But  he  had  a  weak  right 

And  though  he  threw  with  all  his  might, 

The  best  he  could  send  was  a  low  one. — J.  L. 


Friend: — “Will  your  people  be  surprised  when  you  graduate?” 
John: — “No,  they’ve  been  expecting  it  for  several  years.” 
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Tim — “Shay!  Do  you  know  Brown?” 
Jim — “What’s  his  name?” 

Tim— “Who?” 

Jim — “Brown  !” 


Drowning  Man  : — “Help  !  Aid  !  Succor  !  I  can’t  swim  !” 
Absent-minded  Prof.: — “That’s  nothing;  I  can’t  play  the  bass  viol!” 


A  LIMERICK. 

As  a  beauty,  I’m  not  a  great  star 

There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far; 

But  my  face,  I  don’t  mind  it, 

Because  I’m  behind  it, 

It’s  the  people  in  front  that  I  jar. 

—Ex. 


FATHER  TIME  REACHED  OUT. 

I  woke  to  look  upon  a  face 
Silent,  white  and  cold  ; 

O  friend,  the  agony  I  felt 
Can  never  half  be  told. 

We’d  lived  together  but  a  year 
To  soon,  it  seemed,  to  see 
Those  gentle  hands  outstretched  and  still 
That  toiled  so  hard  for  me. 

My  waking  thoughts  had  been  of  one 
Who  now  to  sleep  had  dropped. 

’Twas  hard  to  realize,  O  my  friend, 

My  Ingersoll  had  stopped.  — Ex. 


Teacher — “Who  can  give  me  a  sentence  using  the  word  ‘avaunt’?” 
Little  Abie: — “Avaunt  what  avaunt  when  avaunt  it.” — Ex. 


“Will  ye  be  looking  here?”  demanded  an  Irishman  of  the  waiter.  “This 
lobster  do  be  after  having  only  one  claw.” 

Aha  !  exclaimed  the  waiter,  expert  through  long  practice  at  this  sort  of 

thing.  \  ou  see,  lobsters  often  fight  each  other  and  occasionally  one  loses  a 
claw.” 

“Aha,  yourself!”  replied  Pat,  pushing  back  his  plate,  “that  being  the  case, 
bring  me  the  winner.” 


. .  .  Alfter,  watching  her  father,  who  was  a  doctor,  test  the  heart  and 
ittle  brother,  she  said:  “Get  any  new  stations,  daddy?” 
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Stranger: — “Tell  me,  have  any  big  men  ever  been  born  in  this  city?” 
Native: — “No,  sir,  only  babies.” — Ex. 


Corporal : — “I  hear  that  the  drill  sergeant  called  you  a  blockhead.” 
Private: — “No,  he  didn’t  make  it  that  strong.” 

Corporal: — “What  did  he  actually  say?” 

Private: — “Put  on  your  hat;  here  comes  a  woodpecker.” 


Hiram: — “Well,  sir,  my  shotgun  let  out  a  roar  and  there  lay  a  dead  wolf 
ahead  of  us.” 

Bored  Boarder: — “How  long  had  it  been  dead?” 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF:— 

Miss  McTiernan  didn’t  smile? 

Callery  was  given  a  lecture? 

MacLachlan  didn’t  chew  gum? 

Drew  didn’t  do  his  homework? 

Bowen  and  MacLachlan  were  separated? 

All  the  typewriters  broke  on  the  same  day? 

Lynch  lost  his  smile? 

Miss  Ozella  couldn’t  Charleston? 

O’Donnell  ran  all  the  way  to  school? 

Cookies  were  given  to  all  seniors  free  at  recess  time? 
Juliani  forgot  to  chuckle? 

Miss  Bragg  shouted? 

Rosen  was  in  a  hurry? 

Srabian  couldn’t  play  a  fiddle? 

Miss  Ryan  forgot  all  about  Woolley’s  Handbook? 
All  the  seniors  received  100  per  cent,  in  spelling? 
Mazzarelli  got  on  the  honor  roll? 

Lombardi  forgot  to  smile? 

Solomon  was  skinny? 

Stowers  combed  his  hair? 

Miss  Palm  forgot  her  History  A? 

MacLachlan  wasn’t  popular? 

Crandall  didn’t  smile  at  the  girls? 

Miss  Palm  talked  back  to  the  teachers? 

Ferrucci  flunked  a  subject? 

Stowers  forgot  to  use  long  words? 

Miss  Mastroianni  wore  her  hair  straight? 


She: — “Why  don’t  you  marry  her?  She’s  wise  as  well  as  beautiful.” 

He: — “But,  my  dear,  I  don’t  want  to  marry  anyone  wise  or  beautiful.  I 
want  to  marry  you.” — Ex. 
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WORTH  THIRTY  CENTS. 

“1  gave  a  man  fifty  cents  for  saving  my  life.” 
“What  did  he  do?” 

“Gave  me  back  twenty  cents  change.” 


DANGER. 

Miss  Newly  Rich  (who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Egypt.) — “Oh,  the 
pyramids  were  wonderful  and  just  covered  with  hieroglyphics.” 

Grandma: — “Sakes  alive!  Did  ye  git  any  of  them  on  ye?” — Ex. 


Frank  Marino 

Cement  Blocks 

16 14  Cedar  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  952-R 

RISEBERG’S 
Clothing  for  the  Whole  Family 

1 50  Main  Street  “On  The  Square’’ 
Milford  Store  Phone  488-NV 


Joseph  A.  Visconti  &  Co. 

Sewer,  Water,  Earth,  Rock  Excavation. 
Concrete  Masonry  and  Stone  Foundation 
Landscape  Gardening 

8 

9  GENOA  AVENUE,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
Telephone  Conn. 


Compliments  of . 

SNOW’S 

I  2  1  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

M.  S.  McMahon 

HEATING  and  PLUMBING 

II  Court  Street,  Tel.  Milford  1125 

8 

It  Pays  to  Consult  McMAHON 

Compliments  of . 

A  FRIEND 
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Miscoe  Ginger  Ale 

A  Beverage  of  the  Best  Quality 

Manufactured  Directly  from  Nature’s  Pure  Mineral  Spring  Water 


Try  a  bottle  or  a  case.  It  is  invigorating  and  refreshing.  Note  its 
snappy,  pleasing  taste.  You  will  find  it  different  from  all  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  the  high  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ingredients 

used  in  its  manufacture. 

ORDER  A  CASE  FROM  YOUR  GROCER. 


MISCOE  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 

When  you  want  a  real  drink,  ask  for  Miscoe. 

MENDON,  MASSACHUSETTS  -  Telephone  756-J 


The  Direct  Way  to  a  Preferred  Position 

High  School  Graduates  select  Bryant-Stratton  College  for 
their  higher  business  training. 

Two-year  courses  leading  to  State  Authorized  Degrees  in 
Business  Administration,  Higher  Accounting,  Secretarial 
and  Commercial  Teacher  Training. 

Finishing  Secretarial  and  General  Business  courses  prepare 
for  immediate  placement. 

Summer  School,  July  11  to  August  19. 

Sixty-fifth  year  begins  September  6. 

Send  for  New  Catalog  or  Booklets  “A  College  Degree  in 
Business’’  or  ‘‘The  Executive  Secretary.” 

Bryant-Stratton 

College 

of  Business  Administration 

Founded  1863 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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THE  OAK,  LILY  AND  IVY. 


Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

a 

A  Friend 

• 

CENEDELLA 

GEORGE  D.  VIRES 
Confectionery 

70  Central  Street  Milford 

& 

■ - - — 

COMPANY 

Compliments  of . 

a 

WILLIAM  A.  MURRAY,  Esq 

M.  H.  S.  1907 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Headquarters  for  Everything 

DR.  R.  E.  ELLSWORTH 

Musical  and  Electrical 

Maytag  Washers 

Dentist 

BEACON  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

117  MAIN  STREET 

Miliord,  -  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of.... 

LOUIS  VILENSKY 

Junk  and  Cattle  Dealer 

J.  F.  CATUSI,  Esq. 

17  Green  Street 

Telephone  24-X  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

JOHN  BEGIAN 

TAXI 

Tel.  1111 

E.  H.  NEISTEIN 

Junk  Deader 

76“  Depot  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Call  11 -M 

WILCOX’S  HAND  MADE  ICE  CREAM 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

The  Old  Reliable  Store  Formerly  the  Gillon  Spa 
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AVERY  &  WOODBURY  COMPANY 

212  to  214  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Interior  Decorators,  Hous  e  Furnishers,  Cut  Glass 

SILVERWARE 


Compliments  of . 

/ 

Compliments  of . 

Berkeley  Textile  Company 

MILFORD  GAZETTE 

209  MAIN  ST.,  Telephone  178-M 

PAUL  WILLIAMS 

Compliments  of . 

Insurance  Broker 

DILLON  BROS. 

4  Poplar  Street 

Tel.  192-W  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Tel.  544-M  Office  Hours  8-12 — 1-5 

Dr.  H.  Ellis  worth  Morse 

Optical  Specialist 

Suite  5,  Thayer  Building 

219  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

A.  H.  SWEET  CO.,  Inc. 

Registered  Pharmacists 

Compliments  of . 

W.  J.  WALKER 

Baker  Block  -  Milford 

2  1  3  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford  Savings  Bank  236  Main  Street>  Miiford> Mass- 

Open  every  business  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  except  Saturday. 

Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Deposits  commence  to  draw  interest  on  the  TENTH  DAY  of  Each  Month. 
Dividends  are  payable  on  and  after  the  Third  Saturday  April  and  October. 
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H.  M.  CURTISS 
COAL  AND 
LUMBER  CO. 

Shingles  and  Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Flooring,  Windows 
and  Doors 

a 

48  Pond  Street,  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

W.  C.  WATERS 

Builder 

S3 


25  Spruce  Street 

Milford.  -  Mass. 


J.  MASTRIANNI  &  BROS. 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 
by  Machinery 
Also  Shining  Parlor 

83  K2  East  Main  Street 
Milford,  -  Mass. 


MONTI  &  ROSSI 

Monumental  Work 

Milford,  -  Mass* 

GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Statuary  and  Carving  a  Specialty 
Building  and  Monumental  Work 

58  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  Tel.  845-W 
Residence,  8  Hayward  St.,  Tel.  362-M 


Res.  Tel.  94-R  Garage  Tel.  94-W 

ARTHUR  J.  HEROUX 

Undertaker,  Embalmer  and  Funeral 

Director 

263  Main  Street,  Taxies  for  all 
occasions 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Night  Calls,  8  Prentice  Ave. 


Compliments  of . 

Zorzi’s  Collegians 


JOSEPH  MORCONE 
23  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 

Bonded  Banker  Steamship  Agent 

Notary  Public  Justice  of  the  Peace 
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B.  VITALINI 

Dependable 
Coal  Service 

i 

kos: 

Tel.  593-R  Milford,  Mass. 

T.  E.  MORSE  &  CO. 

5  South  Bow  Street 
Painting  and  Decorating 
Paints  and  Wall  Paper  for  Sale 

RICE’S  CLOTHING 
STORE 

Central  Street  Milford 

J.  A.  TYLER 

Manufacturer  of 
Shoe  Racks 

Screens,  Sawing  and 


J.  F.  HICKEY 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

224  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Woonsocket  Mills  Remnant 
Store 

All  kinds  of  yard  goods  and  dry  goods 
Latest  dress  patterns  a  specialty 

91  and  95  Main  Street  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

FRANK  J.  HYNES 

Transportation  Anywhere 

Anytime 
Telephone  41-R 


ESMOND  SQUARE 
STORE 

Tobacco,  Confectionery  and 
Ice  Cream 

Sunday  and  Daily  Papers 
O.  D.  COSTELLO,  Prop. 
Tel.  284-J. 


Planing 
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Compliments  of . 

VOLK’S 

Where  Quality  is  Higher 

Than  Price 

Volk’s  Dry  Goods 

MELVIN  SAND  CO. 

1  06  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  6 1 9 

Compliments  of . 

29 

JOHN  E.  HIGGISTON 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

Cedar  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

26  Spruce  Street  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  NUGENT 

Dentist 

BEN  LANCISI 

a 

MILFORD,  -  MASS. 

CHARLES  E.  COONEY 

Compliments  of . 

DRY  GOODS 

R 

G.  W.  WOOD 

222  Main  Street,  Milford 
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Compliments  of . 

The  Home  National  Bank 

Capital,  $130,000 
Surplus  and  Profits  $180,000 
Commercial  Accounts  Savings  Accounts 

MILFORD,  MASS. 


JAMES  LALLY 

Dealer  in 

FLOUR 

GRAIN  and 

HAY 

9  Exchange  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

HENRY  VOLK 

Soloist  and  Instructor  of 

the  Violin 

Tel.  5  7-M,  Studio  35  Pleasant  St. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

BABY  ROSE  CIGAR 

Mfg. 

CLIFFORD  A.  COOK 

Compliments  of . 

ELDREDGE  &  SON 

Wall  Paper 

Duco 

T.  F.  FLANIGAN 

and 

DuPont  Paints 

42  Exchange  Street  -  Milford 
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ZEbe  (Ibarlescraft  flbtess 

43  Exchange  Street 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Commercial  Printing,  Color  and  Halftone 
Printing,  Wedding  Stationery,  Finest  Correspondence 
Papers,  Embossed  and  Engraved  Work. 


This  Book  was  Printed  by  Cbe  (XbatlCSCraft  fl>te00 


We  Are  Happiest 
Then 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
have  you  consult  us  about 
any  one  of  your  financial 
problems. 

And  if  we  are  able  to  ren¬ 
der  you  a  service  we  are 
truly  happy. 

8 

MILFORD  NATIONAL 
BANK 

An  Old  Bank  with  a 
Young  Spirit 


{J\£eu)  lodes  of 

Sunny  Colors  and  Youthful  Styles 

in 

Coats ,  T)ressesf  Hats 
For  Women  and  <JI£isses 

Virgie-Earl  Company 

2  1  5  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

NOLAN  BROTHERS 


oW 


r 

lothiNG  C£ 


JVIILiFORD,  MASS. 


157  Main  Street 
New  Store  New  Goods 

Featuring  Goodimate  Blue  Serge  Suits 

Smartly  tailored  and  designed  to  provide  Style  and  Value 
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Established  1869  Incorporated  1919 

We  are  Headquarters  for 

Silk  Hosiery 

as  well  as  for  Groceries,  Flour  and  Grain 
Gordon  Dye  are  the  best  and  we  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  profit. 


No.  L275 

$  .89 

3  pair 

$2.50 

No.  H480 

$1.45 

3  pair 

$4.00 

No.  H290 

$1.75 

3  pair 

$4.75 

No.  LH300 

$1.95 

3  pair 

$5.50 

No.  725  V  Line 

$2.25 

3  pair 

$6.25 

Use  the  phone. 

We  deliver. 

Henry  Patrick  Company 

Service  Store  -  Hopedale,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


A.  B.  MORSE 
Druggist 


CHICK’S  SHINING  PARLOR 
3  Pine  Street 
Open  Sunday  Mornings 
Shoes  Dyed 


MELINE  BROTHERS 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Wallpaper,  Paints  and  Hardware 
35  Central  Street,  Milford 

Tel.  535-W 


Compliments  of . 

Milford  Grain 
Company 

Dealers  in 

Hay,  Grain,  Straw, 
Mason’s  Supplies 

a 

Beach  Street  Phone  Conn. 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOLS  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


AND 

ENGINEERING 


FOUR  YEAR  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  IN 


BUSINESS 

ACCOUNTING 

CIVIL 

MECHANICAL 

ELECTRICAL 

CHEMICAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 
AND  FINANCE 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING 


LEADING  TO  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 

THE  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 


Alternate  study  in  college  and  practice  in  the  industries  under 
supervision  affords  the  student  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  his  college  expenses. 


REGISTRATION 

Students  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  September  or  Jan¬ 
uary  may  be  ready  for  the  Sophomore  work  before  the  following 
September. 


Catalog  and  information  sent  upon  request. 


Northeastern  University 

Department  of  Admissions 
Milton  J.  Schlagenhauf,  Director 
Boston,  17,  Massachusetts 
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F.  G.  KERR 

Monumental  Company 

Successor  to  A.  C.  Kinney 

ALL  KINDS  OF  CEMETERY  WORK 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

MONUMENTS 

Tablets  and  Headstones 

Lettering  a  Specialty 

South  Bow  St.,  Milford,  Tel.  521  -W 

Real  Estate  Bought  and  Sold 

AT  GRADUATION  TIME 

Your  friends  expect 
your  photograph 

Special  prices  to  graduates 

MILFORD  FURNITURE  CO. 

m 

“We  make  a  home 

W.  A.  Flannery 

Out  of  a  house.*' 

Photographer 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

224  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 

Compliments  of . 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Tel.  Office  225-W  House  225-R 

FULLER  &  WILSON 

X.  Xucbtni  &  Son 

BOSTON  AND  MILFORD 

EXPRESS 

Compliments  of...... 

Compliments  of . 

JOSEPH  H.  DOYLE,  Esq. 

ALFRED  J.  OLIVER,  D.M.D. 

Compliments  of . 

HleianOer  ©t®iannantonto 

flDUtorb,  dDass. 
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P.  Eugene  Casey 

“ The  man  who  makes  everybody  happy.” 


Compliments  of. 


Dr.  William  J.  Clancy 


MILFORD, 


MASS. 


Compliments  of. 


GUIDO  SABATINELLI 

Masonry  Construction 
Residence,  Franklin  St.,  Tel.  410 


Compliments  of. 


DR.  B.  F.  HARTMAN 


Veterinarian 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Phone  1266-R 


MILFORD  DYE  HOUSE 

CLEANSERS,  DYERS,  TAILORS 
The  only  Dye  House  in  Milford  or  in  the 
radius  of  25  miles  doing  business 
direct  with  the  public  and  the  public  only. 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

M.  T.  HAYES  JERRY’S 

Tel.  1034  98 Main  St.  Tel.l213M  25CedarSt. 

Colbert,  the  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 


Q 

sjjp 

A 


5-7  Pine  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Store  411-W 


LEO  DeFILIPPIS,  CUSTOM  TAILOR 

OVER  A.  &  P.  GROCERY  STORE  118  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 


Every  Day  of  the  Year  You  Gan 

“Save  with  Safety” 
at  Y our  Rexall  Store 


Neilan’s  Drug  Store 

201  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

YEE  PAH  WAH 

EX-SERVICE  MAN 

HAND  LAUNDRY 

76  MAIN  STREET  MILFORD,  MASS. 

Price  List* 


Shirts 

15c. 

Gents  Pajamas 

Spreads 

35c, 

Silk  Shirts 

26 

pair  25 

Table  Cloths 

Collars 

03 

Socks  pr.  05 

25  to  35 

Ladies  Shirt 

Sheets  16 

White  Coats 

25 

Waists 

25 

Pillow  Cases  08 

Overalls 

25 

Under  shirts 

10 

Dress  shirts  25 

Gents  White 

Union  Suits 

16 

Ladies  White 

Waists 

25 

B.V.D  Union 

Uniform  65 

Neckties 

05 

Suits 

15 

Night  gownsl5 

Curtains 

Handkerchief  03  Under  pr  60  to  70 


Drawers  10  Towels  08  to  04 
First  Class  Work  Guaranteed 


EXCHANGE  STREET  BAKERY 

JOSEPH  F.  MAIN1NI,  Prop. 
Specialty  of 

Doughnuts,  Wedding  and  Birthday 
Cakes  and  All  Kinds  of  Pastry 
Telephone  1304-J  Milford,  Mass. 


For  your  health  eat  good  fruit 


Compliments  of 


The  Tampa  Fruit  Company 


176  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 


A  FRIEND 


Harry  B.  Torosian  &  Sons 


RICHARD  HEALY  COMPANY 

512  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER 

Women’s,  Misses  and  Children’s 

Finest  Apparel 


v;«r 


-  -jr  .  '  »*: 


TATE 


INTERSTATE 


HEATRE 


THEATRE  CORP 


, 


Milford’s  Leading  Theatre 


EST  PHOTOPLAYS 
EST  STAGE  ATTRACTIONS 
IGGEST  HITS 
ETTER  COMFORT 
F.  KEITH-ALBEE  VAUDEVILLE 


Cool  as  the  Mountains  or  Beach  for  the  Summer  with  a  modern 


Ventilating  and  Cooling  System — Exclusive  Frazee  Organ  4  Rest 


Rooms — Follow  the  Crowd! — GET  THE  STATE  HABIT! 
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Compliments  of . 

JERRY’S 

GREEN  STORES,  Inc. 

French  Dry  Cleaners  and  Dyers 

186  Main  Street 

87  Main  Street,  Tel.  750 

5c  to  $1.00 

MILFORD,  MASS. 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

LARKIN  BROTHERS 

WILLIAM  J.  MOORE,  Esq. 

Milford,  Mass. 

BULLARD’S  TIRE  SHOP 

Clark  &  Shaughnesy,  Props. 

Supplies,  Accessories 

Coal  and  Wood 

FISK  TIRES 

Lehigh  Coal  a  Specialty 

OPPOSITE 

45  Pearl  Street,  Tel.  504-M 

THE  TOWN  HALL 

Yard,  Depot  Sq.,  Milford,  Mass.  Tel.  900 

Compliments  of . 

WE  WASH  EVERYTHING 

Miss  Alma  E.  Sweet 

BUT  THE  BABY 

SHERMAN’S  LAUNDRY 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

32  Exchange  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

59  School  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Tel.  252 
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Compliments  of . 

Sam  Goldberg’s  Dept.  Store 

37  Central  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

THE 

EXCELL  BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

ANNA  LAQUIDARA,  Prop. 


THE  ELITE 
MILLINERY 

Ladies'  and  Children's 
WEARING  APPAREL  &  SPECIALTY 

SHOP. 

120  MAIN  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Compliments  of 


BURKE’S  PHARMACY 


Compliments  of 


lc  to  99c  Store 


1  77  and  1  79  Main  Street,  Milford 


Compliments  of . 

THE  OUTFIT 

195  MAIN  ST. 

Milford's  Largest  Clothing  Store 

Compliments  of . 

SOUTH  END  GROCERY 

J.  V.  CAREY  &  F.  L.  KIRBY 

Alfred  B.  Cenedella 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law 

3  Baker  Building 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

A  Good  Place  to  Trade 

STONE  FURNITURE  CO., 
Inc. 

THE  STORE  OF  LOW  PRICES 

80  Main  Street 


Compliments  of  2)r<  1Rorr\>  fllMett 
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JERRY  L.  ROSSETTI 

NICHOLAS  COSTRINO 

BUILDER 

Shoe  Repairing 

and 

Elndicott-Johnson  Shoes  and 

General  Contractor 

Rubbers — Shoe  Shine 

19  West  Walnut  Street  Milford 

12  Exchange  Street  Milford 

Tel.  1496-W 

Compliments  of . 

South  End  Confectionery 

WYZAN  BROS. 

Frank  J.  Kavanaugh 

Women’s  Specialty  Shop 

Compliments  of . 

Milford 

J.  P.  Brown 

SEAVERS  EXPRESS 

Compliments  of . 

Milford  to  Worcester 

Madame  Lebbossiere  Roche 

Milford  to  Providence 

PHONES 

Milford  510 

Worcester  Park  1512 

Providence  Gaspee  7479 

Beauty  Shoppe 

Compliments  of . 

Tels.  1300  1155-J  Est.  1914 

GILLON  BROTHERS 

TOWN  TAXI  CO. 

B.  CERUTI 

Taxi  Service  and  Baggage  Transfer 

a 

MILFORD,  -  MASS. 

Weddings,  Funerals  and  Private  Parties 
Given  Special  Attention 

Buick  Seven  Passenger  Sedans 
DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 
Washing,  Greasing  and  Polishing  Cars 

MILFORD, 


MASS. 
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Carnations 

for  all  Occasions 

at 


Howard’s  Greenhouses 

1 50  South  Main  Street 


Joseph  J.  Fahey 

Firestone  Tires,  Accessories 

Vulcanizing 
Gas,  Oil,  Supplies 
Lincoln  Square  Tel.  1258-M 

Milford  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Co. 

a 


Something  for  Every  one 

HELEN’S  ®  PLAGE 

Good  Things  to  Eat 

Home  Coolcing 

224  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 
Helen  F.  Lebbossiere 


S.  Mazzarelli  &  Sons 

MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS 
and  BAKERS 

Telephone  Connection 

1  7  Genoa  Ave.,  Milford,  Mass. 


MANNING’S  SHOES 


WEAR  WELL 


241  Main  Street,  Milford 


SPECIAL  MODELS 

In 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CLOTHES 

also  Sport  Trousers  and 
Sport  Sweaters 

King  Brothers 

Clothiers 

Opera  House  Block 


Compliments  of 


Dr.  C.  E.  Whitney 


Milford,  -  Mass. 
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FRED  T.  BURNS 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
270  MAIN  STREET 


a 

Manufacturers  of 

RUBBER  SUCKERS 
IN  ALL  THE 
LATEST  COLORS 

a 


125  Central  Street,  Milford 


MORIN’S  STUDIO 

Special  Price  on  Graduation 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


1  5  4  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


George  H.  Locke 

a 

Lumber 

Builders’  Finish 
Doors 
Windows 
Blinds 

Asphalt  Shingles 
Nails  and  Hardware 

a 

GEORGE  H.  LOCKE 

MILFORD 
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MANSION  HOUSE  GARAGE 

J.  H.  Perkins,  Prop. 

Marmon  Cars 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  F.  DAMON 


EARN  A  COLLEGE  DEGREE 
IN  BUSINESS 

in  two  years 

Two-year  courses  prepare  for  business 
management,  accounting  practice,  ex¬ 
ecutive-secretarial  work,  or  commercial 
teaching. 

Free  Placement  Service.  Over  1000 
calls  a  year. 

Put  your  high  school  years  to  largest 
use  by  specialized  training  at  Bryant- 
Stratton  College. 

Enrollments  are  being  taken  for  66th 
Year  September  4. 

Write  or  call  for  catalog. 

Bryant-Stratton  College 
of  Business  Administration 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
State-Authorized  to  confer  Degrees : 

B.  B.  A.,  -  B.  Accts.  -  B.  S.  S.,  .  B.  C.  S. 


Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 
Accessories 

MAINLINE  GARAGE 

INDIAN  AGENT 

MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
Telephone  61-M 

Compliments  of . 

CAHILL’S  NEWS  AGENCY 

Washington  Block 

206  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

WERBER  &  ROSE 

INCORPORATED 

808 
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FREDERICK  A.  GOULD 

FOR 

Suits,  Corsets,  Coats,  Summer 

Hardware,  Plumbing  and 

Gowns,  Waists  and 

Heating 

Sport  Goods 

Go  to 

16-20  Exchange  Street 

M.  F.  Green's  Cloak  Store 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

200  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

SHEA  BROS. 

ARTHUR  P.  CLARRIDGE 

Meats  and  Provisions 

aoa 

i 

a 

General  Contractor 

1  2  7  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

280  Purchase  Street 

MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

William  P.  Clarke 

Compliments  of . 

a 

BROCKTON  SHOE  STORE 

Printer  and  Publisher 

aoa 

General  Commercial  Printing 

Wedding  Invitations,  etc. 

a 

MILFORD  DAILY  NEWS 

Established  1887 

Removed  to  1 1  Fayette  St.,  Milford 

The  only  Daily  Paper  in  Milford 
and  the  only  Advertising  Medium 
for  all  this  section  of  the  State. 

Telephone  Connection 

Sworn  Circulation  4,700 
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Mkeeps  fresh 

longer  because 
5,000  grocers  and 

50,000  bread  eaters 
asked  us  to  make  a 
loaf  that  would  stay 
oven  fresh.  We 
guarantee  freshness 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

ARCHER  RUBBER  CO. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

HEITIN  BROS. 

Tailors  and  Cleaners 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Tel.  668 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  E.  J.  DIXON 
Dentist 

CASEY  BUILDING 
167  M&m  Street,  Milford 


NIRO  &  NIRO 
ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND 
LIGHTING  CONTRACTORS 
Hardware,  Wallpaper, 
Window  Glass 

Home  of  Kyanize  and  Bay  State 
Paint 

67  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 


TRASK  BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  High  Class 

CYCLES  and  SUNDRIES 

Agents  for 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPHS 
and  RADIOS 

138  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

CROWELL  &  DeWITT 

Provisions  and  Fancy  Groceries 

1  1  3  Main  Street 

Compliments  of . 

JOHN  C.  RIPLEY 

The  Man  Who  Keeps  Everybody  Happy 

Real  Estate  Broker  and  Contractor 
Telephone  864- W 


Compliments  of . 

SALLY’S  TEA  ROOM 

18  Jefferson  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

DR.  F.  H.  LALLY 

R.  MARINO 

Tailor 

and  Real  Estate  Agent 
Truant  Officer 

a 

Milford,  -  Mass. 
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Compliments  of . 

John  F.  Rooney 
General  Contractor 

Milford,  Massachusetts 


Kellett  and  Clement 

Contractors  and  Builders 

4  and  8  Westbrook  Street  Tel.  449- W  and  449-R 


Delaney  and  Waldron,  Inc. 

Furniture 

128  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Milford’s  Fastest  Growing  Furniture  Store 


Agents  for  Barstow  Ranges 


Phone  158-J 


Compliments  of 


Trainor’s  Diner 
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WRIGHT  &  DITSON 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Headquarters  for  Golf,  Tennis  and  Baseball 
Supplies  and  all  essential  Clothing  for  the  above 
games. 

We  call  your  attention  to  our  very  complete 
line  of  Athletic  Shoes. 

Bathing  Suits  for  men  and  women  in  the  most 
popular  styles  and  colors. 

Send  for  our  new  Spring  and  Summer  catalog. 


F.  S.  ADAMS,  President,  H.  S.  CHADBOURNE,  Treasurer. 

TT  TE  have  a  good  assortment  of  Builders5  Hardware,  Paints,  and  all  of 
**  the  specialties  that  generally  go  with  these  lines.  We  have  a 
first-class  Plumbing  and  Tinsmithing  department. 


H.  S.  CHADBOURNE  CO. 


Successors  to  Clark,  Ellis  &  Sons 


230  Main  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


John  L.  McTiernan 


Studebaker 


Erskine 


Sales  and  Service 


Milford,  Massachusetts 
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Compliments  of 


H.  W.  Smiley 

Watches,  Glass  Rings,  etc. 

226  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  E.  SWIFT,  Esq. 


Compliments  of 


DR.  EARL  CROCKETT 

Dentist 


Milford,  -  Mass. 


Compliments  of, 


CROWN  CONFECTIONERY  CO. 


149  Main  Street 


Compliments  of...... 

JOHN  C.  LYNCH,  Esq. 

Milford,  -  Man. 

LUIGI  A.  RECCHIUTO 

Successor  to  L.  Grow  &  Son 
Manufacturer 

Truck  and  Wagon  Bodies  of  all  kinds 
Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

A  Friend 

Compliments  of . 

LOUIS  PRATT 


Milford,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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IDEAL  THEATRE 

Compliments  of . 

Matinees  2.15  Evenings  7.15 

A.  ROSENFELD 

Home  of  Best  Photo  Plays 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of.... 

MARCOVITCH  BROS. 
CENTRAL  BATTERY,  IGNITION 
and  FILLING  STATIONS 

WILLARD 

Auto  and  Radio  Batteries 

WENDELL  WILLIAMS 

CHESTER  F.  WILLIAMS 

Milford  Uxbridge 

860  34-4 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

W.  L.  &  J.  F.  POWER  CO. 

/Dias  flDars  E.  2>iantonto 

Plumbing,  Heating, 

Hardware 

B 

NU-WAY 

OIL  BURNER 

Estimates  Free 

De  LUXE  CONFECTIONERY 

B 

The  home  of  famous  Lemon  and 

Plumbers  of  Service  and 
Satisfaction 

Lime  and  Delicious  Ice  Cream 

BOB 

Telephone  1  32-J 

BUCKLE’S 

122  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

111  Main  Street  Milford 
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Cartb^  anb  ^flowers 

ANNIE  LAWLESS  STORE 


Telephone'^372  Flowers  Telegraphed  Anywhere 


ANGELO  MAZZARELLI 

Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 

and  Confectionery 
Telephone  1225-W 

77  East  Main  Street,  Milford 

WILLIAM  J.  DILLON 

DEALER  IN 

Groceries,  Fruit,  Ice  Cream 
Confectionery 

45  Depot  Street  Milford 

L.  COLABELLO  &  SONS 
Sanitary  Barber  Shop 
20  East  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

REYNOLDS’ 

Victor-Victrolas, 

Victor  Records  and  Supplies 

Musical  Instruments 
Atwater  Kent  Radios 
Sheet  Music,  Books  and  Stationery 

1  96  Main  Street 
Milford,  Massachusetts 


Eva  O’Donnell’s  Shoppe 

We  carry  a  most  complete  line  of 
gowns,  regular  and  extra  sizes 
Millinery  and  Wearing 
Apparel 

2  School  Street,  Telephone  433-R 


DR.  HERBERT  W.  SHAW 

Dentist 

a 

MILFORD,  -  MASS. 

Compliments  of . 

Thomas’  Hairdressing  Room 


CHARLES  LUFTY 
Shoes,  Clothes  and  Dry  Goods 

East  Main  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Miscoe  Ginger  Ale 

A  Beverage  of  the  Best  Quality 

Manufactured  Directly  from  Nature’s  Pure  Mineral  Spring  Water 


Try  a  bottle  or  a  case.  It  is  invigorating  and  refreshing.  Note  its 
snappy,  pleasing  taste.  You  will  find  it  different  from  all  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  of  the  high  quality  of  the  water  and  the  ingredients 

used  in  its  manufacture. 

ORDER  A  CASE  FROM  YOUR  GROCER. 


MISCOE  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY 

When  you  want  a  real  drink,  ask  for  Miscoe. 

MENDON,  MASSACHUSETTS  -  Telephone  756-J 


Compliments  of 


Compliments  of, 


WILLIAM  A.  MURRAY,  Esq 

M.  H.  S.  1907 


CENEDELLA 

& 


Compliments  of, 


COMPANY 


a 


DR.  R.  E.  ELLSWORTH 


Dentist 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Milford, 


Mass. 
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AVERY  &  WOODBURY  COMPANY 

212  to  214  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS,  HOUSE  FURNISHERS,  CUT  GLASS 

SILVERWARE 


Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

Berkeley  Textile  Company 

MILFORD  GAZETTE 

209  MAIN  ST.,  Telephone  178-M 

PAUL  WILLIAMS 

Compliments  of . 

Insurance  Broker 

DILLON  BROS. 

4  Poplar  Street 

Tel.  192-W  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Tel.  544-M  Office  Hours  8-12—1-5 

Dr.  H.  Ellsworth  Morse 
Optical  Specialist 

Suite  5,  Thayer  Building 

219  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

A.  H.  SWEET  CO.,  Inc. 

Compliments  of . 

Registered  Pharmacists 

W.  J.  WALKER 

Baker  Block  -  Milford 

2  1  3  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford  savings  Bank  236  Main  street,  MUfora,  Mass. 

Open  every  business  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.,  except  Saturday. 

Saturdays,  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

Deposits  commence  to  draw  interest  on  the  TENTH  DAY  of  Each  Month. 
Dividends  are  payable  on  and  after  the  Third  Saturday  April  and  October. 


,  ' s, 
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EDITORIAL. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


Under  smiling  June  skies,  amid  the  plaudits  of  admiring  and  well-wishing 
friends  and  relatives,  we,  the  youths  of  our  country,  enjoy  the  thrills  of  gradu¬ 
ation.  It  is  our  day!  We  have  finished  our  scholastic  career  and  now  go  forth 
to  meet  and  conquer  hitherto  unknown  and  undiscovered  lands.  Flushed  with 
enthusiasm  we  are  eager  for  the  fray.  Long  years  of  tedious  toil  at  what  to 
us  seemed  interminably  uninteresting  books  have  ended.  Study  is  consummated. 
It  is — Commencement ! 

We  listen  patiently  to  the  words  of  advice  and  wisdom  that  are  uttered 
by  those  who  deliver  well-known  graduation  addresses,  and  then,  laden  with 
roses,,  we  march  forward  to  receive  the  possession  of  the  scroll  for  which  we 
have  labored  zealously  and  laboriously — our  diploma ! 

The  doors  of  the  school  room  close  behind  us  and  we  soon  find  ourselves 
adrift  on  a  new  and  troublesome  sea.  We  have  been  preparing  for  life.  Now 
we  are  of  it.  And  yet  in  truth,  though  we  have  cast  aside  our  school  books,  we 
have  but  begun  to  learn. 

We  have  but  begun  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  youthful  holiday  through 
the  sacrifice  of  loving  parents.  The  light  of  learning  has  but  commenced  to 
flicker.  We  are  starting  in  a  new  world  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  gaiety  beckons 
us  on  and  on. 
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But  not  only  this  memorable  day  in  June  is  Commencement.  For  each  day 
in  life  is  a  Commencement,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  an  opening  of  a  new 
vista.  We  may  meet  defeat  on  one  day,  and  on  another  we  may  receive  the 
crown  of  victory.  But  each  day  we  go  forward  in  preparation  for  that  day  of 
days  when  we  will  receive  the  announcement  of  an  eternal  award. 

Mary  Burns,  ’28. 


SALUTATORY. 


In  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1928  I  extend  to  you  all  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
At  this  time  we  wish  to  show  our  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  our  parents  and 
teachers  expended  in  our  behalf  during  the  past  four  years.  We  are  deeply 
thankful  for  the  encouragement  of  all  those  who  have  assisted  us. 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  PEACE. 


International  peace  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  issues 
that  confront  the  modern  world.  The  countries  at  large  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  peace  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  they  can  hope  for,  and  are  thus  making 
international  amity  their  chief  aim. 

Our  own  country,  the  United  States  of  America,  has  long  had  a  strong 
hatred  of  war.  Our  most  noted  countrymen  have  warned  and  striven  against 
it.  Did  not  Washington  in  his  farewell  message  as  first  president  of  the  United 
States  warn  this  country  against  “entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  spirit  of  faction  at  home”  ?  Did  not  Lincoln  use  his  power — as  both  citi¬ 
zen  and  president — to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  clashing  of  forces  from  the 
North  and  South?  Did  not  Wilson  send  several  notes  to  Germany  and  the 
other  Central  Powers  in  taking  every  precaution  against  our  entering  the  World 
War?  As  President  McKinley  once  said:  “It  has  been  recognized  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  throughout  our  national  history  that  there 
should  be  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  by  judicial  methods  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.” 

During  every  age  there  have  been  enlightened  men  who  have  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  peaceful  solution  of  disputes.  The  determination  of  international  con¬ 
troversies  by  arbitration  runs  back  to  a  very  early  time.  It  was  extensively  used 
by  the  Greeks  with  much  definiteness  and  precision,  and  with  an  intelligent  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  essentially  judicial  character.  It  was  used  in  England  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  since  the  establishment  of  our  own 
federal  government  has  been  successfully  used  by  our  national  officials. 

As  disputes  became  more  frequent  and  more  important,  the  methods  of  ar¬ 
bitration  developed  into  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Justice.  This  court  of  justice  embodies  the  principles,  the  ideals,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  American  people.  President  Harding,  under  the  advice  of 
Secretary  Hughes,  gave  his  approval  to  the  proposal  to  adhere  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  President  Coolidge,  who  in  1919-1920  had  been 
an  open  advocate  of  our  entering  the  League  of  Nations  with  mild  reservations, 
in  accepting  his  predecessor’s  mantle  adopted  the  advocacy  of  such  adherence  to 
the  Court.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  6,  1923,  he  spoke  thus  re¬ 
garding  the  situation:  “Our  foreign  policy  has  always  been  guided  by  two  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  he  one  is  the  avoidance  of  permanent  political  allliances  which  would 
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sacrifice  our  proper  independence.  The  other  is  the  peaceful  settlement  of  con¬ 
troversies  between  nations.  By  example  and  by  treaty  we  have  advocated  arbitra¬ 
tion.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  a  member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  have  sought  the  creation  of  a  permanent  world  court  of  justice.  I  am  in  all 
accord  with  both  of  these  policies.  I  favor  the  establishment  of  such  a  court 
intended  to  include  the  whole  world.  That  is  and  has  long  been  an  American 
policy.” 

Even  great  war-time  commanders  are  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.  To 
cite  merely  one  example :  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Canadian  forces  during  the  World  War,  is  “a  man  of  peace,  firmly  believing  in 
the  League  of  Nalions  and  in  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  rather  than 
in  methods  of  force.”  Surely  if  such  a  man,  a  man  who  has  seen  and  who 
knows  war,  holds  to  the  ideals  of  peace,  we  can  rest  assured  that  war  has  no 
benefit  for  a  civilized  world. 

What  is  war?  War  is  suffering,  devastation,  and  waste.  Men  suffer,  women 
suffer,  nations,  countries — the  whole  world  suffers !  Homes  are  destroyed,  fields 
are  devastated;  villages,  towns,  cities,  even  whole  nations  are  ravaged!  Food 
is  wasted ;  land  is  wasted ;  money  is  wasted ;  and  what  is  the  worst  of  all —  hu¬ 
man  lives  are  wasted ! 

In  contrast  to  this,  how  blessed  is  peace!  How  a  country  benefits  under 
its  sway !  It  is  developed  and  strengthened  in  all  ways,  morally,  physically,  and 
industrially. 

During  and  after  a  period  of  war,  morals  are  bound  to  be  lax.  With  the 
country  in  an  abnormal  state,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
assume  the  same  attitude.  No  better  example  of  the  low  tone  of  public  morality 
could  be  given  than  the  condition  after  the  World  War.  It  has  lasted  fully  ten 
years,  and  it  is  only  now  that  wre  are  beginning  to  outgrow  the  post-war  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  physical  decline  of  a  country  during  war  is  so  obvious  that  it  hardly 
needs  mentioning.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  lives  are  lost,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  is  not  the  older  people  who  are  taken,  but  it  is  rather  those  that  a 
country  needs  most — the  “flower  of  youth”  as  we  like  to  call  them — who  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  In  the  U.  S.  Civil  War,  the  total  casualty  was  nearly 
1,000,000.  In  the  recent  World  War,  the  casualty  of  France  was  3,000,000; 
that  of  Belgium  one-half  a  million.  If  a  country  were  involved  very  frequently 
in  a  war  of  this  type,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  its  very  life  would  be  drained 
from  it.  Peace,  however,  does  away  with  all  this  bloodshed  and  secures  what 
is  essential  to  a  country’s  supremacy — its  physical  strength. 

The  prosperity  of  our  country  has  long  rested  upon  constructive  labor  and 
material  progress,  both  of  them  in  striking  contrast  to  warfare. 

Industry  cannot  flourish  during  times  of  war.  War  lures  young  men  not 
to  develop,  but  to  exploit;  it  turns  them  from  the  courage  and  toil  of  industry 
to  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  war,  and  leads  them  to  forget  that  civilization 
is  the  substitution  of  law  for  war.  It  incites  their  ambitions,  not  to  irrigate, 
to  make  fertile  the  barren  plain  of  the  savage,  but  rather  to  fill  it  with  military 
posts,  to  cease  pushing  forward  industrial  action  into  new  fields,  and  to  fall 
back  upon  military  action. 

As  industrial  relations  imply  peaceful  relations,  the  natural  outcome  is  that 
our  prosperity  depends  on  peace.  In  other  words,  not  only  the  moral  and 
physical,  but  the  industrial  condition,  the  very  prosperity  of  our  country  depends 
on  peace.  As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  says:  “Not  in  an  obscure  corner,  not  in  a 
futile  Europe,  not  in  an  antiquated  appanage  where  no  onward  step  can  be 
taken  without  rebellion,  is  this  seed  of  benevolence  laid  in  the  furrow,  with  tears 
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of  hope;  but  in  this  Broad  America  of  God  and  man,  where  the  forest  is  only 
now  falling,  or  yet  to  fall,  and  the  green  earth  opened  to  the  inundation  of  em¬ 
igrant  man  from  all  quarters  of  oppression  and  guilt;  here,  where  not  a  family, 
not  a  few  men,  but  mankind shall  say  what  shall  be;  here,  we  ask,  ‘Shall  it  be 
War,  or  shall  it  be  Peace?’ 

So  it  is  for  the  great  United  States  to  determine  between  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  For  the  progress  and  benefit  of  our  country,  let  us  hope  that  the 
decision  will  be — Peace! 

Mary  Burns,  ’28. 


UNSUNG  GLORY. 


A  sign  creaked  dismally  in  the  wind.  The  crunch  of  hurried  footsteps  on 
the  snow-covered  sidewalk  suddenly  halted.  The  glare  of  a  street-light  shone  on 
two  dark  forms. 

“I  tell  you,  Ray,  submarines  are  dangerous!” 

“Yes,  Bill,  but — I  love  them!” 

“How  far  does  the  tryout  take  you,  Ray?”  the  first  voice  continued. 

The  younger  figure  straightened,  and  there  was  a  defiant  ring  in  his  voice 
as  he  answered,  “Provincetown,  Bill !” 

The  first  speaker  smiled  at  the  boyish  eagerness,  but  as  his  thoughts  deep¬ 
ened,  he  frowned. 

“Lad,”  he  said,  “watch  your  step  tomorrow !” 

The  younger  man  laughed  and  bade  his  companion  a  hurried  farewell. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon  in  the  S-40,  that  Bill’s  words  came  back 
to  him:  “Lad,  watch  your  step!”  He  thought  to  himself  that  Bill  Tyndall  was 
becoming  effeminate,  and  laughed  to  himself. 

He  glanced  at  the  young  torpedoman  and  noticed  the  weak  chin  and  shift¬ 
ing  gaze  in  his  eyes.  The  face  seemed  vaguely  familiar  to  him,  and  later  he 
found  out  that  the  man  had  been  a  classmate  of  his  at  Annapolis.  He  recognized 
him  now  as  Earl  Preston. 

He  recalled  the  quarrels  that  he  and  Preston  had  had  over  seemingly  trivial 
matters  and  he  felt  instinctively  that  these  quarrels  would  naturally  have  an 
effect  on  their  friendship  during  the  trip. 

They  were  well  on  their  way  before  Preston  recognized  Ray.  He  had  been 
leaning  over  to  adjust  a  bolt  near  the  torpedo  tubes  and  as  he  straightened  up, 
his  eyes  met  Ray’s.  A  knowing  light  gleamed  for  one  brief  instant  as  he 
brushed  by  his  superior  officer. 

However,  Ray  forgot  the  animosity  which  existed  between  them  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  thrill  of  being  in  this  throbbing  submarine  below  the  surface  of  the 
choppy  sea.  His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  whistle  of  the  speaking  tube. 
1  he  words  of  the  seaman  in  the  conning  tower  came  in  startled  gasps :  “Ship 
ahead,  sir!  Watch  your  st - !” 

A  crash.  A  horrible  ripping  sound  and  the  noise  of  frigid  waters  pour¬ 
ing  through  the  gaping  wound  in  the  submarine’s  battery  room.  Stifled  by  the 
chlorine  fumes  from  the  brine  flooded  cells  of  the  storage  batteries,  Ray  struggled 
with  the  wheel  and  valve  in  vain.  His  muscles  were  like  strings. 

He  pushed  forward,  knee  deep  in  the  icy  water  to  the  forward  torpedo- 
room,  followed  by  the  three  torpedo-men  and  two  seamen.  He  knew  he  was 
safe  for  a  time  in  this  steel-girt  cell  and  he  breathed  the  purer  air  with  a  feel- 
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ing  of  intense  relief.  What  had  happened?  He  reviewed  the  last  ten  minutes 
in  his  benumbed  brain  and  all  he  could  remember  was  Bill’s  advice :  ‘  Watch 

your  step !”  He  laughed  hysterically  as  he  heard  the  roaring  of  the  mad  whirl¬ 
pool  and  the  groans  of  dying  men. 

Suddenly  Ray  felt  the  importance  of  his  position  and  he  issued  curt  orders. 
The  men,  chilled  to  the  bone  in  the  tomblike  cold,  silently  wrapped  themselves 
in  blankets  from  the  nearby  cots. 

The  lights  became  dim.  The  air  became  poison  and  black  water  seeped  in, 
covering  their  prison  floor.  Scanty  rations  were  doled  out.  The  insufferable 
gloom  and  iciness  of  the  narrow  room  bore  down  upon  the  imprisoned  men. 

In  the  rank,  sickening  air  an  over-powering  thirst  clutched  Preston’s  throat 
and  he  cautiously  leaned  over  to  take  the  water  jar.  An  arm  shot  out  with 
surprising  agility  and  grasped  his  pale  hand. 

“Go  easy — that’s  all  we  have !” 

A  sudden  determination  for  revenge  took  hold  of  Preston’s  dull  mind  and 
lifting  the  jar  in  his  trembling  hands  he  drank  long  and  refreshingly. 

“You  cur !”  Ray  snarled  angrily  as  he  sought  to  wrest  the  jar  from  Preston’s 
hands. 

The  jar  splashed  into  the  muddy  pool  and  the  precious  drops  of  water 
mingled  with  the  icy  sea.  Thirst  tore  at  the  throats  of  the  other  five  men,  and  all 
pinned  their  waning  hopes  on  five  small  steel  cylinders  of  condensed  oxygen. 

Hours  that  seemed  days  passed  in  the  bitter  agony  of  a  fight  for  life  and 
three  of  the  oxygen  cylinders  were  consumed. 

Preston  groaned  and  writhed  on  his  cot  and  his  weak  body  shook  visibly  in 
the  uncertain  light.  A  piercing  cry  rent  the  chilled  air  and  five  men  uttered 
an  inward  prayer  for  their  dead. 

The  two  seamen  gave  up  the  fight  and  rolled  into  the  depths. 

Three  men  fixed  their  glazed  eyes  on  the  one  remaining  cylinder  and  only 
one  thought  reached  each  mind:  “I  must  have  it!”  Another  groan  echoed  in 
the  desolate  chamber,  and  two  men  faced  death  alone. 

Preston  still  uttered  moans  of  agony,  and  his  whole  body  was  twisted  with 
the  torture  of  his  breathing.  Ray,  crawling  on  his  stomach  in  the  icy  water, 
reached  the  oxygen  cylinder.  One  twist  and  he  could  breathe  with  ease!  If  he 
could  only  turn  the  valve,  he  might  be  saved.  A  groan  rang  in  his  ears.  He 
clasped  the  cylinder  in  his  arms  and  dragged  it  to  the  floor.  A  moan  of  intense 
agony  from  Preston  broke  the  oppressive  silence.  Ray  glanced  at  Preston’s  face, 
ghastly  pale  in  the  dim  chamber.  Just  one  twist  and  Ray  would  be  saved!  He 
dragged  the  cylinder  nearer  to  him  and  Bill’s  words  rang  in  his  ears.  “Watch 
your  step !”  He  smiled  weakly  and  struggled  to  bring  the  tube  of  the  cylinder 
nearer  his  mouth  and  nose.  Preston  clutched  at  the  empty  air.  A  feeble  whisper 
came  to  Ray’s  ears.  He  passed  the  tube  into  Preston’s  hand  wildly  grasping  the 
rank  air.  Preston’s  grip  weakened,  and  as  Ray  turned  the  valve,  the  tube  dropped 
into  the  dark  water.  A  hiss,  followed  by  the  gurgle  of  compressed  air  suddenly 
released  under  deep  water. 

Two  pairs  of  blue  eyes  met  as  the  last  hope  of  life  vanished. 

Moments  passed.  Hours. 

The  clang  of  a  diver’s  hammer,  beating  against  the  iron  sides  of  the  S-40, 
echoed  ominously  in  the  still,  dark  grave. 

Marguerite  Taylor,  ’28. 
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THE  IMMENSITY  OF  SPACE. 


August  8,  1926. 

Dear  Fred: — 

Remember  this  morning?  You  came  into  my  office  and  told  me  to  relieve 
myself  by  telling  my  troubles  to  you. 

“What,”  you  asked  me,  “is  the  matter  with  you  lately?  You’re  jumpy. 
You’re  irritable.  You’re  grouchy.  You  don’t  come  to  see  your  old  friends  any 
more.  Can’t  you  tell  me,  Bob?  It  may  help,  getting  it  off  your  chest,  old  man.” 

And  I  answered,  “No,  I  can’t  tell  even  you,  Fred.” 

“But  even  so,”  you  told  me,  “you  mustn’t  let  this  hypochondria  go  on.  It 
retards  your  work.  Talk  to  me.  Talk  anything, — philosophy,  law,  divorce,  love. 
Talk  all  that  hellish  frenzy  right  out  of  your  system.  Tell  me  about  the  Harrow- 
by  case.  Anything,  only  talk.” 

To  this  I  made  a  general  observation.  “People  don’t  like  to  talk  of  their 
troubles,  and  if  they  have  troubles,  they  can  talk  of  them  or  of  nothing.” 

“Then  you  won’t  talk?  Its  for  your  own  good,  Bob.” 

“I’m  afraid  not,  this  morning.” 

“You  ought  to  tell  something  to  some  of  your  friends.  We’re  worrying. 
Hang  it,  Bob — “you  were  suddenly  angry — “you’re  not  the  only  one  who  has 
troubles.  Other  people  either  don’t  display  theirs  or  they  display  them  with 
half-decent  reticence.” 

Something  in  the  way  you  said  this  made  me  look  up.  I  had  only  to  look 
at  your  twisted  mouth  and  brooding  eyes,  Fred,  to  know  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  bothering  you,  that  you  had  troubles  far  greater  than  mine. 

“Sit  down,  Fred.”  I  tried  to  be  gentle  but  decidedly  firm  with  you.  “Now, 
what’s  itching  you?” 

You  smiled  weakly  at  my  unwonted  use  of  slang,  and  ineffectually  you  pro¬ 
tested  that  nothing  was  bothering  you.  But  I  insisted  that  there  was  something, 
and  finally  you  broke  down  and  cried — remember?  You  cried,  Fred,  like  a 
baby,  and  finally  you  confessed  to  me  your  tragic  affair  with  Judith.  I  admitted 
that  I  had  been  out  of  touch  with  affairs  and  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of  this. 
I  was  all  sympathy  for  you,  Fred,  and  I  still  am. 

Having  unburdened  your  heart,  you  seemed  quite  calm.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  would  be  relieved,  but  you  were  so  calm !  It  seemed  unnatural 
after  the  sad  tale  that  you  had  unfolded.  It  was  ghastly.  And  I  questioned 
you;  don’t  you  remember,  Fred? 

1  How,  I  asked,  “can  you  appear  so  undisturbed  now,  after  the  recital  of 
your  tribulations?  How  have  you  been  so  calm  all  these  months?” 

And,  rather  dramatically,  you  answered  my  latter  question. 

The  sky,  Bob,”  you  exclaimed,  and  you  repeated  it.  “The  sky!  Whenever 
I  become  oppressed  with  the  world,  with  financial  difficulties,  or  with  my  greatest 
source  of  mental  suffering,  I  go  out  and  look  up  at  the  heavens,  I  contemplate 
the  vastness  of  this  universe,  the  immensity  of  space,  and  the  thought  naturally 
follows,  What  a  maggot  I  am!’  My  troubles  drift  away  to  nothingness. 

I  was  interested. 

I  advise  you,”  you  told  me,  “to  try  that  method  in  attempting  to  remove 
this  nameless  oppression  of  yours.” 

I  hen  you  left.  You  remember  all  this,  don’t  you,  Fred?  Is  it  not  as  I 
have  set  it  down? 

Well,  I  have  followed  your  advice,  Fred.  At  seven  o’clock  tonight,  I 
ventured  into  my  wife’s  little  garden,  and,  alone  there  in  the  dark,  I  regarded  the 
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heavens.  The  stars  up  there  were  twinkling.  They  were  not  warm  and  friendly. 
They  were  not  cold  and  disapproving.  They  were  merely  remote,  wholly  unsug- 
gestive  of  any  sort  of  intimacy  between  my  sphere  and  theirs.  I  ran  my  eyes  over 
that  great  expanse  of  sky,  sky,  sky.  How  utterly  alone  I  was !  The  universe 
seemed  the  gigantic  scheme  of  some  great  juggernaut  who  did  not  care  for  me. 
I  was  but  a  witful  amoeba  carelessly  tossed  into  the  middle  of  a  great  onrushing 
flood-swollen  river.  I  was  a  mad  creature  in  a  cell  not  padded,  but  with  iron 
walls.  Oh,  how  I  felt  the  oppressiveness  of  mortal  existence !  My  affairs  did 
not  matter  at  all,  but  I  wanted  them  to  matter.  O,  Fred  - . 

Fate,  Fred,  is  peculiar.  Fate  sent  you  into  my  office  this  morning  with  a 
great  burden  on  your  heart.  It  sent  you  out  comforted.  It  sent  me  into  my 
garden  tonight  quite  at  peace.  And  it  has  sent  me  out  of  it  raving.  Listen,  Fred: 
The  only  reason  for  my  irritability  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  the  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  work  that  I  have  forced  myself  to  do  in  preparation  for  that 
Harrowby  trial.  Morrow  is  a  hard  attorney  to  defeat.  I’m  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  that  case  for  me,  for  I  shall  not  be  here  when  it  comes  up.  I  see  no 
reason  for  prolonging  the  existence  of  an  amoeba. 

I  am  writing  this  in  my  study,  but  I  shan’t  do  the  deed  here.  I’ll  be,  as  you 
would  say,  “half-decently  reticent”  about  the  affair.  The  deed  will  be  done  out 
in  the  garden  after  I  have  posted  this  letter  to  you. 

Goodbye,  Fred.  I’m  sorry  that  I  could  not  regard  the  heavens  with  your 

eyes. 

BOB. 

Robert  Cenedella,  ’28. 


THE  INHERITANCE. 


The  icy  wind  swept  up  the  steep  hill.  The  drenching  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
while  in  the  dark  castle  all  was  silent.  Suddenly  a  moan  was  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  It  steadily  increased  in  volume  until  it  could  rightly  be  called  a  scream. 
A  thin  figure  jumped  from  the  covered  davenport  and  hurried  out  into  a  dimly 
lit  hall.  Silence,  then  was  heard  a  sound  of  running  feet,  a  thud,  a  diabolical 
laugh.  Then  silence  again. 

Into  the  drawing  room  slouched  a  bent  ragged-haired  being,  dragging  along 
his  burden.  He  laid  it  on  the  davenport  and  vanished  as  if  in  mid-air.  In  the 

distance  one  heard  the  noise  of  a  heavy  door  slowly  closing. 

*  *  *  * 

*  i 

Although  there  were  gleams  of  sunlight  throughout  the  dark  castle,  it  ap¬ 
peared  forbidding  and  dismal  to  the  two  young  people  standing  on  its  shadowy 
threshold. 

“Oh,  Tim,  how  terribly  gloomy  it  is.  Listen  to  the  river.  Why  it  is  the 
only  happy  living  thing  around.  Let’s  go  and  see  that  first.” 

So  the  two  walked  away,  down  over  the  steep  bank  and  rocks  to  the  river. 
Behind  them  stood  the  grim  stone  castle  as  if  overshadowing  their  youth  and 
vitality. 

“Well,  Dicky-girl,  what  do  you  think  of  this  half  of  my  inheritance?”  asked 
the  young  man  as  he  leaped  expertly  onto  a  large  rock  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
river.  He  turned  and  held  out  brown  lean  hands  to  help  his  companion  as  she 
also  leaped  forward,  but  not  until  she  had  gained  a  good  foothold  did  she 
answer  him. 
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Then  brushing  her  short  light  brown  hair  out  of  her  hazel  eyes,  she  looked 
about  her. 

“What  a  gorgeous  place !  Oh,  look  at  the  lovely  birch  trees,  and  over  there, 
that  marvelous  pine  grove.  I’ll  wager  one  can  get  a  fine  view  from  that  window,” 
she  added,  pointing  to  a  large  French  window  high  up  in  the  castle  and  right 
over  the  river. 

“Gee,  Dicky,  how  you  do  jump  around  in  your  conversation.  Well,  come 
on,  we’ll  have  to  go  over  part  of  the  castle  before  the  workers  from  the  village 
arrive.  I  believe  I’ll  have  all  the  rooms  cleaned,  for  I  guess  they’ll  need  it.” 

As  they  worked  their  way  back,  they  continued  their  inspection.  Tim  pointed 
out  to  the  girl  many  well  known  landmarks. 

“See,  Dicky,  there  is  the  family  graveyard.  Over  there  in  that  small  cot¬ 
tage  lives  a  hermit.  Boy,  didn’t  he  hate  us  because  we  lived  here !  He  hates 
anyone  who  even  enters  the  castle.” 

They  raced  each  other  up  the  steep  banks  to  the  castle.  As  they  reached 
the  door,  the  girl  hung  back  as  though  some  ill  foreboding  breath  of  air  had 
whispered  something  repugnant  to  her.  But,  perhaps  not  to  be  outdone  by  her 
friend,  or  perhaps,  more  truely,  not  wishing  to  stay  alone  in  the  strange,  unusual, 
formidable  surroundings,  she  entered  the  ancient  house  with  an  unfathomable 
apprehension. 

Tim  stepped  in  ahead  of  her.  He  immediately  hurried  down  the  hall  to  the 
kitchen  and  began  foraging  manfashion  in  a  large  pantry. 

“Oh,  heck !  All  of  mother’s  preserves  are  gone,  and  I  know  when  I  was 
camping  up  here  for  a  few  days  last  fall,  there  were  about  a  dozen  jars  left.” 

“Never  mind,  Tim.  You  most  likely  ate  them,  or  perhaps  some  of  your 
old  chums  who  knew  about  them  came  by,  forced  their  way  in,  and  helped  them¬ 
selves  during  their  stay.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  workers  arriving,  and  they  hastened  to  greet  them 
and  give  them  some  orders  concerning  the  future  work. 

As  Tim  entered  the  drawing  room,  he  noticed  footmarks  on  the  rug.  He 
asked  Dicky  if  she  had  come  in  ahead  of  him.,  but  she  answered  in  the  negative. 
He  discovered  that  the  footmarks  led  up  to  the  davenport  and  then  he  noticed 
its  burden. 

Dicky  stopped,  turned  pale,  then  hurried  forward  and  examined  the  piti¬ 
ful  form.  Her  nursing  training  now  stood  her  in  good  stead  as  she  again 
examined  the  body. 

?  It  only  a  child  and  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  of  a  dagger  from  behind. 
Oh !  she  added  vindictively,  “How  I  would  like  to  get  my  hands  on  that 
cowardly,  hateful  murderer!” 

As  she  stood  there,  she  noticed  that  a  ray  of  sunlight  had  filtered  in  through 
the  dusty  windows  across  the  dingy  rug  spattered  with  blood.  It  had  stopped 
at  the  motionless  corpse  on  the  davenport  as  if  to  make  a  bridge  by  which  the  soul 
of  the  victim  might  pass  from  this  world  into  the  celestial  world  above.  She 
shuddered,  then  turned,  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

One  of  the  men  recognized  the  child  as  one  of  the  children  of  a  well  known 
family  in  the  village.  I  he  child  was  considered  strange  because  he  was  always 
administering  to  the  sick  instead  of  running  and  playing  like  others  of  his  age. 

They  immediately  formed  a  searching  party  to  go  through  the  castle  and  see 
what  other  horrors,  if  any,  it  held. 

They  searched  the  first  floor  methodically,  going  through  the  dim  dusky 
mysterious  rooms.  They  found  nothing. 

1  hey  started  on  the  second  floor,  but  before  they  had  gone  far  in  the  search, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  scream  from  one  of  the  nearby  rooms.  They  all  stood 
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as  though  frozen  to  the  spot,  then  rushed  in  a  body  toward  a  large  oaken  door 
at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Tim  opened  the  heavy  door  slowly.  The  air  that  came  out  was  foul,  with 
a  peculiar  odor,  as  though  the  room  had  been  shut  up  for  a  long  time. 

With  one  fearful  glance  the  group  took  in  the  blood-stained  surroundings 
and  also  the  stooped,  neglected-looking  man  who  was  standing  in  a  large  open 
French  window. 

As  they  started  toward  him,  he  gave  one  backward  glance  and  disappeared 
from  view.  There  rose  to  the  horrified  ears  of  the  group  the  sound  of  a  dia¬ 
bolical  laugh  and  a  huge  splash. 

Elizabeth  Sails,  ’28. 


X  THE  UNKNOWN. 


“London  Trust  Company  Looted ! 

Gas  Cloud  Overcomes  Guards. 

Cypher  Message  Left  in  Vaults. 

Raiders  Escape  in  Mysterious  Plane.” 

Fred  Burton  was  reading  the  news  as  it  flashed  over  his  television  machine. 
With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  his  usually  good-natured  face  clouded. 

“Who  would  have  thought  it?”  he  mused.  “A  plane  able  to  escape  the 
police  ships  with  their  1981  equipment,  their  Z-ray  guns  capable  of  stopping 
any  motor,  and  their  speed.  Why,  that  plane  must  have  been  traveling  more 
than  600  miles  an  hour.”  An  urgent  buzzing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
interrupted  him.  Hurriedly  he  read  the  message  from  the  instrument,  “Ser¬ 
geant  Fred  Burton  is  to  report  for  duty  at  once  at  the  New  York  Airport.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Inspector  Merriwell  was  saying  to  him,  “We  have  solved 
the  cypher  message,  but  the  answer  seems  almost  incredible.  Here!  Read  it  for 
yourself.” 

Fred  picked  up  the  typewritten  sheet.  “You  are  probably  wondering,”  he 
read,  “who  I  am  and  what  my  motive  is.  The  first  question  is  immaterial;  that 
I  am  an  inventor  is  sufficient.  My  motive  is  more  complex.  I  have  no  need  of 
the  money,  myself,  as  I  am  working  alone.  I  am  giving  time  and  service  for 
humanity’s  sake  and  am  trying  to  save  the  world  from  the  curse  of  wealth.  My 
next  move  will  be  at  the  New  York  National  Bank.  This  information  will  be 
of  no  use  to  you,  for  you  can  never  guard  the  fourth  dimension.  Signed  X.” 

“Curse  of  wealth!  Fourth  dimension!  Why,  that’s — but  it  can’t  be!  He 
died  escaping  from  his  cell  in  the  asylum.” 

“So  we  all  thought,”  said  the  Inspector.  But  no  one  else  could  have  such 
ideas.  It  must  be  Hilton,  the  insane  inventor.” 

Monday  night  was  dark  and  cold.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  around.  But 
inside  the  vaults  of  the  First  National  Bank  photophones  were  recording  every¬ 
thing  that  went  on,  while  outside,  out  of  range  of  the  anaesthetic  gas,  Sergeant 
Burton,  with  three  police  planes,  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  X.  However,  all 
this  preparation  was  in  vain.  A  large  gray  plane  swooped  down ;  a  mist  of  pink 
gas  enveloped  the  building.  A  long  tube-like  projection  extended  down  from  the 
plane  and  seemed  to  pass  through  the  roof.  The  photophones  in  the  vaults 
showed  a  man  materializing  from  space ;  the  money-bags  were  loaded  into  the 
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plane.  The  plane  was  pursued.  The  pursuers  saw  X  pull  a  lever,  and  then — 
the  plane  absolutely  disappeared. 

It  was  true!  There  was  a  fourth  dimension!  But  who  had  the  secret  of  it? 
An  insane  fool  who  believed  that  money  was  the  root  of  all  evil.  The  whole 
world  was  terrified.  Everywhere  people  were  withdrawing  their  money  from  the 
banks.  Thousands  of  banks  were  failing.  The  police  admitted  defeat.  X  had 
made  three  more  successful  raids.  Twice  he  had  been  seen  and  chased,  but  had 
escaped  through  the  fourth  dimension.  Every  member  of  the  force  was  on  duty 
night  and  day.  Even  Inspector  Merriwell,  who  might  very  well  have  directed 
the  campaign  from  his  desk  at  headquarters,  was  gone  for  days  at  a  time  in  his 
speedy  pursuit  plane. 

Fred  Burton  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  he  sped  along  through  the  night  on 
his  way  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  Suddenly  he  looked  around.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight,  but  he  could  have  sworn  he  heard  the  sound  of  propellors.  Then, 
far  below  him,  he  saw  a  vague  shape,  suspended  by  its  helicoptors,  slowly  set¬ 
tling  to  earth.  His  heart  gave  a  leap.  Now  was  his  chance.  X  must  be  trying 
to  steal  some  of  Major  Strong’s  plans.  And  how  easy  it  would  be.  The  Major, 
an  eccentric  inventor,  rarely  left  his  work-room  and  cared  little  for  what  was 
happening  in  the  world. 

Quickly  Fred  glided  earthward.  As  he  came  nearer  he  could  see  that  X  had 
not  used  his  fourth-dimension  tube,  but  had  evidently  entered  the  house  through 
an  unlocked  window.  “If  I  could  only  get  into  the  plane,”  he  thought,  “I 
would  have  X  trapped.”  Landing,  he  sent  a  code  message  to  headquarters.  Then, 
taking  a  heavy  wrench  from  his  tool  kit,  he  climbed  the  long  rope  ladder  to  the 
cabin  of  the  mysterious  plane.  As  he  had  feared,  the  entrance  was  locked,  but 
he  climbed  to  one  of  the  windows  and,  with  all  his  strength,  struck  it  with  the 
wrench.  As  he  was  about  to  enter,  his  foot  slipped.  He  grasped  the  nearest 
support,  the  lever  of  the  fourth  dimension.  It  yielded  to  his  pull.  As  he  fell, 
he  saw  the  plane  disappear,  and  his  last  thoughts  before  he  struck  were  that  he 
had  sent  the  mystery  plane,  unpiloted,  where  no  one  could  ever  reach  it  again. 

When  Burton  became  conscious,  he  saw  another  plane  landing.  Out  of  it 
sprang  three  patrolmen.  They  told  him  that  the  Inspector  had  been  out  on  one 
of  his  long  scouting  trips  when  the  message  arrived,  but  they  had  all  started  to 
come  without  orders.  Fred  reported  what  had  happened,  and  they  all  started 
for  the  house.  Once  inside,  they  followed  the  sound  of  voices  to  an  upstairs  room. 
There,  with  his  back  toward  them,  sat  X.  They  recognized  him  by  his  queer 
leather  jacket.  Across  the  table  was  Major  Strong,  while  between  them  lay  the 
stolen  gold  and  securities. 

“But  you  promised  me  twice  that  amount  for  the  use  of  the  plane!”  the 
Major  was  complaining. 

“I’ll  pay  you  after  a  few  more  raids,”  came  X’s  reply. 

“Hands  up !”  shouted  Fred. 

The  Major  sank  weakly  into  his  chair.  X  sprang  to  his  feet  and  whirled 
to  confront  the  speaker.  There  was  a  deathlike  silence.  The  suddenness  of  his 
movement  had  swept  the  mask  from  his  face.  X,  the  unknown,  was  not  Hilton, 
the  insane  inventor,  but — Inspector  Merriwell! 


Robert  Billings,  ’28. 
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TREASURE  MAD. 


His  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Ashton,  strode  back  and  forth  impatiently  in  his 
magnificent  and  well  kept  study.  Tonight,  together  with  his  step-brother,  he  was 
to  seek  his  ancestor’s  treasure.  Confound  John,  he  thought.  Why  should  he, 
the  Earl  of  Ashton,  share  the  treasure  with  one  that  had  no  real  claim  to  it?  He 
tried  to  thrust  aside  the  thought  that  it  had  been  John  who  had  accidentally  come 
upon  the  documents  that  had  given  the  clue.  An  evil  thought  entered  the  head 
of  his  lordship.  Why  not?  No  one  would  be  the  wiser. 

He  started  guiltily  at  the  sound  of  a  laughing  voice. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  old  fellow!  No,  no,”  John  said  still  laugh¬ 
ing,  “you  don’t  have  to  tell  me,  I  bet  you  were  thinking  of  the  treasure.  You 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather  when  I  discovered  that  gold  was 
buried  in  our  cellar,  I  mean,  your  cellar,”  he  hastily  corrected. 

“Oh  yes,  I  own  up  that  I  was  thinking  about  it,”  said  the  Earl  slowly,  sur¬ 
veying  his  brother  at  the  same  time. 

Strange,  he  thought,  that  he  should  hate  such  a  cleancut  and  frank  young 
man.  but  he  knew  the  reason  deep  down  in  his  heart.  Wasn’t  it  John  who  al¬ 
ways  attracted  the  ladies?  Wasn’t  it  John  who  was  the  better  horseman?  John 
would  look  handsome  even  in  a  coffin,  he  thought  ironically. 

“Say,  if  those  documents  we  found  are  true,”  John  was  saying,  “that  an¬ 
cestor  of  ours  must  of  been  a  rummy  old  fellow.  Just  think  of  any  one  sacking 
Spanish  treasure  ships  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  protectors !” 

“Yes,  he  must  have  been  a  remarkable  fellow,”  put  in  the  other  less  en¬ 
thusiastically.  “I  think  we  have  done  enough  talking,  John.  It  is  time  that  we 
go  seek  it.” 

“I’m  all  ready,  I  have  my  flashlight.  I  guess  that’s  all  we’ll  need.” 

“I  believe  we  will  need  a  crow-bar  for  the  night’s  work.” 

“You’re  right.  Lordy,  old  boy,  it’s  just  like  you  not  to  over-look  minor 
details.” 

John  reappeared  a  few  minutes  later  with  a  short  crow-bar.  “I’m  sorry  but 
that’s  the  best  I  could  find.  Since  you  sent  the  servants  to  town,  I  can’t  find  a 
blessed  thing  in  this  place.” 

“I’ll  take  the  crow-bar,  John.  It  will  serve  the  purpose.” 

“All  right,  Lordy.  I’ll  lead  the  way  into  the  haunted  cellar.  Make  sure 
you  don’t  disturb  ghosts  and  goblins,”  he  said  jestingly. 

Curse  the  fellow,  thought  the  other,  always  making  light  of  everything.  Why 
should  John  share  in  the  treasure?  Money  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  would 
no  doubt  give  his  share  to  some  grasping  orphan’s  home.  The  evil  thought  had 
taken  root  and  would  not  be  shaken.  Yes,  he  would  go  on  with  it. 

All  this  time  they  had  been  slowly  traversing  the  winding  and  musty  cor- 
riders  in  the  cellar  of  Ashton  Castle.  For  once  John  Ashton  was  awed. 

“Just  think,  Lordy,  how  many  were  butchered  in  these  walls.” 

His  lordship  did  not  deign  a  reply.  He  was  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

John  came  to  a  stop  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

“According  to  the  documents,  the  treasure  lies  buried  at  the  foot  of  these 
steps.  Give  me  the  crow-bar,  Lordy.” 

“You  shall  have  it,  you  fool,  you  shall  have  it!”  came  the  choked  words  of 
the  other.  Too  late  the  other  turned — A  crash.  A  falling  body — a  clanking 
sound — a  rolling  beam  of  light.  Silence. 
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Dazed,  his  lordship,  tried  to  pierce  the  inky  blackness.  The  foul  deed  was 
done.  The  treasure  was  his,  all  his!  Midway  down  the  long  treacherous  steps 
he  perceived  the  band  of  light.  Strange,  he  thought,  that  the  bulb  had  not  been 
shattered  to  fragments. 

Slowly  and  carefully  he  descended  the  stairs.  Just  one  more  step  and  the 
light  would  be  his  and  then  for  the — Suddenly  and  without  warning  he  stumbled 
over  the  unseen  crow-bar,  and  was  pitched  into  space.  A  blood-curdling  scream 
rent  the  air — a  sickening  thud — silence. 

Samuel  Ianzito,  ’28. 


FEAR. 


The  wind  whistled  through  the  struts  of  the  plane  with  a  high  shrill  scream. 
The  ship  plunged  and  staggered  on  its  way,  but  kept  its  nose  into  the  wind. 
The  pilot  peered  into  the  darkness  of  the  storm  with  his  haggard  tired  eyes. 

“Jove”  he  whispered,  “if  I  go  into  a  tailspin.  Oh,  those  tailspins !” 

He  shook  his  head  as  if  trying  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  horrible  thought. 
A  strong  blast  at  this  moment  almost  ripped  the  plane  apart.  The  roar  of  the 
wind  drowned  the  sound  of  the  motor.  He  struggled  with  the  control  stick, 
glanced  at  his  instruments,  and  shook  his  head. 

“I  can  never  make  it,”  he  murmured.  “I  can  never  make  it.” 

As  he  battled  with  the  wind  and  rain,  he  pictured  his  dear  old  mother  safe 

and  warm  by  the  fire.  Dear  mother,  she  didn’t  want  him  to  take  up  aviation,  but 

it  was  in  his  blood.  He  could  picture  her  as  she  was  when  he  had  broken  the 

news  of  his  first  flight,  tearful,  but  yet  with  a  proud  light  shining  in  her  eyes. 
He  saw  also  the  family  doctor,  their  most  faithful  friend,  who  had  warned 
him  that  same  fateful  day. 

He  could  remember  vividly  his  words,  “My  boy,  some  day  your  heart  will 
get  you  yet.  High  altitudes  are  not  for  you.”  But  overpowering  these  thoughts 
was  his  great  inherent  fear.  “If  I  go  into  a  tailspin,”  he  murmured,  “if  I  go 
into  a  tailspin !” 

He  resolutely  chased  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  bent  his  will  to  the 
task  of  bringing  the  plane  safely  down.  The  violence  of  the  wind  increased. 
I  he  rain  drove  like  hailstones  against  the  plane  and  froze  on  the  wings.  It  was 
a  terrible  night  for  flying,  enough  to  make  the  strongest  bend  under  the  load. 
The  boy,  however,  flew  resolutely  onward. 

“For  Billy,”  he  said.  “I’ll  do  it  for  Billy.” 

He  thought  of  the  blue-eyed,  dusky  haired  maiden  for  whom  he  had  risked 
his  life.  He  saw  her  stretching  out  her  arm  toward  him,  welcoming  him,  when 
he  arrived  at  her  house.  Tomorrow  was  her  twenty-first  birthday,  and  she 
dearly  loved  diamonds.  I  here  was  no  jewelry  stores  in  Dover  that  had  jewels 
fit  for  his  girl.  Say,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  worth  the  struggle  to  watch  her  eyes 
shine,  and  to  see  her  lovely  dimples  when  she  saw  that  diamond?  He  clasped 
his  hand  over  the  bulge  in  his  coat,  and  grinned  from  sheer  delight.  But  then 
the  terrible  thought  again  crept  into  his  mind. 

A  tailspin,”  he  muttered.  “If  I  ever  go  into  a  tailspin.” 

He  clenched  his  teeth  and  bowed  his  head  as  the  wind  howled  over  the  cock¬ 
pit.  He  forgot  his  mother,  he  forgot  the  doctor,  and  even  forgot  Billy  as  he 
trembled  violently  from  fear,  and  prayed  with  all  his  strength. 
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He  gazed  hollow-eyed  into  the  night.  He  was  flying  by  dead  reckoning. 
Not  a  thing  was  visible  in  the  intense  darkness.  The  wind  howled,  the  rain 
swished,  and  still  that  dismal  blackness. 

“I  must  do  it,  I  must.” 

Then  again  that  clutching  fear.  He  shivered,  drew  his  helmet  more  firmly 
over  his  ears,  and  again  peered  into  the  night.  Was  that  a  light  below?  Was 
it?  The  ship  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  and  he  almost  lost  control  in  the  screaming 
wind.  It  tore  at  the  rudder,  it  seemed  to  lift  the  wings  off  the  plane,  and  when 
he  righted  the  plane,  the  light  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“I  might  have  known  it,”  he  muttered.  “At  least  another  hour  of  this 
agony.  Heavens,  I  can’t  stand  it,”  he  sobbed.  “Why  did  I  ever  do  it?  Why? 
Why?” 

The  wind  screamed  anew.  The  rain  beat  in  a  sheet  of  ice  over  the  plane. 
The  plane  lurched,  it  trembled,  it  shook.  He  was  losing  control. 

“Jove,  a  tailspin,  a  tailspin !” 

The  plane  spun  around;  it  was  being  carried  off  like  a  kite.  He  clutched 
desperately  at  his  controls,  he  tugged  at  them  in  despair,  and  suddenly  the  plane 
righted  itself  as  if  by  magic.  It  was  a  dying  gasp  of  the  storm.  He  sighed 
and  breathed  easier.  Perhaps  he  could  reach  it  after  all.  The  wind  was  dying 
down,  and  the  rain  had  abated. 

“I  surely  can  reach  it,”  he  thought.  “How  good  it  will  be  to  reach  home, 
to  see  mother,  the  doctor  and  Billy.  How  fine  it  will  be.” 

He  regained  his  composure  as  he  went  on.  Only  a  half  hour  now,  and  then 
— blissful  thoughts.  He  sailed  steadily  on,  humming  a  tune  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  motor  with  a  dreamy  gaze  in  his  eyes.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful? 
He  had  fulfilled  his  quest.  Yes,  he  would  pop  the  question  tonight  and  she 
would  accept — he  knew  that. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  searchlight  below  off  Dover  Field.  Well,  here  he 
was,  safe  and  sound.  That  tailspin  stuff  was  the  bunk.  Why  had  he  ever 
worried  about  that  stuff? 

He  pointed  the  nose  of  the  plane  down  and  descended  swiftly  and  surely. 
But  as  he  dropped,  he  clutched  his  breast,  his  eyes  protruded,  he  uttered  a  shriek, 
and  the  nerveless  hand  let  go  of  the  control.  The  plane  which  had  been  so 
swiftly  descending,  turned  on  its  side  and  fell,  fluttering  like  a  dead  leaf.  As 
it  fell,  the  wind  lifted  it,  and  then  dropped  it  to  the  ground  with  a  sickening 
crash. 

Raymond  Lynch,  ’28. 


FINE  FEATHERS. 


The  girl  looked  out  of  her  clear  blue  eyes  into  the  stern  brown  orbs  of 
her  companion.  At  length  she  spoke. 

“My  answer  is  no,  Jimmy.  I  can’t  do  it.  I  like  you  very  much,  but  I’m 
sick  and  tired  of  skimping  and  saving  and  going  without  those  things  which 
I  love — beautiful  clothes,  expensive  cars,  beautiful  houses.  Oh,  but  that’s  the 
life!  No,  Jimmy,  I  can’t  do  it,”  she  ended  emphatically. 

“Then  this  is  good-bye,  Betty?” 

“Yes,  good-bye.” 

With  that  the  young  man,  known  as  the  ambitious  Jimmy  Walker,  picked 
up  his  soft  gray  hat,  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  and  strode  angrily  down 
the  walk  muttering  about  the  selfishness  of  women. 
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Betty  Randolph  gazed  out  the  window  a  bit  wistfully  at  the  poorly  though 
neatly  dressed  young  man,  and  then  at  her  drab  room  and  her  plain  dress.  With 

a  defiant  look  in  her  eyes,  she  turned  squarely  around,  as  if  to  forget  the  whole 

incident,  and  began  picking  up'  her  room  when  she  heard  the  telephone. 

“Hello.  Yes,  this  is  Betty.  Oh,  hello,  Bert.  What  am  I  doing?  Nothing 
much  just  now.  Sure,  I’d  love  to.  Will  you  be  up  soon?  All  right.  Bye-Bye.” 

Bert  was  going  to  take  her  to  the  Ritz  Carlton  for  another  wonderful 

evening.  But  she  would  have  to  wear  that  old  pink  dress  which  she  had  worn 

every  night  for  two  weeks.  Well,  anyway,  it  was  better  than  going  to  a  cheap 
movie  with  Jimmy.  She  didn’t  exactly  like  Bert,  but  he  brought  her  around 
and  spelled  her  idea  of  luxury.  So  why  in  the  world  should  she  be  fool  enough 
to  marry  Jimmy  and  try  to  live  on  twenty-five  per  and  love? 

She  quickly  changed  her  clothes  and  was  a  dream  in  the  becoming  though 
old  pink  gown  with  her  sparkling  blue  eyes  and  natural  wavy  blond  hair,  when 
the  dashing  young  millionaire,  Bert  Van  Ulster,  appeared  in  his  La  Salle  road¬ 
ster.  She  bundled  up  in  her  cheap  fur  coat  and  hopped  in  beside  a  pair  of  strong 
shoulders  which  supported  a  head  covered  with  thick  jet  black  hair. 

“Hello,  Betty  dear !  Gee,  but  you’re  looking  wonderful  to-night,”  the  young 
man  greeted  her  as  they  started  along  the  road. 

“Oh  Bert,  thank  you,  but  how  can  I  look  nice  with  this  rag  of  a  coat?” 
asked  Betty. 

“Well,  cheer  up,  old  dear.  You  will  soon  have  half  a  dozen  of  them.” 

“Bert,  do  you  really  mean  that?  Have  you  mentioned  it  at  home?” 

“No,  not  yet,  but  let’s  forget  it.  Here  wre  are  at  the  Ritz.” 

But  Betty  could  not  forget  it,  and  after  she  got  home  that  night —  more 
correctly,  morning — she  wondered  when  Bert  would  mention  her  to  the  folks, 
and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Surely  it  would  be  soon.  She  also  thought  of  Jimmy, 
but  only  for  a  second.  That  was  over. 

She  saw  Bert  every  night  for  two  months  and  she  now  had  a  stunning 
squirrel  coat  and  other  beautiful  things  for,  of  course,  it  was  perfectly  all  right 
for  her  to  accept  these  gifts  when  Bert  was  at  last  going  to  tell  his  parents. 
He  would  have  the  news  when  he  came  as  usual  at  eight. 

But  Bert  did  not  come  that  evening  or  the  next,  or  the  next.  Betty  had 
lost  her  job  a  month  before  this  and  had  on  Bert’s  suggestion  not  bothered  to 
secure  another,  for  she  would  not  have  to  work  when  they  were  married. 

She  waited  for  a  week.  Seven  long  tiresome  days  spent  wholly  at  the  side  of 
the  telephone,  not  daring  to  leave  her  room  for  fear  of  missing  a  call.  Still  no 
word  from  Bert. 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  his  club,  called  up,  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
Bert  Van  Ulster.  Her  money  was  gone  at  last,  and  for  the  last  three  days  she 
had  eaten  practically  nothing.  She  had  to  eat,  and  pay  her  rent,  so  one  by  one 
her  fine  feathers  had  to  go  to  the  pawn  shop,  and  still  no  word  from  Bert. 

Forced  to  leave  her  room,  she  went  out  into  the  cold  world.  She  was 
jostled  among  the  hurrying  crowd  and  went  along  blindly  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  where  she  went.  Out  of  the  chatter  of  the  shopping  throng  came  the 
grinding  of  breaks,  screams,  and  all  was  black  and  still. 

hen  Betty  woke  up,  she  was  in  a  white  room  and  someone  all  in  white 
was  holding  her  hand.  Where  could  she  be?  Oh,  her  head!  How  her  feet 
ached !  ^  At  last  she  came  to  enough  to  ask  where  she  was. 

“  a  tj011  16  dear.  Don’t  move,”  replied  the  kind  voice  of  the  nurse, 

and  I  11  tell  you  what  has  happened.  You  were  struck  by  an  auto  and  one  leg 
is  broken  but  you  won’t  mind  a  little  thing  like  that  when  I  tell  you  who  was 
driving  the  car.  The  noted  woman-hater,  James  Walker,  author  of  that  wonder- 
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ful  book,  Fine  Feathers ,  which  you  surely  have  read!  He  left  orders  for  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  be  done  and  this  note  for  you.  Now  you  must  lie  still  and  rest, 
for  he  is  coming  to  see  you  at  eight  to-night.” 

The  startled  girl  fell  back  on  the  pillows  exhausted,  muttering,  “Yes,  Jimmy, 
to-night — at — eight.” 

And  Jimmy  came.  Need  more  be  said? 

Helen  Luby,  ’28. 


MASQUERADE. 


Paul  Sterling  absently  fingered  the  slender  stem  of  his  wine-glass.  A  cloud 
of  confetti  floated  down  from  the  balcony  over  him.  He  shook  it  off  and  in¬ 
dolently  watched  the  bright  bits  floating  in  his  glass.  The  dancers  whirled  by  in 
merry  confusion — gay  Spanish  girls,  dashing  Mexican  lads,  stately  colonial 
dames,  Napoleons  and  Washingtons,  pierrots  and  pierrettes,  a  monk,  a  demure 
rabbit,  a  picturesque  devil.  The  saxophone  wailed  and  moaned  above  the  din. 

Cynthia,  gowned  as  a  gypsy,  was,  Paul  observed,  dancing  with  a  swarthy 
buccaneer.  She  approached  Paul’s  table. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  a  minute,  Paul,”  she  called.  “This  dance  is  nearly  over.” 

Roused  from  his  reverie,  Paul  grinned  tolerantly  at  the  tiny  flapper. 

“I’m  all  right,  child,”  he  replied.  “Take  your  time.” 

The  gay  buccaneer  whirled  Cynthia  away,  and  they  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  merry  throng. 

“Nice  girl,”  thought  Paul,  “but  rather  tiresome.  Some  difference  between 

her  and  Mary.  Jove!  wouldn’t  Mary  hate  a  party  like  this!” 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  quarter  of  twelve  and  at  twelve  the  dancers  must  unmask.  Cynthia 
had  not  yet  come  back. 

Slender  fingers  tapped  on  the  table. 

“Hello!” 

Paul  looked  up  quickly  and  saw  a  girl  standing  there.  Afterwards  he  could 
not  remember  what  sort  of  costume  she  wore,  but  he  knew  she  wore  a  mask.  The 
mask  covered  her  eyes  and  nose,  but  revealed  laughing  lips  and  perfect  teeth. 
Paul  got  up,  interested  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Hello,  yourself!”  he  replied  gaily.  “Sit  down  and  talk  to  me,  won’t  you? 
Can’t  you  see  I’m  languishing  for  want  of  a  companion?” 

The  girl  sat  down. 

“Are  you  as  lonesome  as  all  that,  Paul?  In  this  crowd?” 

“Yes,  I  was.  Of  course  I’m  not  now.  Funny  how  lonesome  you  can  be  in 
a  crowd.  And  say,  you  must  know  me,  because  you  called  me  Paul.  Who  are 
you?” 

“I’ll  never  tell !” 

The  girl  turned  to  watch  the  dancers,  and  Paul  scrutinized  his  charming 
companion.  She  turned  abruptly,  and  said : 

“It’s  a  nice  party,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  lied  Paul  valiantly. 

“Are  you  staying  in  town  long,  Paul?” 

Paul  knew  he  had  heard  her  voice  before. 
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“No,”  he  replied,  “I  just  came  down  for  the  week-end,  to  visit  the  Ward- 
lows,  Cynthia’s  father  and  mother,  you  know.  I’m  going  home  Tuesday  and  I’m 
glad.” 

“You  don’t  like  the  city,  then?” 

“No.” 

“There  must  be  an  attraction  at  home.” 

Paul  blushed  slightly. 

The  girl  laughed. 

“What’s  her  name?”  she  queried. 

“Mary,”  he  said  as  if  to  himself,  “Mary  Stearns.” 

The  girl  caught  her  breath,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Paul.  She  rose. 

“Here,  wait  a  minute,  Cinderella,”  pleaded  Paul.  “It’s  two  minutes  of 
twelve  and  at  twelve  they  all  unmask  and  then  I  can  see  who  you  are.” 

“No,  I  must  go.” 

She  turned  and  hurried  from  the  ball.  Paul  laughingly  followed  her,  but 
reached  the  door  a  second  later.  He  seized  a  corner  of  her  mask  as  she  ran  out, 
and  tore  it  off.  Then  the  door  slammed,  but  Paul  had  seen.  It  was  Mary!  He 
rushed  to  the  outer  door  and  into  the  road.  The  cold  November  moon  shone  on 
an  empty  street.  The  chimes  rang  out  over  the  stillness.  Midnight. 

The  harsh  notes  of  the  doorbell  broke  the  stillness  of  the  early  dawn.  Muf¬ 
fled  footsteps.  A  servant  tapped  on  Paul’s  door.  The  door  was  opened  a  crack, 
the  servant  passed  in  the  telegram,  and  noiselessly  went  away.  Paul  did  not 
need  to  read  the  message  from  home.  The  words  were  already  ringing  and  ham¬ 
mering  in  his  tortured  brain : - 

“Mary  died  at  midnight — auto  wreck — come  home.” 

Elna  Whitney,  ’28. 


A  METAMORPHOSIS. 


Benjamin  Blacket,  Jr.  rolled  over  in  his  bed  and  glared  angrily  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  general.  The  birds  on  the  nearby  high  school  elm  chirped  and  trilled, 
and  jolly  sunlight  warmly  flooded  the  room  with  cheer.  Bennie,  however,  was 
not  to  be  cheered  this  morning ;  he  snuggled  down  in  his  bed  to  exclude  the  in¬ 
congruous  sunlight.  1  hus  he  lay  and  brooded  and  made  strangely  serious  vows. 
Black  dejection  and  resentment  gripped  him,  and  he  felt  injured  that  his  day  of 
sorrow  should  be  so  unsympathetically  fair.  Only  last  night  a  world  had  tumbled 
about  his  ears  crashed  to  dust  by  the  mere  words  of  a  dark-eyed  vixen  who  had 
long  led  him  treacherously  on.  Benjamin  Blacket,  Jr.  would  never  be  disturbed 
by  feminine  wiles  again — never — and  he  would  start  hostilities  by  refusing  to 
attend  the  high  school  dance  that  evening,  which  action  he  felt  would  bring  the 
hapless  sex  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  offence  given  him. 

Here  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  his  displeasure  was  unfeelingly  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  cold  clangor  of  his  ‘time-to-get-up’  bell  which  his  ingenious  mother  had 
installed  to  bestir  him  from  bed.  With  a  little  frown,  he  promised  himself — for 
the  hundreth  time  a  future  splurge  in  wire  cutting.  For  the  present  he  knew 
that  the  brazen  tones  would  continue  till  he  reached  the  bathroom  to  stop  them. 
1  his  last  was  his  mother’s  own  canny  contrivance. 
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Twenty  minutes  later  Bennie  was  finishing  his  breakfast.  Glancing  at  his 
mother,  he  inquired,  “Are  you  selling  dance  tickets  as  usual,  Mother?” 

“Why,  yes,  Benjamin.  There  are  two  tickets  in  your  Chemistry  book.  You 
won’t  forget  to  take  that  anyway.” 

“Well,  mother,  I’ve  decided  to  stay  away  from  the  dance;  so  you  had  better 
sell  my  tickets  with  the  rest.” 

“Why,  Benjamin  Blacket !  You  are  not  going  to  the  dance!  Well,  the 
most  I  can  say  is  that  it  will  be  a  novel  experience  for  you  to  stay  at  home  while 
dance  music  tempts  you.” 

To  this  Bennie  merely  deigned  to  shrug,  as  if  music  and  frivolous  females 
were  never  to  play  idle  tricks  on  him  any  more. 

His  mother  suddenly  asked,  “Is  Elnor  going  to  the  dance?” 

Benjamin’s  eyes  came  quickly  up  at  the  name,  and  he  strove  to  appear  casual 
as  he  answered.  “I  imagine  so — I  heard  that  she  was  to  go  with — oh — some 
college  fellow  from  her  old  home  town.” 

“Oh, — I  understand,”  and  astute  woman  that  his  mother  was,  she  probably 
did. 

Such  was  Benjamin’s  humor  that  he  attended  school  mostly  to  impress  the 
fact  that  all  things  pertaining  to  dances  and  the  weaker  sex  were  far  below  his 
most  casual  interest. 

His  schoolmates  at  first  curiously  studied  the  metamorphosis  and  finally,  as 
by  common  signal,  a  score  of  candid  youths  suggested  witty  remedies  for  his 
troubles,  some  even  making  bald  hints  concerning  the  existence  of  superior  fish 
who  only  waited  catching. 

Benjamin  Blacket,  Jr.,  however,  became  ever  more  determined  to  make  his 
disaproval  felt  by  all  members  concerned.  Even  in  chemistry,  working  rather 
savagely  beside  the  vixen,  Bennie  refused  to  reestablish  harmonious  relations 
which  he  indignantly  perceived  the  dark-eyed  one  attempting.  With  eloquent 
rudeness  his  militant  back  barred  all  pleas,  though  Benjamin  was,  in  morbid 
triumph,  conscious  enough  of  them. 

His  peculiar  frame  of  mind  continued  throughout  the  morning,  and  even  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  in  the  hectic  excitement  of  a  practice  game  in  which  with  new 
viciousness  he  clouted  the  ball  for  his  first  real  home  run. 

The  evening  meal  passed.  Studies  were  meticulously  done.  Soon  it  would 
be  time  for  the  dance.  Bennie  knew  and  loved  dance  atmosphere.  He  realized  it 
would  be  a  trial  to  sit  in  his  room  and  hear  the  alluring  strains  of  music  and  the 
laughter  and  groups  of  gay  intimates  without  himself  going  to  the  dance. 

To  defend  himself  from  temptation  he  closed  his  window  and  drew  his  shade 
and  began  to  read  a  book.  Soon  jazzy  strains  began  to  come  faintly  to  his  ears, 
and  from  time  to  time  Bennie  found  his  feet  responding  and  his  attention  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  book  to  the  tilt  of  music.  He  decided  to  do  physical  work  to  occupy 
himself  completely.  But  what  was  there  to  do?  The  answer  came  to  him  as  his 
eyes  came  to  rest  upon  an  old  motor  on  his  private  bench.  The  motor  was  an 
interesting  apparatus  designed  to  run  an  old-fashioned  phonograph  which  was 
nearby. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  absorbing  work  the  motor  was  ready  to  function. 
To  test  it  he  fitted  it  into  the  container  and  began  to  play  the  single  record. 
Bennie  listened  approvingly  and  soon  began  to  clog  expertly,  while  his  face  for 
the  first  time  this  day  relaxed  into  its  usual  smile. 

Presently  a  faint  breeze  wafted  a  few  bars  of  music  clearly  to  him,  and  he 
remembered  his  plight.  He  lifted  his  shade  and  gazed  longingly  at  the  scintil¬ 
lating  high  school.  Gone  were  his  plans  of  vengeance  and  he  regretfully  re¬ 
membered  the  openings  for  reconciliation  which  he  had  spurned  so  carelessly. 
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At  this  juncture  a  telephone  rang.  Presently  his  mother  entered  and  asked, 
“Benjamin,  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  Elnor  was  going  to  the  dance  with  a  college 
friend?” 

“Yes,  mother,”  answered  Bennie. 

“You  were  mistaken.  Elnor  just  telephoned  to  ask  your  escort  to  the  dance.” 

“Really?  If  that  isn’t  like  a  girl.  Where - ?” 

“I  brought  your  tickets  for  you,  Benjamin.  Good-bye.”  In  laughing  un¬ 
dertone,  “Yes,  Elnor  meant  to  ask.  But  then - I  remember  a  similar 

situation  not  so  many  years  ago !” 

George  Siipola,  ’28. 


THE  SILENT  WATCHER. 


Only  the  occasional  howl  of  a  coyote  could  be  heard,  as  a  full  moon  shone 
down  upon  a  man  making  his  way  through  the  newly  fallen  snow. 

Yo  Boy  crouched  low  among  the  bushes.  His  eyes  blazed  with  hatred  as 
he  watched  the  figure  coming  towards  him,  for  he  recognized  his  enemy — the  man 
whom  his  master  had  trusted,  the  man  who  was  about  to  betray  his  master.  From 
the  first  the  dog  had  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  wondered  why  his  mistress  did 
not  share  the  feeling. 

Three  days  ago,  Bruce  Lee  had  gone  down  the  pass  to  bring  his  furs  to 
La  Salle.  He  had  disliked  to  go,  leaving  his  beautiful  wife  June  alone.  His  only 
friend  and  neighbor  was  Pierre.  At  the  last  moment  he  had  confided  in  Pierre, 
who  consented  to  watch  over  June,  and  keep  her  from  being  lonesome. 

As  Pierre  neared  Yo  Boy’s  hiding  place,  he  realized  that  he  must  hasten, 
for  Bruce  was  due  home  at  any  moment.  They  must  escape  before  he  returned. 

The  dog’s  eyes  glittered  as  he  watched  the  man.  Suddenly  he  leaped. 
Pierre  recognized  the  dog  who  had  shown  his  hatred  during  his  visits  at  the 
cabin.  In  vain  he  tried  to  escape  the  attacks;  it  was  a  struggle  between  man  and 
beast.  Again  and  again  the  dog  attacked  the  man.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  ledge.  It  was  a  battle  to  be  fought  to  an  end.  There  was  an  in¬ 
stant  of  peace.  The  man  stood,  back  to  the  cliff,  prepared  for  self-defense.  The 
dog  plunged.  It  was  too  much  for  the  strength  of  a  mere  man.  To  his  fate  fell 
the  human  being  who  had  been  trusted,  but  who  had  betrayed. 

June,  her  fur  cap  already  covering  her  dark  curls,  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
clock.  Where  was  Pierre?  What  could  be  keeping  him?  Could  they  escape 
before  Bruce  returned?  Bruce?  Where  was  Bruce  now?  Was  he  expecting 
her  to  greet  him  when  he  returned? 

Bruce !  His  picture  arose  before  her  brown  eyes :  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
with  well  set  head,  close  cropped  curls,  and  clear  blue  eyes. 

She  contrasted  him  with  Pierre  of  medium  height,  slight  build,  and  a  dark 
complexion  with  piercing  black  eyes.  Bruce  was  truly  superior  in  every  way. 
Her  wandering  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day  when  he  had  fought  his  way  two 
miles  in  a  blinding  snow-storm  to  a  doctor’s  to  save  the  life  of  a  neighbor’s 
child.  Other  kind  deeds  filled  her  mind.  Oh,  no!  no!  She  couldn’t  leave  Bruce! 
Why  did  she  ever  promise  Pierre  that  she  would  go  with  him?  How  had  she 
ever  yielded  to  this  mad  infatuation? 

She  was  startled  by  a  knock  on  the  door.  Pierre !  What  could  she  tell 
him  ?  Slowly  she  opened  the  door  and  looked  up.  There  stood  Bruce !  Her 
Bruce.  She  flew  to  his  arms.  She  would  never  leave  them. 
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Only  the  occasional  howl  of  a  coyote  could  be  heard  as  a  pair  of  steady 
brown  eyes  gazed  upon  a  man  and  a  woman  whose  happiness  had  been  preserved 
by  that  silent  faithful  watcher. 

Marguerite  Moran,  ’28. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  AFRAID. 


“Listen,  Bud,  I’ve  got  myself  in  the  deuce  of  a  mess,  something  which  will 
mean  disgrace  if  I  don’t  find  an  open  way.” 

Bud  Crosby  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  patted  the  “Lieutenant” 
gently  on  the  back  after  the  latter  had  told  his  story. 

Charles  Bradford,  or  the  “Lieutenant,”  as  he  was  called,  had  come  to  the 
only  one  who  seemed  to  understand  him  when  he  was  in  a  difficulty, — his  ideal, 
Bud  Crosby.  In  his  confession  he  had  said  that  he  had  led  the  girl  that  he 
loved  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  preeminent  pilots  of  the  Crack  Pursuit 
Group  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Service  in  France.  How  she  loved  him  for  his  bravery 
and  courage ! 

His  passion  for  the  vivacious  Yvette  was  so  great  that  he  would  not  dare 
to  disillusion  her  by  telling  her  the  truth  about  himself.  He  pictured  her  leap¬ 
ing  from  her  chair  in  frenzy,  with  her  blazing  brown  eyes  full  of  contempt 
for  a  deceiver  as  well  as  a  coward.  Her  proud  head  would  be  disdainfully 
turned  away  from  him  and  her  hands  tightly  clenched.  No,  no,  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  lovely  Yvette  like  that.  He  would  rather  die. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed  bitterly,  wildly  contemplating 
suicide  rather  than  let  Yvette  find  out  that  he  was  afraid  of  flying.  Even 
when  the  boys  jestingly  suggested  taking  him  up  for  a  pleasure  trip,  the  “Lieu¬ 
tenant”  would  pale  like  a  corpse  and  tremble  at  its  very  mentioning.  However, 
flying  had  him  in  its  grip,  for  he  felt  miserable  off  the  aviation  field,  and  yet  on 
it  he  lived  a  life  of  nightmares. 

Often,  while  Bradford  was  washing  and  preparing  the  planes  for  flight, 
the  pilots  would  listen  with  amazement  to  the  “Lieutenant’s”  theories  and 
knowledge  of  aeronautics.  They  found  out  that  he  knew  aviation  to  the  letter, 
and  they  thought  it  extraordinary  that  this  handsome  chap  had  such  an  aversion 
for  flying.  Brad  proved  to  be  a  puzzle  about  the  field,  but  all  liked  him  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  affectionately  named  “The  Lieutenant.” 

Further  on  in  the  confession,  Brad  stated  that  Yvette  and  her  friends  were 
coming  to  the  flying  field  the  following  day  to  see  him  start  on  a  flight.  This 
was  the  last  straw. 

Crosby  remained  silent  and  pensive.  Then  he  spoke. 

“This  is  rather  serious,  but  I  have  a  scheme.  I’ll  help  you  out  of  the 
mess  provided  that  you  follow  instructions.” 

Bud  knew  the  “Lieutenant”  was  not  really  a  coward,  so  he  had  determined 
to  bring  Bradford  to  himself,  and  this  was  his  only  chance. 

“The  only  way  to  make  good,”  he  continued,  “is  for  you  to  go  on  a  trip  in 
the  presence  of  your  girl.  You  see,  Bennett,  our  best  pilot,  is  to  carry  out  a 
little  mission  tomorrow,  but  I  could  arrange  it  with  the  old  fellow  to  take  you 
as  a  passenger.  I  don’t  imagine  these  girls  know  much  about  planes,  but  any¬ 
how  I’ll  make  them  think  that  you  will  control  the  stick.  I’ll  keep  the  girls 
away  from  the  boys  so  that  they  will  not  spill  the  beans.  This  is  my  plan.  Take 
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it  or  leave  it,  but  remember  if  you  haven’t  the  nerve  to  do  it,  you’ll — er - 

Here  Crosby  stopped  and  awaited  an  answer. 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  fear-stricken  beast.  His  face 
was  as  white  as  chalk,  and  his  sensitive  mouth  was  twitching. 

Finally,  after  a  long  mental  struggle  he  said,  “I’ll  go.”  With  these  words 
he  turned  away  abruptly. 

That  morning  the  “Lieutenant”  kept  close  to  Crosby  and  Yvette,  and  when 
the  ship  was  finally  ready,  he  bade  them  a  quiet  farewell  and  hopped  off. 

After  the  two  young  men  had  crossed  the  Allies’  lines,  and  entered  the  hostile 
territory,  they  were  attacked  by  two  enemy  pursuit  planes  which  were  camou¬ 
flaged  so  skilfully  that  they  had  taken  the  American  unawares. 

Bennett,  controlling  the  plane  with  one  hand  and  discharging  one  of  the 
front  guns  with  the  other,  overcame  one  ship,  but  alone  with  a  useless  passenger 
in  the  rear,  he  could  not  hope  to  escape.  This  struggle  went  on  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  more  when  Bennett  was  badly  wounded. 

Later  in  relating  this  battle  to  his  friends  Bennett  said  that  it  was  marvel¬ 
ous  how  Bradford  seemed  to  lose  his  fear  and  roared  in  his  ears  that  he  would 
change  places  and  control  the  plane.  He  controlled  the  plane  and  managed  the 
guns  in  his  cockpit  while  the  wounded  Bennett  easily  used  the  rear  guns.  Ben¬ 
nett  afterwards  said  that  the  plane  was  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

They  evaded  the  second  plane,  and  made  one  dash  for  their  flying  field. 
However,  the  plane  was  a  wreck,  and  the  two  men  were  semi-conscious  when  they 
landed. 

It  was  found  that  Bradford  was  bored  through  the  lungs  badly.  He  lived 
only  long  enough  to  call  Yvette  and  his  friends  to  his  bedside,  and  to  show  them 
a  newspaper  clipping.  At  last  the  mystery  concerning  him  was  solved.  By  the 
article  and  picture  on  the  clipping  he  was  revealed  as  the  famous  English  fly¬ 
ing  ace  who  was  reported  killed  in  a  wreck,  a  wreck  which,  he  indicated,  had 
caused  his  great  fear  of  flying. 

And  it  was  after  this  that  Yvette  came  forth  from  the  room  with  a  face 
eased  of  pain,  even  though  death  had  deprived  her  of  her  hero. 

Lucy  Iacovelli,  ’28. 


RETRIBUTION. 


The  sun  rose  over  the  Arizona  desert  clear  and  cold  that  day  disclosing 
a  bleak  weatherstained  hut  to  the  one  lone  traveller,  a  youth  of  about  twenty 
years.  His  well  cut  clothes,  not  at  all  suited  for  such  journeying,  were  stained 
with  mud,  and  one  could  scarcely  recognize  his  curly  chestnut-brown  hair,  so 
thick  was  its  coat  of  desert  clay. 

Our  traveler  approached  the  sinister-looking  shack  and  knocked.  Silence. 
He  knocked  still  louder.  Heavy  footsteps  were  heard  and  a  pair  of  piercing 
blue  eyes  met  Bob  Cameron’s  dark  ones  as  the  door  opened  part  way,  showing 
a  well  built  man  of  about  sixty  years. 

“Is  this  the  direct  way  to  Phoenix?”  queried  Bob  pleasantly. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  other  gruffly.  “You’d  better  come  in  and  get  warmed, 
for  it’s  a  good  day’s  journey  across  the  desert — about  twenty  miles.” 

Bob  accepted  the  ill-natured  invitation  and  entered  the  cabin.  The  old  man 
set  about  preparing  a  frugal  meal  for  his  unexpected  guest,  glancing  now  and 
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then  with  uneasy  curiosity  at  the  youth  who  was  making  himself  acquainted 
with  his  surroundings. 

“I’ve  seen  that  lad  somewhere  before,”  thought  the  older  man  while  Bob 
was  hungrily  devouring  the  well  cooked  meal,  “but  where?”  He  pondered  over 
this  question  until  wakened  from  his  reverie  by  these  words: 

“Evidently  you  are  accustomed  to  getting  your  own  meals,”  said  Bob,  “This 
food  is  splendid.” 

“Oh  yes,  I’ve  lived  alone  here  for  many  years,”  was  the  reply.  “By  the 
way  what  is  your  name,  my  boy?” 

“Bob  Cameron,  sir,  of  Chadwick,  Maine,”  his  visitor  answered,  between 
mouthfuls  of  rye  bread. 

These  words  startled  the  older  man.  He  turned  ghastly  white  and  clutched 
wildly  at  his  heart.  Bob  rushed  to  him. 

“Water!”  cried  John  Cameron.  Then — “It’s  all  right,  boy,  it’s  only  another 
heart  attack.  I’ll  be  all  right  in  a  moment.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  these  words  when  the  convulsed  lines  of  his  face 
relaxed  and  he  was  himself  again. 

“Then,”  said  Cameron  to  himself,  “My  fears  are  well  founded!  He  is  my 
son! — What  shall  I  do?” 

He  recalled  his  past  life — how  he,  John  Cameron,  a  poor  bank  clerk,  had, 
nineteen  long  years  ago,  wooed  and  won  Mary  Mallory,  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  the  village.  How  proud  he  had  been  of  her!  How  happy  they  had  been! 
On  the  birth  of  their  son,  in  order  to  obtain  more  money,  John  had  robbed  the 
bank,  killed  the  guard,  escaped,  and  here  he  was  now,  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Then  as  if  realizing  how  queer  his  actions  must  seem  to  the  boy,  he  drove 
these  thoughts  from  his  tortured  mind  and  forced  himself  to  play  the  part  of 
host. 

“How — how  are  the  folks  back  home?”  “I  am  er-er  a  native  of  your  vil¬ 
lage,”  he  said  brokenly. 

“They  were  all  wrell  when  I  left,”  answered  Bob  while  saying  to  himself, 
“He  acts  like  a  crazy  man.” 

“How  is  your  father?”  queried  John  Cameron  in  a  strained  voice.  “He 
was  my  best  friend.” 

“He  fell  off  the  barge  and  was  drowned  the  night  of  the  great  bank  robbery 
nineteen  years  ago,”  Bob  replied,  still  wondering  at  the  old  man’s  actions. 

All  the  time  the  boy  had  been  talking,  a  great  struggle  was  going  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  older  man.  Should  he  disclose  himself  to  his  son  or  not?  His 
conscience  said,  “No,”  but  his  desire  to  press  the  youth  to  his  heart  almost  con¬ 
quered  his  reasoning  power.  With  one  supreme  effort  he  cast  off  his  desire, 
saying,  “No,  I  will  let  him  think  his  father  was  a  good  man,  not  a  murderer! 
Thank  God,  Mary  believed  me  innocent !  Oh !  how  many  times  have  I  regretted 
my  actions !” 

“Well,”  said  lighthearted  Bob  again  interrupting  the  old  man’s  train  of 
thought,  little  guessing  the  struggle  just  ended.  “I  must  be  on  my  way  if  I  wish 
to  join  Mother  before  dark.  She’s  in  Phoenix  for  her  health.  Good-bye,  and 
thanks  a  lot  for  your  kindness.” 

John  Cameron  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  his  son  depart  out  of  his 
life  forever — a  man  who  had  sacrificed  twenty  happy  years  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

The  next  morning  the  mail  carrier  found  John  Cameron  dead  on  the  floor, 
a  revolver,  with  an  empty  shell,  in  his  hand,  a  bitter  smile  upon  his  lips.  He 
had  made  his  retribution  and  had  gone  to  meet  his  Creator. 

Doris  Gorman,  ’28. 
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AVIATION— THE  CAREER. 


An  impending  question  is  that  of  the  choice  of  career.  Many  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  question ;  many  more  are  now  about  to  answer  it.  The  young  graduate 
attaches  tremendous  importance  to  the  issue  and  usually  feels  some  qualms  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  choice.  When  an  error  in  selection  of  career  is  made, 
it  is  nearly  always  found  to  be  detrimental  to  both  pride  and  purse. 

In  one  noticeable  instance,  however,  this  unfortunate  result  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  avoided, — when  the  chosen  career  is  military  aviation.  A  candidate  for 
flying  cadet  in  a  military  school  takes  examinations  at  government  expense  and 
owing  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  flying,  it  is  no  discredit  to  fail  to  pass 
the  examinations. 

The  examinations  are  very  thorough.  The  first  examination  is  a  physical 
test,  probably  the  most  thorough-going  the  candidate  will  ever  undergo.  Next 
is  an  educational  examination.  This  covers  the  subjects  usually  studied  during 
two  years  of  any  good  college.  Lastly,  the  most  difficult  test  is  given — the  psy¬ 
chological  test.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  great  flyers  are  born  and  not  made.  There¬ 
in  lies  the  reason  for  this  last  test.  The  candidate  is  placed  in  an  apparatus 
which  closely  simulates  the  movements  of  a  stunting  plane.  From  the  reactions 
of  the  student  expert  psychiatrists  can  quite  infallibly  judge  his  inherent  ability 
to  fly.  Twenty-five  percent  of  all  failures  come  in  the  last  test. 

From  the  above,  one  may  perceive  that  a  person  admitted  as  a  flying  cadet 
in  a  primary  training  school  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  completing  the  year-long 
course.  He  is  surely  not  deficient  in  any  quality  which  would  make  him  an 
efficient  military  pilot.  The  flying  cadet,  at  no  expense  whatsoever  to  himself, 
is  trained  for  eight  months  in  every  branch  of  military  aviation  including 
seventy-five  hours  of  flying.  At  the  successful  completion  of  the  primary  train¬ 
ing  the  flying  cadet  reports  to  the  advance  flying  school  at  Kelly  field,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  At  Kelly  field  four  months  are  spent  in  perfecting  the  student 
in  military  aviation.  Navigation,  aerial  gunnery,  photography,  and  flying  are 
intensively  studied.  One  hundred  and  fifty  hours  are  added  to  the  cadet  flying 
record. 

I  he  cadet,  upon  having  accepted  the  privilege  of  completing  the  advance 
course,  may  well  be  conceded  to  be  finely  educated  in  his  profession.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  gives  the  best  aviation  training  in  the  world  to-day. 

I  he  graduate  of  Kelly  field  is  commissioned  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve,  with  opportunity  to  take  examinations  for  active  service  in  the 
regular  army.  Indeed  there  are  many  avenues  open  to  highly  satisfying  and  re¬ 
munerative  employment  in  the  various  branches  of  aviation. 

In  commercial  aviation  there  are  positions  in  plenty  for  the  trained  man. 
Since  the  war  the  airplane  industry  has  been  booming ;  the  recent  trans-oceanic 
flights  have  advertised  aviation  greatly.  Aviation  has  struck  the  fancy  and  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  the  world  from  newsboys  to  industrial  giants.  There  is 
something  about  flying  that  no  other  young  industry  has  had, — the  appreciation 
of  the  public. 

Much,  indeed,  is  in  the  future  for  the  enthusiastic  young  man  who  makes 
a  determined  bid  for  a  real  place  in  aviation  now.  It  would  truly  be  a  rare 

privilege  to  develop  with  aviation.  It  is  a  career  with  possibilities  forever  grow¬ 
ing. 


George  Siipola,  ’28. 
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TREES. 


“Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree.” 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  really  realize  what  a  wonderful  miracle  God  per¬ 
formed  when  he  gave  us  a  tree?  Why  do  so  many  of  us  take  this  gift  for 
granted?  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what  the  world  would  lose  if  every  tree 
were  to  be  taken  away? 

Let  us  think  of  the  many  kinds  of  trees.  How  like  human  beings  they  are, 
for  there  are  so  many  varieties.  The  elm  tree,  with  its  stately  branches  bowing 
in  the  wind,  the  magnolia  tree,  loaded  with  beautiful  blossoms,  the  weeping- 
willow,  shading  some  babbling  brook,  the  apple  tree,  with  its  beautiful  coral 
blossoms,  later  developed  into  the  delicious  fruit  of  which  we  are  all  so  very  fond, 
the  spruce,  the  hemlock,  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  oak,  are  all  His  gifts. 

If  we  were  to  visit  a  tree  nursery,  beautifully  cultivated  with  a  number  of 
different  species  of  trees,  we  should  stop  to  marvel  at  their  beauty  and  variety. 
And  how  many  times,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  have  we  admired  the  beautiful 
reds,  yellows,  oranges,  and  purples  which  God  has  created? 

I  hope  that  in  time  we  may  have  more  appreciative  admirers  of  God’s  trees. 

Reta  White,  ’28. 


THE  MUSTINESS  OF  ANCESTRAL  PORTRAITS. 


Of  all  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  I  do  not  know  of  one  more  fatuous  than 
hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  best  room  in  the  home  dusty  old  images  of  one’s 
ancestors. 

There  are  people — the  superior  among  us  will  smile — who  seem  to  find  de¬ 
light  in  showing  to  every  caller  the  unbeautiful  physiognomies  of  men  undis¬ 
tinguished,  prosaic,  and  long  since  dead. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  sort  of  thing  irritates  me,  and  each  of 
them  arises  from  my  being  a  cheerful,  optimistic  fellow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  aspect  of  these  pictures  is  forbidding.  Every  line 
in  the  face  of  any  of  these  old  codgers  is  held  rigid,  tense,  as  if  life  were  not  a 
calm,  pleasant  affair  with  more  chuckles  than  grins,  and  more  grins  than  frowns. 
One  might  imagine,  gazing  at  an  ancestral  face,  that  the  world  really  is  a  vale 
of  tears — which  it  is  if  you  let  it  be.  One  reason,  I  believe,  for  the  revolt  of 
the  modern  youth  from  the  traditions  of  his  elders,  is  that  he  is  afraid  that  ad¬ 
herence  to  these  traditions  will  make  of  him  an  old,  frozen-faced  fogy,  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  a  category  with  the  owners  of  those  highly  moral  visages  in  his 
aunt’s  front  parlor.  And,  looking  at  it  that  way,  I  can  scarcely  blame  the 
youth  for  his  revolt. 

And  another  thing,  now.  Those  old  faces  arouse  in  a  person  thoughts 
gloomy,  morbid — thoughts  entirely  too  morbid  for  a  person  to  entertain  in  a 
world  of  so  much  mellow  sun.  For  here  are  men  who  have  appeared  upon  this 
terrestrial  sphere,  who  have  spent  a  brief  space  of  time  upon  this  planet — en- 
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joying  the  same  privileges  and  opportunities  that  others  have  enjoyed — ,  who  have 
passed  inauspiciously  from  this  world,  and  whose  names  have  never  been  men¬ 
tioned  since.  Now  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  a  man  as  a  small  grain  of  sand  on 
the  vast  beach  of  eternity.  Neither  do  I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  microscopically 
unimportant  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Such  thoughts,  if  carried  to  their  natural 
conclusion,  end  with  suicide.  But  such  thoughts  always  come  to  the  fore  when  I 
regard  the  musty  images  hanging  there  silent,  immobile,  and,  I  like  to  fancy, — sad. 

But  away  with  introspection.  And  now  a  word  to  my  readers:  If  there  be 
any  among  you  who  wishes  to  invite  me  for  a  light-some  evening  at  home  (es¬ 
pecially  if  there  is  a  fine  meal  involved)  pray  do  not  hesitate  from  fear  of  de¬ 
pressing  me  because  you  have  ancestral  portraits  in  one  or,  indeed,  all  of  your 
rooms.  I  am  a  person  who  can  stand  up  well  under  blows,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  pass  off  lightly  that  dispiriting  feature  of  your  hospitality,  if  the  dinner  be 
excellent. 

Robert  J.  Cenedella,  ’28. 


TRAVELER  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST  WINNERS. 


Once  more  a  Milford  High  Senior  has  been  awarded  one  of  the  ten  main 
prizes  in  the  Boston  Traveler  Short  Story  contest,  open  to  students  of  the  High 
Schools  of  New  England.  In  this  year’s  contest,  which  is  the  ninth  annual 
competition  held  by  the  Traveler,  the  ninth  prize,  $5,  was  won  by  Miss  Winifred 
Crowley  of  the  Class  of  1928  with  her  story  “The  Irony  of  Fate.” 

Other  stories  by  Milford  seniors  receiving  special  recognition  in  the  contest 
are  as  follows:  “Letters,”  by  Miss  Gertrude  Moran,  “Masquerade”  by  Miss 
Elna  Whitney,  “A  Metamorphosis”  by  George  Siipola,  “The  Inheritance”  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sails,  “Fine  Feathers”  by  Miss  Helen  Luby,  “Unsung  Glory” 
by  Miss  Marguerite  Taylor,  “The  Turquoise  Eye”  by  Miss  Helen  May,  “Two 
Minutes  to  Go”  by  Miss  Ethel  Mann,  and  “Retribution”  by  Miss  Doris  Gorman. 

Several  of  these  stories  appear  in  this  issue. 


PEACE. 


With  light  finger-tip  taps,  with  gentle  raps, 

Insistent  the  rain  beats  “pit-pat”  on  the  pane. 

The  long  busy  day  is  tiring  to  chaps, 

And  could  I,  I  wouldn’t  exchange  sleep  for  fame. 

A  soft  yellow  light  from  the  lamp  sweetly  gleams  \ 

This  room  that  I  took  is  a  calm  enough  nook. 

Ah !  This  is  content  to  outrival  all  dreams. 

Im  happy:  I’m  lying  in  bed  with  a  book. 

Robert  Cenedella,  ’28. 
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THE  WEAKLING  PRAYS. 


Huddled  pitifully  he  sits  in  Church, 

Alone  but  for  tinted  rays ; 

He  groans  and  with  a  shuddening  lurch 
He  kneels — The  weakling  prays : 

“Put  me  upon  Thy  workbench,  God, 

And  make  of  me  a  man, 

So  that  I’ll  slowly,  sternly  plod 
At  things  from  which  I  ran. 

“Always  have  I  been  sheltered  from 
The  hard  things  in  this  life, 

Now  let  me  see  the  din,  the  scum; 

Show  me  the  hell,  the  strife. 

“Make  me  dig,  and  plug,  and  sweat, 

With  pain  let  me  be  crazed; 

Show  me  the  worst  of  life,  and  yet — 

Let  me  emerge  undazed.’’ 

Then  he  rose  and  shuffled  away 
Through  the  door ;  his  gait  was  slow. 

And  before  he  left,  we  heard  him  say, 

“I’m  glad.  He  heard  me ;  I  know.” 

William  Grayson,  ’28. 


DESTINY. 


I  roamed,  lone  as  the  sea  by  which  I  wondered, 
And  gazed  on  the  infinities 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  pondered 

As  oft  before :  What  shapes  our  destinies  ? 

And  I  wondered  what  hand  had  carved  each  part 
Of  the  world’s  great  history, 

And  who  had  given  life  its  start? 

The  eternal  mystery. 

There,  wearied  by  the  raging  sea, 

I  went  back  home  once  more, 

And  mused  upon  the  things  I’d  seen 
Behind  the  sheltering  door. 

And  there  at  home  I  saw  once  more 

Where  the  Carver  had  left  his  brand — 

God  is  the  mighty  Sculptor,  and  man 
Is  the  clay  in  the  Sculptor’s  hand! 


Elna  Whitney,  ’28. 
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POISON. 


Men  I’ve  known 

have  poison  taken — 
then  their  strength 

has  them  forsaken. 

They  died  ’midst  painful 
writhings,  groans ; 

while  we  were  listening  to  their  moans 
as  poison  hastened  them 
to  their  goals : 

Small  towns  are  poison 
to  men’s  souls. 

(Apologies  to  Alfred  Kreymborg). 

Robert  Cenedella,  ’28. 


MY  EASY  CHAIR. 


When  they,  the  family,  are  all  snug  in  bed, 

And  cozy  I  sit  in  my  easy  chair, 

To  dream  by  the  embers  and  see  visions  there, 

I  feel  that  the  world  is  wondrous  fair. 

In  the  flames  appears  a  court  so  grand 
Of  kings  and  queens  and  jesters  odd, 

And  on  a  throne  therein  the  midst. 

I  in  state  there  calmly  nod. 

I  dream  of  fame  and  riches  and  love, 

A  yacht  or  two  and  plenty  of  wealth, 

And  of  course,  long  life,  and  happiness. 

A  wondrous  house  and — surely,  health ! 

I’ve  traveled  to  Europe  and  China  as  well, 

And  seen  all  the  things  which,  man  can  make, 
And  now  to  my  room  I  will  tiptoe  off, 

For  I  hear  my  mother  beginning  to  wake. 

Oh,  well,  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies, 

1  hough  it  be  but  in  flames,  I  do  not  care, 

For  my  eyes  are  sleepy  and  no  longer  I  sit 
And  dream  in  my  easy  chair. 


Helen  May,  ’28. 
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YOUTH— A  Sonnet. 


Determined  to  suppress  all  joy,  one  day 
I  thought  of  ev’ry  quiet  thing  I  could : 

Night  shades  o’ershading  shade  in  silent  wood; 

A  virgin  maiden  kneeling  down  to  pray ; 

A  thoughtful  face  set  in  eternal  clay ; 

The  blush  of  rustic  damsel  being  woo’d ; 

Some  hardy  huntsman’s  hut,  humble  and  crude ; 

Or  cloistered  nun  in  convent  shut  away. 

But  banished  I  each  thought  as  it  occurred ; 

For  perfect  statues  give  me  men  uncouth; 

For  meek  religion  give  me  roist’ring  strife ; 

And  I  like  action,  not  weak  rev’ries  blurred ; 

For  I  am  Youth,  pulsating,  eager  Youth, 

And  Youth  is  ever  wed  to  ardent  Life. 

Robert  Cenedella,  ’28. 


THE  PROFLIGATE  SETTLES  DOWN. 


“Confined,  pent  up,  held  firm, 

I  stay  here,  for  I  must : 

I’ve  had  my  day 

Of  passion,  lust . 

“Serene  Italian  sky ; 

South  wind,  mere  whisp’ring  breath, 
Why  must  one  die 
Of  living  death? 

“That  German  student’s  room 

Where  nightly  we  would  go, 

Drink  beer,  talk  art — 

So  long  ago. 

“I  loved  sweet  Capri  best, 

Italia,  ’twas,  sans  strife — 

All  mellow  love 
And  drowsy  life. 

“The  sweet,  ecstatic  pain 
Of  love  is  not  for  me ; 

I  must  decay 
In  industry.” 


Robert  Cenedella,  ’28. 
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THE  HAUGHTY  PINE. 


There  stood  on  yonder  lofty  cliff  a  pine, 

In  lonesome  solitude  and  kingly  state, 

Whose  mighty  pow’r  and  sturdy  strength  was  great, 

Whose  stately  loveliness  was  e’er  so  fine 
Though  it  had  seen  not  much  of  life  at  nine. 

But  sad  it  is  to  tell  the  mournful  fate 
That  this  proud  tree  endured  by  jealous  hate 
Of  other  neighb’ring  trees.  It  made  no  sign 
Of  friendship  or  acknowledgement  to  them, 

For  it  was  haughty  in  its  lofty  place 
That  God  had  given  it  on  this  earth  so  wide. 

But  retribution  came  to  this  vain  gem, 

When  spiteful  Hurricane  had  marred  its  face; 

So  now,  with  spirit  broke,  its  shame  it  hides. 

Lucy  Iacovelli,  ’28. 


TO  A  PARK  BENCH. 


To  hear  the  tales  that  you  have  heard; 

To  see  those  human  wrecks  you’ve  seen ; 

Inspire  the  trusts  that  you’ve  incurred ; 

To  know  what  fellow-man  has  been: 

’Tis  this  would  make  me  worldly-wise, 

Omniscient  as  the  Destinies. 

Then  might  I  do  as  I  desire; 

Might  understand  the  rabble’s  wrongs ; 

Find  waiting  chords  in  Poet’s  lyre; 

And  then  I’d  sing  my  two  great  songs: 

Song  of  Hate,  for  stupidity; 

Song  of  Love,  for  Humanity. 

Robert  Cenedella,  ’28. 


RAIN. 


When  the  sky  is  dark  and  lowering 
And  the  weather  takes  to  showering, 

Oh,  it’s  then  we  hear  the  softly  falling  rain. 
Very  seldom  it  amuses  us, 

We  think  it  quite  abuses  us, 

I  his  human-sopping,  never-stopping  rain. 
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Far  worse  it  is  when  blowing, 

Or  a-hailing  or  a-snowing 

Than  the  days  of  gentle  blossom-bringing  rain. 

Do  we  think  this  when  we  sigh  out? 

No.  We  only  rage  and  cry  out, 

Oh,  this  everlasting,  spirit-blasting  rain.” 

So  when  you’re  feeling  teary, 

And  the  world  seems  dark  and  dreary, 

Just  because  you  hate  this  dripping,  drizzling  rain, 

Think  of  all  the  good  it’s  doing, 

And  instead  of  lost  time  ruing, 

Bless  the  orchard-spraying,  dust-allaying  rain. 

Robert  Billings,  ’28. 


OUR  DEPARTED  CLASSMATES. 


Our  hearts  were  free  and  joyous,  too, 
Four  short  years  ago, 

But  hopes  so  bright  and  promising 
Have  vanished  like  the  snow. 

Four  members  of  our  class  have  died, 
And  gone  to  join  the  throng 
With  other  souls  who  are  in  heaven, 
Up  in  the  world  of  song. 

We  miss  them  from  our  classes  now 
At  morning  or  at  night. 

We  miss  their  clever  answers 
Which  gave  us  such  delight. 

Their  books  now  are  idle 
As  they  in  death  lie  low. 

We  miss  their  clever  answers,  too, 
Which  gave  us  such  delight. 

While  in  our  hearts  still  sorrowing 
At  losing  our  dear  friends, 

This  blest  assurance  cheers  us  on 
That  we  shall  meet  again. 

It  is  my  prayer  at  closing  now 
That  we  of  twenty-eight 
Will  so  obey  our  God’s  commands 
We’ll  join  them  at  the  Gate. 


Doris  Gorman,  ’28. 
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SPRING  FEVER. 


To  some  folks  each  year  comes  a  change  of  emotion 
And  a  quickening  of  pulse,  a  desire  to  roam, 

A  longing  to  start  off  across  the  wide  ocean, 

Always  heading  for  some  place  far  distant  from  home. 

It  comes  to  them  yearly,  lasts  many  an  hour, 

And  during  that  time  keeps  them  quite  in  its  power. 

Very  often  ’tis  classed  with  the  early  spring  flower 
As  a  positive  sign  that  the  Springtime  has  come. 

The  people  who  feel  its  effect  every  season 
Do  not  need  to  be  told  the  extent  of  its  urge. 

Against  their  attempts  to  oppose  it  with  reason, 

More  relentless  it  is  than  the  sea  in  its  surge. 

’Tis  then  they  stop  burning  the  long  midnight  tapers 
For  the  purpose  of  writing  their  English  “comp”  papers. 

Their  history’s  neglected  for  cutting  of  capers, 

Celebrating  the  fact  that  the  Springtime  has  come. 

Greek,  French,  Mathematics  all  fall  down  together. 

The  favorite  subject  then  seems  quite  a  bore, 

The  most  mild  restriction  a  bothersome  tether 

Which  keeps  them  confined  when  they’re  longing  to  soar. 

Awaiting  them  after  that  trip  filled  with  pleasure, 

And  awakening  say  with  disgust  beyond  measure, 

“Oh,  why  can’t  I  travel  now  Springtime  has  come?” 

So  this  is  the  reason  no  teacher  expects  it, 

That  they  do  as  much  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

And  planning  his  work  an  instructor  selects  it 
In  order  to  slacken  when  Springtime  is  here. 

For  study  then  lessens  and  day-dreams  replace  it. 

For  a  few  weeks  or  so,  as  psychologists  trace  it, 

This  fever  defies  all  our  pow’rs  to  efface  it 

And  proves  once  for  all  that  the  Springtime  has  come. 

Robert  Billings,  ’28. 


AFTERMATH — A  Sonnet. 


On  emerald  slope  where  once  the  battle  roared, 
A  breathless  silence  reigns,  and  yet  we  know 
It  was  not  long  ago  the  clash  of  sound 
Rang  out,  and  war  proclaimed  its  dreadful  woe. 
The  quiet  hills  now  lie  in  silence  deep, 

No  more  the  din  of  battle  sounds  afar, 

The  fields,  in  peace,  forgetting  war,  now  sleep ; 
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(Yet  war,  the  age-old  curse,  has  left  its  scar.) 

The  little  towns  spring  into  life  the  while, 

The  tiny  homes,  low  leveled,  rise  once  more, 

The  people  plough  their  fields  and  even  smile, 

They  glean  their  harvests,  singing  as  of  yore. 

Brave  men  and  women,  smiling  through  the  rain, 

May  you  reap  peace — to  blossom  in  war’s  train ! 

Elna  Whitney,  ’28. 


COMPANIONS. 


The  moonlight  reflected  on  the  waters  of  blue, 

A  canoe  slowly  gliding  and  holding  just  two, 

Who  quietly  sit  as  if  deeply  in  thought — 

Just  a  man  and  his  dog  that  he  loves  a  whole  lot. 

They  head  toward  the  shore  their  journey  to  end, 

And  up  through  a  pathway  they  noiselessly  wend ; 

Companions  in  life  with  deepest  devotion 
In  love  with  each  other  but  with  silent  emotion. 

They  dwell  just  together,  their  secrets  they  share, 

Which  would  never  be  kept  by  a  human  pair ; 

So  if  ever  in  life  a  comrade  you  need, 

You’ll  find  that  a  dog  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Phillip  Gagnon,  ’28. 


RAINDROPS. 


Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter, 

Listen  to  the  raindrops  chatter, 
Talking,  shouting,  laughing,  crying, 
We  can  even  hear  them  sighing. 

Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter, 

All  the  bustle  and  the  clatter, 

As  they  hurry  on  their  way, 

Just  where  to  they  cannot  say. 

Raindrops  on  the  window  pane, 
How  I  love  your  sweet  refrain, 
Always  gay  and  free  from  care, 
Happy-go-lucky  men  of  the  air. 


Beatrice  Rivard,  ’28. 
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LIGHT  ESSAYS. 


Note: — The  following  were  written  in  imitation  of  certain  “airy  trifles”  by 
Morley  and  others  read  in  class. 


CLASS  RINGS. 


Undying  symbol  of  eternal  love,  badge  of  undiluted  adoration,  insignia  of 
fulfilled  desire — that’s  a  class  ring!  With  what  suppressed  longing  and  vivid 
dreams  we  await  them!  With  what  enthusiastic  shows  of  elation  we  receive  them! 

How  proudly  we  sport  them  and  how  viligantly  we  guard  them!  (For  the 
first  few  weeks.) 

What  a  battle  is  waged  the  first  week  after  the  samples  are  shown !  Some  few 
enterprising  young  souls  make  a  journey  among  their  less  ambitious  classmates 
and  bribe,  plead,  command,  and  entreat  them  to  vote  for  No.  Such-and-such. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  a  small  minority  who  decide  they  like  another,  but 
after  being  cajoled,  and  threatened,  and  shown  the  very  great  pecuniary  differ¬ 
ence,  they  are  at  last  brought  around  to  the  other  way  of  thinking,  or  shall  we 
say,  purchasing? 

Then  the  vote  is  taken.  Wonderful!  We  win.  That  treasured  circlet  is 
to  be  the  CLASS  RING!  They  are  distributed  (after  you  have  first  brought 
your  $6.50)  and  are  objects  of  display  among  the  under-classmen,  and  to 
strangers. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  CLASS  RING!  Of  course  not!  How  could  you  ask  that?” 

But  what  a  change  Father  Time  makes!  After  a  couple  of  months:  “Sure, 
you  can  take  it.  Return  it  sometime.”  Of  course,  we  look  anxiously  at  the 
erstwhile  owner  each  time  we  meet,  and  are  rewarded  by  its  gleaming  appearance. 

I  really  can’t  understand  anyone’s  lack  of  loyalty  to  that  perfectly  lovely 
ring.  As  for  letting  it  out  of  my  possession,  mercy,  it’s  not  to  be  thought  of. 
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In  olden  times  ’twas  customary  for  a  lady  to  decorate  her  gallant  knight 
with  a  tiny  bowknot  of  blue  ribbon,  symbol  of  undying  fidelity,  or  perhaps  a 
dainty  glove,  its  resting  place  his  gleaming  helmet.  And  now — !  For  a  Junior 
to  sport  a  Senior  class  ring,  he  has  “IT”  and  is  an  object  of  envy  among  his 
less  fortunate  classmates. 

But  look  around  among  the  Seniors  a  few  weeks  before  graduation.  Per¬ 
haps  you  ask  one  of  these  superior  beings,  ‘‘Where’s  your  class  ring? 

“Class  ring?  Why,  er-er,  I  wonder,  if — class  ring?  Oh,  yes,  yes,  (light 
dawns)  Oh,  my  CLASS  RING .  Yes,  yes.  Why,  that — er,  where  on  earth  is  it?” 

And  so  we  go  on  and  on,  as  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower,  and  some  fair 
day  meet  with  our  own  old  class  ring,  even  though  on  a  stranger,  and  (if  one  had 
a  genius  for  problems),  we  might  be  able  to  trace  it  back  through  its  devious 
journey.  By  the  way,  has  anyone  seen  my  class  ring? 

Helen  L.  May,  ’28. 


ON  RAIN. 


A  rainy  day !  Day  of  all  days !  “Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days.” 

How  many  times  have  you,  dear  reader,  uttered  naughty  words  on  rainy 
days?  Ah,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  rainy  days  were  instituted  for 
your  amusement. 

The  next  rainy  day,  instead  of  sulking  about  the  house,  draw  a  chair  up  close 
to  a  window,  and  listen  to  the  entertainment  provided  expressly  for  you.  May¬ 
be  you  will  hear  the  rat-tat-tat  of  a  march,  or  it  is  probable  that  you  will  be  able 
to  distinguish  a  lively  jazz  tune  played  for  you  by  the  rain,  with  the  howling  of 
the  wind  substituting  nicely  for  saxophones. 

Besides  being  an  entertainer,  rain  has  another  important  property  very  use¬ 
ful  in  everyday  life.  Allow  me  to  relate  an  incident  that  will  serve  as  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  attribute. 

I  purchased  a  $10.98  “all-wool”  suit,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  blossomed 
forth  with  it,  in  order  to  show  my  friend  the  wonderful  bargain.  Suddenly 
large  black  clouds  began  to  accumulate  in  a  clear  sky,  then  splutters  of  rain, 
then  torrents !  Alas,  the  sun  shone  on  a  sad  spectacle  which  it  grieves  me  to 
describe.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  my  “all-wool”  suit  bore  a  close  resemblance 
to  my  six  year  old  brother’s  apparel. 

Did  I  curse  the  element?  Oh  no,  dear  reader,  do  not  judge  me  too  hastily. 
Instead  I  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  unmasking  of  an  unscrupulous 
clothes  dealer,  who  would  never  again  have  the  honor  of  my  presence  darkening 
his  door. 

We  can  never  have  enough  of  glorious  rain.  Oh,  just  a  moment !  On  second 
thought  I’ll  have  to  confess  that  rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  would  be 
too  much  even  for  me. 


.Samuel  M.  Ianzito,  ’28. 
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THE  AFTER-WAVE  REFLECTIONS. 


Oh,  yes,  I  can  speak  from  experience,  as  many  of  my  classmates  will  tell  you. 
It  was  a  rainy  night  but  I  would  have  my  hair  curled.  What  if  it  did  come  out? 
The  others  were  having  theirs  waved ;  therefore  I  would  have  mine  waved.  I  did. 
It  poured  all  that  night,  but  I  wouldn’t  wear  a  hat — too  much  trouble. 

I  arrived  home  that  night  a  little  after  midnight  dead  tired.  I  dropped  into 
bed,  not  caring  a  lead  nickle  whether  I  looked  like  a  hedge  fence  or  the  soaked 
half-cut  hay  stack  that  one  sees  in  the  winter  on  the  Boston  road. 

But  the  next  morning  my  pride  had  regained  its  normal  height,  and  I  began 
to  hope  and  fear.  After  lying  for  about  a  half  an  hour  reflecting  on  the  effects 
of  the  rain  on  my  hair,  and  having  at  one  minute  a  rosy  vision  of  a  perfectly 
marceled  head  of  hair  and  the  next  a  terrifying  picture  of  crinkly  hair  that  might 
delight  a  dusky  South  Sea  cannibal  maiden,  I  hesitatingly  pushed  one  bare  arm 
out  into  the  cold  morning  air  to  explore  the  disturbing  regions.  The  report  tele¬ 
graphed  back  by  the  fingers  was:  “Unknown  lands,  very  undulating  (still  some 
wave  left,  thank  goodness).  Peculiar  formation.” 

This  message  necessitated  an  immediate  rising  to  gaze  into  the  mirror,  my 
heart  greatly  lightened.  But  alas,  it  was  not  long  thus.  What  a  sight  greeted 
my  sleep-laden  eyes!  True,  on  the  very  top  were  several  hummocks,  but  the  ends 
were  terrific.  The  whole  image  reminded  me  of  Medusa’s  hair.  The  ends  snarled 
together  stuck  out  just  like  infant  reptiles. 

I  grasped  my  comb,  and  using  the  finest  part,  I  combed,  slashed,  yanked,  and 
pulled  at  the  offending  strands.  The  effect  was  but  to  make  it  more  unruly  than 
before.  I  gave  up  trying  to  comb  it  out  and  started  to  brush  it  vigorously.  I 
gazed  again  into  the  mirror.  The  sight  was  overpowering.  Each  hair  stood 
out  as  though  starched  and  then  frozen  to  rigidness.  One  glance  sufficed,  and 
I  bolted  for  the  bed. 

I  lay  there  for  hours,  it  seemed,  wondering  why  on  earth  the  good  Lord 
hadn’t  endowed  all  the  feminine  sex  with  wavy  hair  instead  of  making  most  of 
us  troop  to  a  hairdresser  and  then  suffer  such  apprehensions  the  next  day. 

I  vowed  never  to  undergo  such  an  orgy  again — until  the  next  time.  What? 
\es,  of  course,  the  others  went  through  the  same  actions  and  reflections,  Can’t 
you  tell  by  appearances? 

Elizabeth  M.  Sails,  ’28. 


ON  RATS. 


You  don  t  like  rats?  The  poor  things!  You  do  them  a  great  injustice.  They 
are  such  tiny,  defenseless  creatures.  Perhaps  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  color¬ 
less;  that  is  not  their  fault.  t  here  are  many  girls  who  would  be  colorless  but 
for  the  use  of  cosmetics.  They  have  no  romantic  element?  Let  us  imagine  a 
young  man  and  a  maiden  sitting  in  the  parlor  after  a  lover’s  quarrel,  looking  at 
each  other  with  fire  in  their  eyes.  Soon  a  little  rat  runs  across  the  room.  The 
young  lady  is  terrified  and  about  to  faint  when  the  young  man  comes  to  her 

rescue.  And  thus  the  tense  atmosphere  between  them  becomes  natural  once 
again. 
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How  many  times  have  mice  provided  amusement  for  you,  when  in  a  comedy 
at  the  theatre,  you  see  one  crawl  in  the  garments  of  the  villain,  and  thus  enables 
him  to  show  his  gracefulness  by  producing  an  artistic,  original  dance.  And  then 
it  jumps  into  the  clothing  of  the  other  actors  and  actresses  respectively  and 
causes  a  general  mix-up.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  mouse  was  the  cause  of 
the  Black  Bottom. 

So,  patient  reader,  the  next  time  you  gaze  upon  one  of  these  sharp-eyed 
little  creatures,  pick  it  up  and  make  it  more  colorful  by  the  use  of  your  cos¬ 
metics.  Then  look  closely  in  its  eyes,  and  you  will  read  romance  and  comedy 

in  them. 

Theresa  I.  Trotta,  ’28. 


HAIR. 


Did  you  ever,  while  you  were  sitting  in  the  State  Theatre,  stop  to  think  of 
what  makes  the  different  colors  in  the  hair  of  the  people  around  you?  Some  have 
red  hair,  some  brown,  others  have  black,  gray,  and  some  have  none  at  all. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  scalp  there  must  be  a  little  cell  filled 
with  nature’s  dye  and  when  the  hair  goes  through  this  cell  to  go  out,  it  naturally 
absorbs  the  dye  and  comes  out  that  certain  color. 

Another  thing  baffles  me :  how  does  the  hair  keep  on  growing  after  you 
once  cut  it?  If  a  man  goes  in  the  woods  and  cuts  a  tree  down,  another  will  not 
grow  from  that  stump,  but  if  you  cut  your  hair,  two  weeks  later  it  is  longer 
than  it  was  before. 

One  question  puzzles  me  more  than  any  lesson  I  ever  had  in  History,  and  that 
question  is:  Why  is  it  that  we  all  have  hair?  To  most  of  us  hair  must  be  no 
more  than  a  bother.  You  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  wash  your  face,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  you  start  fussing  with  your  hair.  First  you  wet  it,  and  with  your 
comb  you  pull  and  tug  for  fifteen  minutes  until  you  have  it  in  place.  Then  you 
turn  around  to  go  away  when  you  see  half  of  it  falling  out  of  place  and  dangling 
in  the  air.  You  go  back  to  the  mirror  and  madly  pull  it  down  again,  but  again 
it  refuses  to  stay  where  you  place  it.  You  go  through  the  day  with  every  other 
minute  finding  you  vainly  putting  back  your  hair  but  in  vain. 

During  the  evening  your  hair  decides  to  stay  down  and  you  shout  with  joy 
to  think  that  you  have  succeeded.  What!  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed?  Your  work 
has  been  in  vain.  You  must  go  to  bed  and  mess  up  your  hair  again,  and  begin 
the  battle  all  over  again  the  next  morning.  So  for  my  part  I  think  hair  is  a 
bother,  and  we  could  do  nicely  without  it. 

Joseph  Tominsky,  ’28. 


THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION. 


How  much  disruption  and  scandal  this  younger  generation  brings  about?  The 
expressions  “What  is  this  younger  generation  coming  to”  and  “Now,  when  I 
was  your  age,”  constantly  flow  from  the  speech  organs  of  the  older  generation.  It, 
the  rising  generation,  causes  worry  and  anxiety  for  parents  and  relatives,  it  seems, 
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but  has  there  ever  been  a  set  of  younger  folk  so  capable  of  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ? 

Since  I  am  one  of  the  coming  citizens  and  also  one  of  this  scandalous  group, 
it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  faithful  to  it,  but  I  feel  that  in  doing  so  I  am 
sensible.  As  each  generation  comes  along,  new  styles,  new  manners,  new  actions 
become  perfectly  proper  which  in  the  last  generation  would  have  been  considered 
as  shocking.  No  decent  girl  would  have  worn  her  skirts  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  now  a  dress  two  inches  from  the  ground 
would  be  ridiculed.  Everyone  must  admit  that  today’s  fashions  are  much  more 
sensible  and  healthy. 

Since  styles  change,  pastimes  and  pleasures  vary  likewise.  Again,  as  styles 
have  changed  for  the  better,  so  have  actions  followed  suit.  Now,  a  girl  or  boy 
takes  great  pleasure  in  playing  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  and  numerous  other  sports 
from  which  one  derives  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  which  certainly  is  a  benefit  to 
one’s  health. 

I  have  heard  stated  that  automobiles  have  caused  this  “wild  life,”  as  it  is 
put.  If  Henry  Ford  and  some  of  the  other  automobile  manufacturers  had  not 
bothered  to  invent  horseless  carriages,  we  should  probably  all  be  calm,  quiet, 
gentle  little  gentlemen  and  ladies  sewing  a  fine  seam. 

Words  of  disapproval  are  heard  everywhere  concerning  drinking  by  the 
younger  set.  Not  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  if  some  of  the  older  generation 
did  not  install  stills  and  make  cocktails,  would  the  younger  set  know  anything 
about  such  an  evil?  Of  course  not,  and  it  really  becomes  a  serious  thing  when 
even  girls  adopt  this  pastime. 

There  are  numerous  frivolous  things  that  we  do  or  we  are  supposed  to  do, 
but  as  a  whole  I  think  the  rising  generation  has  shown  much  more  common  sense 
than  their  fathers  and  mothers  did  when  they  were  the  younger  generation,  and 
certainly  the  girls  are  much  more  able-bodied  and  capable.  So  why  the  worry? 

Barbara  Shaw,  ’28. 


ROOSTERS. 


Roosters !  Those  dear  barnyard  songsters  who  so  hate  to  have  mortals  miss 
the  beauty  of  sunrise  that  they  begin  to  sing  so  loudly  at  two  o’clock,  that  one 
must  get  up  and  shut  the  window.  How  often  have  I  wished  some  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  would  make  our  neighbor’s  warbler  into  soup ! 

But  consider  their  usefulness.  Roosters  are  incomparable  advertisements 
for  barbers.  I  often  wondered  why  my  barber  didn’t  have  one  for  a  pet.  They 
are  officers  of  the  law,  sustainers  of  life,  caretakers  of  beauty,  and  above  all, 
living  alarm  clocks! 

What!  You  don’t  believe  they  bring  trade  to  barbers!  Each  morning  the 
rooster  sings  out,  “Cut-cut-get  your  hair  cut,”  until  Willie  or  Mary  get  so  peeved 
that  with  murder  in  their  souls  they  go  to  the  barber.  Sister  Sue  has  let  her 
hair  grow,  but  it  is  so  unbecoming  that  even  the  rooster  protests  very  loudly. 
After  listening  to  his  complaints  for  a  week  or  so,  she  too  goes  to  the  barbers. 

Then  think  how  the  poor  traveler  welcomes  our  domesticated  bird  early  in 
the  morning.  He  crawls  stealthily  up  to  the  fence,  looks  around  on  all  sides, 
pounces  on  the  rooster,  and  soon  the  delicious  aroma  of  cooking  chicken  is  tickling 
some  sleeper’s  nose. 
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The  rooster  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  jails  full.  Some  poor,  unfortun¬ 
ate,  hungry  soul  tries  to  take  our  pet.  Queer  sounds  are  emitted  from  under  the 
vagrant’s  coat,  the  household  is  aroused,  and  the  thief  is  sent  up  for  one  month. 

Now  dear  readers,  having  considered  the  sterling  qualities  of  our  friend 
the  rooster,  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  resolve  never  again  to  eat  chicken  soup. 
What  would  we  have  done  the  last  four  years  if  friend  rooster  had  not  awakened 
us  in  time  for  school ! 

Doris  Gorman,  ’28. 


THE  COMPLEAT  PREPARATION. 


( Memories  of  Isaak  Walton) 


Spring,  the  beautiful  season  of  awakening,  brings  no  reawakening  to  the 
joys  of  fishing  at  my  house.  Far  from  it.  Spring,  summer,  autum,  winter — in 
all  seasons,  symbols  of  the  glorious  sport  of  fishing  are  in  evidence.  Hooks,  lines, 
sinkers,  strips  of  lead,  “Swedish  jiggers,”  flies,  and  articles  resembling  minute 
feather  dusters  are  only  a  few  objects  in  the  conglomerate  mass  which  comprises 
the  fishing  tackle. 

The  fishing  trip  is  planned.  A  period  of  widespread  exploration  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  in  search  of  “live  bait”  ensues.  Finally,  in  some  enterprising 
man’s  cellar,  several  dozen  minnows  are  discovered  swimming  disconsolately  in  a 
dilapidated  bath  tub.  The  minnows  are  seized  upon,  and  the  plans  proceed. 
When  minnows  are  out  of  season.  Mother  Earth  provides  the  eager  angler  with 
as  many  of  her  languid  children,  the  earth  worms,  as  he  desires.  He  has  only  to 
dig.  These  unfortunate  worms  are  placed  in  a  tin  can  in  whose  top  the  consid¬ 
erate  fisherman  has  punched  holes  so  that  the  worms  may  breathe  with  ease.  I 
never  have  quite  understood  how  worms  do  breathe,  since  they  have  no  visible 
noses,  but  that  is  an  unimportant  detail. 

The  fish  poles  are  brought  forth  and  dusted.  The  lines  are  tested.  The 
hooks  are  arranged  with  extraordinary  care.  Everything  is  ready.  Then  the 
Isaak  Waltons  adjourn  to  their  respective  homes  and  shortly  emerge,  clothed  for 
the  trip,  a  sight  to  startle  any  sane  person  except  another  angler.  The  costumes 
are  always  very  interesting,  but  those  used  in  the  winter,  are,  I  believe,  the  most 
picturesque.  In  winter,  several  pairs  of  pants  that  have  passed  all  usefulness 
except  as  “fishin’  pants”  are  donned,  one  pair  superimposed  on  another.  The 
effect  is  beyond  description,  but  the  fisherman  evidently  considers  himself  a  model 
of  sartorial  perfection.  He  clumps  about  impatiently  with  a  bundle  of  “tilts,” 
wondrously  constructed  contraptions  of  sticks,  red  flannel,  and  corset  bones, 
under  his  arm.  For  the  benefit  of  my  female  readers  who  are  not  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fishing  properties  as  I,  I  will  explain  that  when  a  fish  yields  to 
temptation  and  bites,  the  bit  of  red  flannel  flies  up,  released  by  the  bite,  and  the 
fishermen  rush  to  pull  in  the  fish. 

Finally  Sarah  Ann,  the  fishing  Ford,  rattles  up,  and  the  fishermen  blithely  set 

out. 

Calmness  descends.  Once  more  the  preparations  have  been  made,  and  once 
more  the  party  has  set  out.  With  “baited”  breaths  we  await  the  return. 

Elna  A.  Whitney,  ’28. 
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CLOCKS. 


Of  all  the  things  which  we  have  ever  looked  upon,  the  face  of  the  clock  is 
the  most  familiar.  We  see  the  clock  every  where,  in  our  home,  school,  office 
or  any  where  we  may  happen  to  be. 

We  see  many  kinds  of  clocks,  large  and  small,  from  the  beautiful  intricate 
watch  on  a  feminine  wrist,  to  the  large  ponderous  clock  on  the  town  house  tower. 
But  what  ever  kind  of  clock  it  may  be,  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment, — 
looks,  looks,  looks!  If  looks  were  wearing,  what  would  become  of  all  our  clocks? 

There  is  one  timepiece  I  know  everyone  likes, — the  beautiful  chime  clocks. 
How  many  times  on  a  quiet  evening  have  you  listened  to  the  chimes,  pealing  out 
their  simple  message  in  the  still  night  air !  On  the  other  hand,  how  many  times 
have  you  been  awakened  in  the  still  gray  of  the  morning  by  the  insistent  singing 
of  the  alarm  clock.  That  is  the  true  test  of  a  man’s  self-control.  If  you  can 
refrain  from  throwing  it  out  the  window,  you  are  an  ideal  man.  Then,  too, 
have  you  ever  been  awakened  in  the  morning  to  have  the  clock  say  7.45  o’clock, 
when  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  school  at  8  o’clock?  You  rush  about,  take  one 
dive  into  your  clothes,  eat  your  breakfast  on  the  run,  do  a  marathon  to  school 
and  then  arrive*  at  7.45  by  the  school  clock.  Boy!  What  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling ! 

But  what  an  important  place  in  our  lives  the  clock  occupies.  We  regulate 
our  lives  by  it.  If  we  are  late  too  many  nights,  wre  disturb  the  family  peace;  if 
we  are  late  for  work,  we  lose  our  position  ;  and  if  we  are  late  at  the  drug  store, 
we  lose  our  beauty. 

All  in  all,  what  would  happen  if  our  clocks  failed  us?  And  yet  what  praise 
do  we  ever  bestow  on  them?  Our  watch  may  run  for  years  without  a  slip  and 
when  it  stops  for  a  day,  it  is  left  hanging  in  a  pawn  shop  window.  Such  is  life. 
That  which  serves  us  best  receives  the  least  consideration. 

John  A.  Merrilees,  ’28. 


GIRLS — (By  a  Woman-hater). 


You  know,  girls  are  funny  things  to  write  about  for  they  are  so-er-well-that 
is  to  say  they  are  queer  creatures.  Girls  generally  reach  the  height  of  their 
queerness  when  they  are  seniors  in  high  school,  for  they  are  then  or  think  they 
are,  just  about  the  niftiest  piece  of  creation  ever  put  out.  When  you  look  at  one 
of  these  masterpieces  (that’s  ironic,  please)  you  cannot  help  but  double  up  with 
laughter,  for  here’s  a  true  analysis  of  a  girl  as  I  see  it. 

Starting  from  the  feet  and  progressing  toward  the  head,  or  as  they  say, 
from  bad  to  worse,  you  see  in  order:  one  dainty  little  pair  of  slippers  (they  get 
bigger  every  day)  ;  one  pair  of  silk  hosiery  (cotton  is  so  common )  ;  next,  a  little 
way  above  the  slippers  (It’s  getting  farther  every  day),  comes  a  dress,  or  so  they 
say.  Then  comes  a  sweater  or  sweat  shirt,  and  on  top  of  this  is  set  a  head,  (if 
you  are  building  a  model,  a  piece  of  wood  will  do).  Upon  this  head  there  are: 
one  set  of  red,  red  lips,  one  nose  plastered  with  powder,  two  tiny  ears,  one  set  of 
eyes  of  purest  blue,  and  a  mop  of  wild  hair.  This  head,  I  forgot  to  say,  is  en- 
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tirely  empty  of  any  thing  useful,  but  the  poor  thing  has  to  have  something  into 
which  she  can  throw  her  cud  of  gum. 

There’s  only  one  other  thing  to  discuss  about  a  woman  and  that  is  her 
stomach.  They  say  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach,  but  a  girl  never  eats  (that  is 
she  waits  until  she  goes  out  with  her  boy-friend  to  eat).  So  taken  all  in  all,  a 
girl  is  worth  about — well,  what  would  you  give? 

Raymond  H.  Lynch,  ’28. 


ON  BEARDS. 


A  beard — what  shall  we  call  it?  Stamp  of  senility,  badge  of  infirmity,  dis¬ 
reputable  brush,  or  signpost  pointing  to  indolence?  Can  a  beard  on  a  tottering 
old  man  indicate  aught  but  respectability?  On  a  young  man,  does  it  always 
signify  laziness?  What  the  deuce  does  it  mean  on  a  woman? 

But  there — let  us  leave  the  ladies  out  of  this.  I  can  think  of  no  great  lady 
so  masculine  that  she  had  a  beard.  George  Eliot’s  countenance  was  equine,  but 
we  are  not  told  whether  the  horse  she  resembled  was  a  male  or  a  female.  It 
is  seemly  to  be  charitable  to  so  great  a  personage ;  let  there  be  a  tacit  agreement 
that  it  was  the  latter. 

But  to  return  to  beards,  I  have  one.  Heretofore  I  have  had  only  a  mous¬ 
tache,  which  I  have  preferred  to  designate  moustachios,  which  is  Spanish  or 
Beluchistanian  for  the  same  thing.  But  now — a  beard. 

I  first  discovered  it  one  morning  as  I  was  washing  for  breakfast.  It  was 
really  a  jolt  to  me  at  first ;  I  quite  lost  my  usually  admirable  equanimity.  I  flit¬ 
ted  about  the  house,  happy  as  Don  Ray  in  Hopedale.  I  stopped  once  before  a 
mirror  to  make  sure.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  In  the  middle  of  my 
chin  (right  where  the  dimple  would  be,  had  I  a  dimple)  there  reposed  a  fine 
beard.  It  was  only  one  hair,  really,  but  what  can  you  expect  for  a  starter? 

Many  students  of  the  Milford  High  School  will  remember  that  day.  It 
was  the  day  when  Cenedella  disregarded  all  precedents,  and  arrived  at  school  on 
time.  Many  learned  discourses  have  been  written  on  that  occurrence,  and  many 
a  cold  dinner  has  been  warmed  by  the  heat  of  argument  over  what  possible 
motives  or  inducements  could  have  led  the  slothful  Cenedella  to  arrive  a  bonne 
heure.  Billings,  Miss  Snow,  and  even  Mr.  Quirk  have  endeavored  each  to  force 
his  opinion  on  the  inquiring  public.  They  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction — and 
reenforce  their  proofs  with  copious  extracts  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  masters — 
that  I  was  ill,  that  I  was  bribed,  and  that  I  was  momentarily  insane.  Their 
papers  display  admirable  erudition,  but  one  virtue  they  lack :  they  are  not  right. 

Like  Mr.  Mack’s  dog,  I  “had  a  reason  for  it:”  I  wished  to  display  my  new¬ 
found  beard.  I  rushed  up  to  the  first  boy  I  saw — it  was  Grayson,  I  believe — 
and,  breathless,  I  blurted  forth'' the  astounding  news. 

“A  beard,”  said  he,  and  he  scanned  my  face  closely.  “Where?” 

“Right  there,”  I  replied,  and  pointed. 

“Oh,  yes.  Yup,  I  see  it.  Hmm . ” 

And  Grayson,  who  should  have  been  a  prosecuting  attorney,  reached  up,  and 
with  cruel  thumb  and  forefinger,  he  plucked  out  my,  alas,  too  scanty  beard . 

That  was  a  blow,  I  can  tell  you.  But  I  have  since  forgiven  my  erring  mate, 
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and  I  even  deign  sometimes  to  speak  to  him,  for  my  beard  has  come  out  aagin 
threefold — there  are  three  hairs  now. 

I  can’t  determine  whether  I  resemble  more  closely  Walt  Whitman  or  Ezra 
Pound.  I  hope  the  former,  but,  lean  as  is  my  face,  it  is  probably  the  latter. 

I  seem  to  remember  that  in  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters ,  a  man  was 
spoken  of  as  “not  worthy  of  his  beard.”  I  hope  that  when  I  die,  I  may  be  eulo¬ 
gized  as  “a  man  not  only  worthy  of  the  beard  he  had,  but  deserving  of  a  far 
greater  beard.” 

Robert  J.  Cenedella,  ’28. 


LONG  HAIR. 


It  may  be  said  that  long  hair  is  no  longer,  and  bobs  seem  to  have  taken  its 

place.  The  characteristic  by  which  girls  have  been  distinguished  from  men  for 

so  long  is  a  thing  of  the  past  carrying  away  with  it  many  memories  cherished  by 
our  fathers. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  their  youth,  when  girls  wore  their  hair  in  braids, 

or  the  more  fortunate  in  curls,  pesky  boys  were  afforded  great  amusement  in 

tugging  on  the  long  hair  of  their  fair  acquaintances.  If  they  wanted  to  make 
their  young  lady  friend  very  happy,  a  nice  hair  ribbon  would  do  the  trick.  Now — 
well,  the  boys  know  how  expensive  gifts  are. 

Barber  shops,  one  the  favorite  haunts  of  men  where  confidences  were  safely 
placed,  are  now  becoming  greatly  patronized  by  the  women,  who  incidentally  can’t 
keep  secrets. 

In  my  estimation  long  hair  signifies  purity.  Lady  Godiva  and  our  first 
female  parent,  Eve,  would  surely  have  been  much  more  embarrassed  if  they  had 
had  bobs  like  our  twentieth  century  women. 

Modern  efficiency  may  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  short  hair  more  than 
anything  else.  It’s  a  -great  deal  easier,  I  have  observed,  just  to  comb  and  brush 
hair  than  it  is  to  pile  a  mass  of  it  on  top  of  the  head  and  attempt  to  arrange  it 
in  a  becoming  style. 

So  when  fashion  decrees  bobs,  doctors  indorse  them,  and  women  accept 
them,  it  looks  as  if  the  artists  and  musicians  will  have  to  create  the  long  hair 
style  among  men  if  it  is  to  survive. 

Philip  C.  Gagnon,  ’28. 


WASTE  PAPER  BASKETS. 


What  a  little  thing  the  waste  basket  is !  How  insignificant  and  unimport¬ 
ant  !  To  most  of  us  it  is  merely  a  recipient  of  any  shape,  manner,  or  form,  ready 
to  accept  whatever  we  may  deign  to  bestow  on — or  in  it. 

How  it  is  abused,  kicked  around,  and,  after  a  period  of  usefulness,  harshly 
crushed  from  existence !  How  little  do  we  appreciate  its  real  value,  and  it  is 
valuable,  for  what  should  we  do  without  it?  Schools,  homes,  offices,  buildings, 
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towns,  and  cities  would  be  simply  littered  with  undesired  bits  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing  without  the  useful  recipient. 

The  waste  basket  is  considered  of  no  consequence  whatsoever.  Yet,  in  fact, 
the  head,  if  one  may  so  term  the  inside  of  the  waste  paper  basket  contains  more 
than  the  head  of  some  humans.  Continually,  day  in  and  day  out,  it  receives 
more  knowledge,  and  even  if  all  of  it  is  taken  away,  the  next  minute  it  is  starting 
its  upward  climb  again  toward  intelligence. 

And  how  unlimited  is  its  field  of  information — the  solution  of  a  difficult 
algebra,  or  maybe  geometry  problem,  an  important  telegram  or  other  message, 
the  stock  market  report,  a  valuable  formula,  the  combination  to  a  safe,  the  plans 
of  a  gang  of  robbers,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 

Endowed  with  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  we  should  respect  instead  of 
abuse  the  waste  basket.  So  when  again  you  run  against  one  or  stub  your  toe  on  it, 
beg  the  “professor’s”  pardon  instead  of  cursing. 

Mary  L.  Burns,  ’28. 


ON  GREASE. 


Often  I  sit  down  and  with  chin  in  my  hands  ponder  over  the  excessive  use 
of  all  kinds  of  grease.  From  the  cradle  to  the  casket,  grease  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  life  of  humans.  The  young  babe  is  rubbed  with  olive  oil  to  keep  the 
skin  soft  and  healthy.  Early  in  life  the  female  learns  the  use  of  cleansing  and 
vanishing  creams.  But  as  the  years  go  by,  the  time  spent  before  the  mirror  in¬ 
creases  with  leaps  and  bounds.  Hours  of  perfectly  good  time  are  spent  ap¬ 
plying  cleansing  creams,  astringents,  and  beautifying  creams  for  numerous 
species  of  wrinkles  known  only  to  the  female  sex.  The  society  woman  often  has 
her  face  enameled  as  regularly  as  she  has  the  woodwork  in  her  reception  hall 
touched  up.  The  jars  of  grease  with  so  many  pedigreed  names  which  ornament 
her  dressing  table  resemble  the  chemist’s  laboratory,  the  substances  in  them  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  series  of  experiments. 

I  am  blessed  with  a  freshman  brother  who  spends  most  of  his  waking  hours 
spreading  his  hair  with  vaseline.  Oh,  the  vanity  of  adolescent  youth !  And  yet 
he  is  but  a  sample  of  the  male  sex.  Man  to-day  spends  as  much  on  grease  and 
in  tonsorial  establishments  as  woman  spends  on  all  her  various  treatments  at  the 
beauty  parlor. 

It’s  grease,  grease  from  morning  ’till  night, — from  the  shiny  greased  head  of 
the  milk  boy  to  the  polished  society  matron  who  has  undoubtedly  exiled  herself 
in  the  recesses  of  her  dressing  room,  head  swathed  in  a  turkish  towel  under  the 
soothing  fingers  of  the  masseuse.  The  shop  girl  is  generous  in  her  application  of 
grease  before  tinting  her  cheeks  with  that  red  paint  they  call  rouge.  Again, 
grease  is  useful  in  the  removing  of  that  same  paint.  It  exceeds  by  far  the  powers 
of  that  universal  cleanser — soap  and  water — which  is  seldom  used  by  the  painted 
flapper  because  some  beauty  specialist  says  that  soap  is  a  hindrance  to  that  school 
girl  complexion. 

It  is  grease  that  is  advertised  as  removing  freckles,  whitening  the  skin,  re¬ 
moving  all  sorts  of  blemishes,  tightening  the  sagging  muscles  about  the  chin,  and 
removing  the  double  chin.  Likewise  it  is  grease — though  I  admit  it  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind — that  lubricates  the  axles  and  various  mysterious  parts  of  that  gas 
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eater,  the  automobile.  Though  man  hates  to  admit  it,  there  is  one  universal 
truth :  grease  keeps  the  world  moving — automobiles,  airplanes,  and  right  down 
the  line  to  that  painted  flapper,  who  keeps  the  rest  of  the  world  from  coming  to 
a  dead  stop. 

Florence  E.  Snow,  ’28. 


SCIENCE  AND  WORLD  PEACE. 


This  is  the  scientific  age,  and  science  has  rightly  been  called  the  “World’s 
greatest  civilizer.”  In  the  jungle  age,  war  was  the  only  way — Nature’s  way — of 
enabling  the  fittest  to  survive.  Today,  modern  science  teaches  that  “Reason  is 
the  only  method  of  attacking  problems.”  Primitive  man  was  ruled  wholly  by 
his  emotions.  Science  would  have  us  use  common  sense.  Never  has  there  been 
so  hopeful  an  attention  directed  to  the  problem  of  securing  and  maintaining 
peace  in  the  world,  not  through  conquest, — the  jungle  method — but  by  en¬ 
couraging  common  sense  and  international  good  feeling — the  modern  scientific 
method.  Not  only  are  people  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America  frank¬ 
ly  tired  and  disgusted  with  war  and  plainly  determined  to  abolish  it,  but  states¬ 
men  and  those  who  control  the  foreign  policy  in  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Tokyo, 
and  Washington  are  all  convinced  of  the  folly  and  waste  of  fighting.  “The  diplo¬ 
macy  of  tomorrow,”  says  one  statesman,  “will  be  based  on  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  human  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  neighboring  countries.” 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  science  in  its  three  branches — mechanical, 
electrical,  and  chemical — is  bringing  about  this  international  understanding  and 
good  will.  The  mechanical  engineers,  with  their  scientific  knowledge,  have 
mapped  and  explored  the  far  places  of  the  earth,  while  the  great  transportation 
systems  are  carrying  commercial  progress  into  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  great  developments  in  the  automobile  and  air-plane  industries  are  not  only 
closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  but  are  arousing  a  common 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  all  nations  which  must  eventually  bring  about  per¬ 
manent  peace. 

1  he  automobile  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  scientific  brains  to  prac¬ 
tical  ends.  A  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  automobile  did  not  exist.  At  the 
beginning  of  1928,  there  were  more  than  twenty-seven  million  automobiles  in  the 
world,  and  their  importance  has  increased  with  the  numbers.  Every  citizen  to¬ 
day  is  dependent  upon  the  industry  of  citizens  of  other  nations  all  over  the  world. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  removal  of  the  automobile,  aside  from  the  personal 
inconvenience  which  everyone  would  suffer,  would  have  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
world  industry. 

An  even  greater  achievement  in  science  is  aviation.  Everyone  has  read  about 
Commander  Byrd’s  transatlantic  flight,  as  successful  (except  for  weather)  as 
Lindbergh  s,  his  Arctic  flight,  and  his  proposed  attempt  to  fly  over  and  chart 
the  Antarctic  continent.  No  expedition  ever  undertaken  has  aroused  more  in¬ 
terest  and  anticipation  over  the  entire  world  than  that  which  Commander  Byrd  is 
about  to  lead  into  the  South  Polar  regions.  Geographers  of  all  countries  will 
share  equally  in  information  about  the  only  part  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth  that  has  not  been  mapped  and  traveled  over ;  and  every  intelligent  person, 
whether  European  or  American,  whether  scientific  or  not,  is  fascinated  by  the 
cool  daring  of  the  plan.  But  all  these  flights  are  made  possible  only  by  the 
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intelligent  use  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  common  sense,  the  result  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  To  quote  a  memorable  remark  made  by  Miss  Herta  Junkers, 
daughter  of  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  Bremen,  “Aviation  is  not  a  weapon 
to  fight  wars  with,  but  the  finest  means  in  the  hands  of  humanity  to  avoid  wars, 
to  bring  people  together.  It  annihilates  the  barrier  of  space.  It  is  the  means 
of  transportation  which  will  bring  nations  closer  to  each  other.  It  is  also  a 
wonderful  common  interest  in  which  all  nations  can  share.” 

In  electrical  research,  of  the  various  discoveries  that  have  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  social  and  economic  relations  of  nations,  the  most  important  are  the 
telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  television,  the  wireless,  and  the  radio.  When  we 
think  that  a  radio  audience  of  forty  million  people  in  the  United  States  alone 
may  hear  at  the  same  time  the  same  proposition,  whether  it  be  amusements,  mer¬ 
chandizing,  politics,  or  education,  we  realize  what  a  world-wide  influence  we  are 
using.  Lack  of  definite  information  may  be  the  cause  of  much  misunderstanding 
and  lack  of  harmony  between  nations.  But  with  the  radio,  this  difficulty  is 
easily  eliminated  for  one  has  only  to  turn  the  dial  to  the  wavelength  used  by 
London,  Berlin,  or  Paris,  to  hear  the  very  latest  official  news.  What  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  educate  the  public  in  world  peace !  The  up-to-date  connection  be¬ 
tween  individuals  and  between  nations  by  electrical  communication  systems  has 
had  an  effect  impossible  to  estimate.  In  October  of  1927,  the  General  Electric 
Company’s  station  at  Schenectady  picked  up  and  rebroadcast  a  station  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  9,970  miles  away.  Music  carried  on  the  late  evening  program  of  the 
Australian  station  became  breakfast-hour  music  for  the  American  audiences.  Just 
before  the  sign-off  at  11.30  P.  M.,  Sydney  time,  a  male  quartet  sang,  “The  More 
We  Are  Together,  the  Merrier  We’ll  Be.”  and  in  that  song  forecast  what  may 
prove  the  highest  mission  of  radio,  the  promotion  of  international  understanding. 

If  mechanical  and  electrical  research  are  represented  by  the  great  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  systems — the  automobile,  the  airplane,  and  the  radio — 
carrying  commercial  progress  into  all  the  inhabitated  parts  of  the  globe,  what 
may  be  said  of  chemistry?  It  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  industries  of 
the  world  than  any  other  science,  and  the  country  that  leads  in  chemistry  will 
ultimately  be  the  richest  and  most  powerful.  It  will  have  the  fewest  waste  ma¬ 
terials,  it  will  have  the  best  manufactured  articles,  it  will  have  the  best  foods, — 
the  most  nourishing  and  the  cheapest — it  will  possess  the  secrets  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  explosives,  the  hardest  steels,  and  the  mightiest  engines.  Surely  a  population 
educated  in  the  science  of  chemistry  is  the  greatest  asset  a  country  can  have.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  old  popular  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  must  result  in  wars 
more  deadly  than  our  World  War,  Alfred  Nobel  was  not  far  from  right  when 
he  thought  he  had  taken  an  important  step  toward  the  abolition  of  war  when  he 
invented  nitroglycerine.  To  quote  Professor  Millikan  of  The  California  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  one  of  the  five  American  scientists  to  be  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  “Alfred  Nobel  has,  I  suspect,  exerted  a  larger  influence  in 
that  direction  than  all  the  pacifist  organizations  that  have  ever  existed.” 

Thus  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  these  branches  of  science,  in  developing 
transportation  and  communication,  have  already  brought  the  nations  into  closer 
contact  and  have  so  increased  the  possibilities  of  an  international  good  will. 
According  to  modern  science,  these  facts  carefully  and  impartially  collected,  and 
the  date  analyzed,  must  lead  necessarily  to  but  one  conclusion  “The  greatest  gifts 
of  science  to  the  world  are  research — the  discovery  of  new  knowledge — and  edu¬ 
cation — the  passing  on  of  the  accumulated  wisdom — and  research  and  education 
will  solve  the  peace  problem  of  future  generations.” 
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Classmates  of  1928:  For  four  years  we  have  worked  together.  After  to¬ 
night,  each  of  us  must  go  out  into  the  world  to  meet  and  conquer  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  “Progress  and  achievement  result  only  from  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 
He  who  conquers  wins.  “Thanks  to  our  instructors,  we  have  learned  something 
of  the  scientific  attitude  toward  work.  We  have  learned  that  “Education  is 
the  best  discipline  for  the  adventure  of  life.”  Therefore  let  us  go  forth  with 
courage,  to  hold  to  our  convictions,  with  tolerance  for  the  beliefs  of  others  and 
with  a  high  ideal — “To  each,  his  own.”  Teachers,  fellow  classmates,  under¬ 
graduates,  and  friends  of  the  Class  of  1928,  to  each  and  all  we  now  say,  “Fare¬ 
well.” 

Robert  Billings,  ’28. 


OUR  TEAM. 

BALLAD. 


Here’s  to  our  school  and  baseball  team, 
One  of  hard-working  boys, 

A  nine  that  when  upon  the  field 
Just  fills  our  hearts  with  joys. 

A  splendid  pitcher  of  wide  renown, 

Siki,  our  all  round  star ; 

As  captain  bold  he  leads  the  way 
By  batting  hard  and  far. 

Merrilees  wears  the  catcher’s  mit 
And  swings  a  wicked  right, 

And  with  the  ball  when  he  connects 
He  slams  it  out  of  sight. 

And  then  at  first  we  have  Morcone, 

A  new  but  faithful  aid ; 

He’s  caught  the  ball  and  hit  it,  too, 

In  every  game  he’s  played. 

Ralph  Shaw  holds  down  the  second  base ; 
A  keystone  firm  he  is! 

He  catches  balls  both  fast  and  slow, 

And  bats  them  like  a  whizz ! 

Tomaso  is  our  new  shortstop, 

One  of  the  senior  class, 

And  when  the  ball  comes  by  his  glove, 

He  shouts,  “It  will  not  pass.” 

At  third  base  we  have  Federici 
A  little  fellow,  too ; 

With  the  rest  he  bats  the  ball, 

And  misses  very  few. 
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Sibson  plays  out  in  the  right  field, 

At  bat  he  sure  can  clout ; 

And  when  our  rivals  hit  a  fly, 

He  bags  it  for  an  out. 

At  center  we  have  Gordon  Shaw, 

His  first  year  on  the  team. 

He  catches  flys  and  at  the  plate 
He  makes  our  faces  beam! 

Bonina  plays  out  in  left  field 
And  he’s  a  cracker  jack! 

He  catches  flys  and  up  at  bats 
The  ball  he  surely  whacks ! 

The  team  is  good,  but  not  without 
Its  subs  would  it  come  through 

O'Donnell,  Consoletti,  and  Mack, 

Iannitelli  and  Roberti,  too ! 

Much  credit  we  owe  to  our  coach, 

Hop  Riopel,  the  Great; 

He  trains  the  boys  and  shows  them  how 
To  “bat  up’’  at  the  plate. 

Let’s  give  a  cheer  for  all  the  boys 
Of  good  old  Milford  High ! 

A  last  “Three  cheers’’  now  long  and  loud, 

Before  we  say,  “Goodbye.” 

Helen  E.  Luby,  '28. 


SUNSET. 


We  see  a  band  of  heaven  glowing  gold 
And  tinged  with  orange,  scarlet,  red, 

A  contrast  to  its  framework  bold 

Of  darker  shades,  dull  purple  weired  with  lead, 

An  everchanging  pattern  in  the  sky, 

Increasing  in  its  splendor  as  we  watch. 

Here  brilliant  fairy  castles  tower  high. 

Now  comes  a  mountain  range  with  ragged  notch 
And  deep  ravine,  soon  followed  by  a  ship 
High  tossed  by  billows  huge,  a  prairie  fire 
With  flames  which  give  a  leap,  then  sink  and  dip, 
And  waning,  seem  to  lose  their  meaning  dire. 
Imagination  keen  is  all  we  need : 

By  that  alone  are  Sunset’s  beauties  freed. 


Robert  Billings,  ’28. 
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GARRICK  CLUB  REPORT. 


I  he  David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Milford  High  School  organized 
early  in  the  school  term  for  its  sixth  consecutive  year.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President,  Robert  J.  Cenedella,  ’28. 

Vice-President,  Charles  Dowdell,  ’28. 

Secretary,  Mary  Swift,  ’28. 

Treasurer,  Samuel  W.  M.  Ianzito,  ’28. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  fifty-four  members  of  the  club  had 
each  an  opportunity  to  appear  upon  the  stage  in  tableaux,  which  were  presented 
at  the  club  meetings.  These  tableaux  served  as  invaluable  object-lessons  to  the 
club  in  matters  of  stage  arrangements  and  costuming. 

On  May  25,  1928,  the  club  gave  a  public  performance  of  four  one-act  plays: 
The  Siege,  On  a  Park  Bench,  The  Difficult  Border ,  and  The  Boor.  Each  of  these 
plays  had  been  previously  presented  at  meetings  of  the  club.  The  success  of  the 
club  was  artistically  as  great  as  ever,  but  financially  it  was  not  up  to  the  showings 
of  former  years. 

• 

d  he  club  made  two  pleasant  trips  to  Boston  late  in  the  year,  attending  the 
Shakespeare  Festival  of  the  Academy  of  Speech  Arts,  and  viewing  the  drama 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  which  was  presented  by  the  same  school. 

'I'oo  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Miss  Sadie  O’Connell,  our  indefatigable 
acu  ty  advisor,  whose  untiring  labors  have,  this  year  as  formerly,  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  success  of  our  organization. 


Robert  J.  Cenedella,  ’28. 
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THE  LATIN  CLUB. 


The  Excelsior  Club  was  organized  January  17,  1928  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Loretta  E.  Murray.  The  Latin  name  “Excelsior”  was  chosen  for  the  name 
of  the  club  which  means  “Onward  and  Upward.” 

The  officers  of  the  club  were  as  follows : 

President,  Theresa  Trotta. 

Vice-President,  Helen  Luby. 

Secretary,  Barbara  Shaw. 

Treasurer,  Robert  Cenedella. 

This  club  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  enthusiasm  and  interest 
of  the  students  in  the  classics  and  the  study  of  classical  literature.  Although 
this  is  the  first  year  of  the  club’s  existence  and  the  achievements  have  been  few, 
may  it  be  successful  in  all  its  work  in  the  future  years. 

Barbara  Shaw,  Secretary. 


THE  ACE  OF  CLUBS. 


The  Commercial  club  of  the  Milford  High  School  was  organized  January 
10,  1928.  The  officers  elected  are  as  follows: 

Faculty  Advisor,  Miss  Lillian  L.  Egan. 

President,  Ellen  Granholm. 

Vice-President,  Reta  White. 

Secretary,  Roger  Dolloff. 

Treasurer,  John  Anesta. 

The  name  decided  upon  was  “The  Ace  of  Clubs,”  and  the  motto,  “By  our 
own  efforts  we  hope  to  rise.” 

The  operation  of  an  adding  machine,  skits,  discussions,  and  the  use  of  various 
office  appliances  were  taken  up  at  the  meetings. 

On  the  trip  to  Boston,  May  1,  1928,  the  members,  with  Miss  Egan  and  Miss 
Curtin  as  chaperons,  visited  Bryant  and  Stratton  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Burdett  College  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  Club  went  to 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 

The  final  social  affair  of  the  year,  was  a  weinie  roast,  held  at  the  home  of 
Alice  Knox,  Purchase  Street,  on  June  4,  1928.  Despite  the  rainy  evening  all 
members  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

With  the  help  of  our  faculty  advisor,  the  business  of  the  Ace  of  Clubs  was 
successfully  accomplished. 


Ellen  Granholm,  ’28. 
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Htblettcs 

BASEBALL. 


After  the  winter  months  had  at  last  passed  and  the  weather  showed  some 
signs  of  spring,  a  call  for  candidates  for  baseball  was  issued.  The  first  call  was 
for  the  battery  men  to  limber  up  their  muscles  which  had  been  dormant  through 
the  winter  months.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Armory.  A  week  later  the  rest 
of  the  ball  tossers  were  called.  As  soon  as  it  was  warm  enough  to  go  outside, 
we  began  our  stiff  work-out  every  afternoon. 

In  our  first  game  of  the  season  we  romped  away  with  a  win  over  the  Woon¬ 
socket  nine  6-1.  This  game  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning  on  account 
of  adverse  weather  conditions.  After  this  start  we  defeated  our  next  opponent, 
Ashland,  13-0. 

Then  in  the  following  week  we  defeated  the  much  talked  of  Natick  team 
in  a  12-3  triumph.  In  our  first  Midland  League  game  we  won  over  Hopkinton, 
6-5,  in  a  hard  fought  game.  At  Hudson  we  suffered  our  first  set  back,  the  score 
being  10-3,  but  we  came  back  very  strong  when  Ashland  for  the  second  time  suf¬ 
fered  another  severe  drubbing,  20-3. 

On  the  next  day  we  journeyed  to  Framingham  and  returned  victorious:  8-6. 

In  our  next  league  encounter  we  took  Marlboro  in  camp  to  the  tune  of  10-3. 

Our  next  game  was  at  Hopkinton.  It  was  scheduled  for  a  twilight  game  and 
produced  many  thrills  and  hair  raising  plays,  with  neither  team  sure  of  a  victory 
until  the  last  man  was  retired,  but  again  the  Milford  boys  won  4-3. 

At  Maynard  we  suffered  our  second  defeat  by  the  score  of  5-4  with  “Lefty” 
Iannitelli  in  the  box,  who,  although  only  a  sophomore,  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  because  of  the  fact  that  this  was  his  first  game  of  baseball  that  he  ever 
pitched  in  High  School. 

In  the  following  week  we  defeated  Westboro  twice,  14-2  and  12-5,  thus 
putting  Milford  in  second  place  in  the  standing  of  the  league. 

Our  next  victim  was  Marlboro  and  they  went  down  6-4  in  defeat  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  game,  hard  fought  from  the  time  the  umpire  called  play  till  the  last 
man  was  out. 

In  our  second  engagement  with  Hudson  we  went  into  a  triple  tie  for  first 
place  when  they  were  banished  12-1  with  “Lefty”  Iannitelli  pitching  shut  out 
baseball. 

Just  a  word  of  praise  to  the  boys  who  made  baseball  one  of  the  activities 
in  our  school  life.  The  battery  was  composed  of  Peterson  pitching  with  Merri- 
lees  on  the  receiving  end.  The  substitute  pitchers  were  Iannitelli  and  Consoletti 
who  helped  greatly  in  this  department.  In  the  infield  were  Morcone,  a  new  man, 
who  played  first  base  with  the  veteran  Ralph  Shaw  at  second  base,  “Midget” 
Tomaso  at  short  stop,  and  Federici  holding  down  the  bat  comer.  The  substi¬ 
tute  infielders  were  McNamara,  W.  O’Brien  and  D.  O’Brien. 

In  the  outer  gardens  were  Bonina  roaming  in  left  field,  Gordon  Shaw,  cov¬ 
ering  the  mid  section,  and  Sibson  in  right  field.  The  substitutes  were :  Roberti, 
Williams,  Parenti,  Brown,  O’Donnell,  and  Cugini. 

Not  too  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  our  coach,  Mr.  Riopel,  whose  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  have  aided  us  in  attaining  such  a  high  standing  in  the  Midland  League. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  to  our  able  principal,  Mr.  Quirk,  who  has  always 
taken  so  great  an  interest  in  athletics  and  worked  diligently  for  our  welfare. 

Elmer  Peterson,  ’28. 


BASEBALL  TEAM,  1928 
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WOULDNT  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF: 

Miss  Ryan  forgot  about  Woolley’s? 

Tominsky  didn’t  argue? 

Ranahan  didn’t  laugh? 

Miss  Sweeney  didn’t  talk  after  the  first  bell? 

Miss  Shaw  didn’t  smile? 

Miss  Moran  forgot  to  curl  her  hair? 

Miss  Lalley  got  excited? 

Miss  Ross  lost  her  voice? 

Miss  Hedberg’s  curls  became  straight? 

Roberti  forgot  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War? 

Miss  Taylor  wasn’t  witty? 

Miss  M.  Bums  spoke  above  a  whisper? 

Billings  didn’t  understand  Trig? 

Miss  M.  Swift  was  impolite  for  just  once? 

“Siki”  couldn’t  pitch? 

All  the  seniors  attended  their  class  dances? 

Miss  Ryan  didn’t  have  a  sermon  for  every  occasion? 

Siipola  forgot  his  vocabulary? 

Miss  Shaw  wasn’t  tall  and  beautiful? 

Miss  Snow  flunked  History  A? 

Siipola  didn’t  sway  when  he  stood  to  recite? 

Cenedella  couldn’t  write  compositions? 

Merrilees  could  write  by  the  “Palmer  Method”? 

Ranahan  stopped  laughing? 

Shaw  was  boistrous? 

Miss  Luby  failed  in  English  A? 

Miss  Busconi  and  Miss  SanClemente  didn’t  chum  together? 

M.  Burns  hurried? 

Billings  failed  in  Chemistry? 

Miss  Casey  didn’t  smile? 

Miss  Kynoch  forgot  her  student’s  bag? 

Dowdell  didn’t  smile  at  the  girls? 

Costrino  forgot  how  to  play  the  violin? 

Miss  Shaw  got  excited? 

The  Seniors  took  a  trip  to  Washington? 

Lutfy  wrote  legibly? 

Brown  didn’t  mention  the  army? 

Grayson  forgot  how  to  make  excuses? 

Cenedella  wasn’t  the  life  of  the  party? 

Merrilees’  hair  got  mussed  up? 

Connie  Bilsbury  wasn’t  hungry? 

Fili  Busconi  didn’t  part  her  hair  in  the  middle? 

Grayson  didn’t  have  “IT”? 

Pearson  talked  distinctly? 

Larson  wasn’t  bashful? 

Sammy  Ianzito  got  excited? 

The  Senior  Class  should  go  some  other  place  besides  Nipmuc  on  Classday? 
Ralph  Shaw  wasn’t  athletic? 

Finn  didn’t  always  take  the  opposite  side? 

Miss  E.  Mazzarelli  lost  her  good  disposition? 

Miss  Shaw  wasn’t  popular? 
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WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF: 

Roberti  forgot  his  History? 

Miss  Mann  lost  her  smile? 

Conlin  wasn’t  reminded  to  stop  talking  to  the  girls? 
Ianzito  didn’t  like  Dramatics? 

Miss  Whitney  failed  in  Latin  A? 

Miss  M.  Moran  hollered? 

Miss  Ryan  didn’t  have  any  relatives  for  illustrations? 
Miss  Mann  wasn’t  in  a  hurry? 

Larson  disturbed  the  class? 

Miss  Smithies  didn’t  smile? 

Miss  Eldredge  didn’t  have  her  hair  waved? 

Dolloff  got  excited? 

Miss  M.  Mazzarelli  made  any  noise  second  period? 
Mr.  Quirk  allowed  talking  in  the  halls? 

Miss  Hedberg  shouted  when  she  recited? 

Everyone  paid  his  athletic  dues? 


WOULD  THE  WORLD  COME  TO  AN  END  IF: 

Miss  Smithies  spoke  up  loud? 

Miss  Ryan  forgot  to  give  tests? 

Kirsner  forgot  to  express  his  opinions? 

Billing’s  couldn’t  answer  any  question  he  was  asked? 
Miss  DeLuzio  didn’t  have  a  smile? 

Ianzito  could  do  versification? 

Anesta  and  Dolloff  had  a  quarrel? 

Shaw  couldn’t  play  football? 

Conlin  stopped  teasing  the  girls? 

Miss  Crandall  ever  hurried? 

Miss  Luby  ever  became  lazy? 

Ianzito  wasn’t  polite? 

Merrilees  never  laughed  heartily? 

Miss  Dunlap  disturbed  the  class? 

Lynch  lost  his  voice? 

Miss  Shaw  got  angry? 

Anything  bothered  Miss  Taylor? 

Cenedella  lost  his  imagination? 

Miss  Snow  didn’t  have  something  on  her  mind? 

Miss  Rivard  made  any  noise? 

Miss  Luby  lost  her  smile? 

Merrilees  was  allowed  to  talk  sixth  period? 

Ianzito  didn’t  smile? 

Grayson  was  in  a  hurry  ? 

Miss  Luby  and  Miss  Gorman  were  separated? 

Miss  Crandall’s  hair  was  straight? 

Finn  didn’t  argue? 

Miss  Ryan  forgot  the  punctuation  assignments? 
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A  ONE  ACT  TRAGEDY. 

Scene — a  room  adorned  with  a  flat-topped  bar  like  unto  those  of  pre-pro¬ 
hibition  times. 

A  student  approaches. 

Mr.  Quirk  (in  deep  voice)  :  “Enter!  Enter!  stand  not  there  as  an  ox,  enter!” 
(pupil  starts). 

Pupil  (quaking)  :  “Yes,  sire.” 

Mr.  Q. :  “What  is  thy  desire?  Come  thou  for  a  packet  of  paper,  or  foul 
thought,  hast  thou  been  ostracised  from  some  room  of  learning?  Thy  face!  I 
have  misgivings.” 

Pupil :  “I  come  to  beg  a  slip  of  dismissal,  sire.” 

Mr.  Q. :  (aside  darkly)  :  A  slip  of  dismissal,  highest  of  all  favors  bestowed. 
Zounds,  and  again  zounds !  Expound  thy  unworthy  excuse,  plug.” 

Pupil’.  “Verily,  sire,  my  stomach  groaneth  like  the  very  wrath  of  hades  un¬ 
leashed,  yet  also  doth  my  head  whirl  like  your  pencil  sharpener  in  action.  My 
malady  is  comparable  to  no  earthy  horror.  A  slip — a  slip — I  beg. 

Mr.  Q. :  “Thy  tongue,  clod,  hasten  it  into  my  vision  that  I  may  perceive 
the  falsity  of  thy  tale.” 

(Student  obeys). 

Mr.  Q. :  “As  clear,  I  hold,  as  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Round  Pond.  Hence, 
wretch !  If  in  an  hour  thy  stomach  and  head  still  are  engulfed  within  this  mon¬ 
strous  maelstrom  of  which  thou  tell,  come,  and,  I  trow,  justice  shall  be  done. 

Pupil’.  “Yet  list,  my  sire,  my  head,  my . 
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Mr.  Q. :  “Hence — my  temper  loosens.” 

(Pupil  groans — dies  in  hallway). 

Mr.  Q .:  “Egad! — Janus’  ghost!  Would  I  were  never  born!  Methought 
he  punned — yet  nay — he  lies  lifeless.  Oh  noble  soul,  quit  this,  thy  most  ignoble 
body.” 

Chorus  of  wails - . 

THE  END. 


William  Grayson,  ’28. 


PASS  THE  ASBESTOS  SPOONS. 

A  colored  preacher  down  South  was  trying  to  explain  the*  fury  of  hell  to 
his  congregation. 

“You  all  is  seen  molten  iron  runnin’  out  frum  a  furnace,  ain’t  you?”  he 
asked. 

The  congregation  said  it  had. 

“Well,”  the  preacher  continued,  “dey  uses  dat  stuff  fo’  ice-cream  in  de  place 
what  I’m  talkin’  ’bout.” — Ex. 


Dealer:  “Well,  wasn’t  I  right  when  I  said  it  was  a  90-horsepower  car?” 
Customer:  “I  don’t  doubt  it,  but  45  of  the  horses  wants  to  go  one  way  and 
the  other  45  another.” — Ex. 


He  (teaching  her  to  drive)  :  “In  case  of  emergency,  the  first  thing  you 
want  to  do  is  to  put  on  the  brake.” 

She:  “Why,  I  thought  it  came  with  the  car.” — Ex. 


Guillible:  “I’d  like  to  see  some  good  second-hand  cars.” 
Disillusioned:  “So  would  I.” — Ex. 


“The  modern  girl’s  hair  looks  like  a  mop,”  says  a  critic.  But  that  doesn’t 
worry  her.  She  doesn’t  know  what  a  mop  looks  like. — Ex. 


“Young  Harold’s  body  has  been  recovered.” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  know  he  had  been  drowned.” 

“He  hasn’t.  He  merely  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes.” — Ex. 


“Are  you  Hungary?” 

“Yes,  Siam.” 

“Then  Russian  to  the  table  and  I’ll  Fiji.” 

“All  right ;  Sweden  my  coffee  and  Denmark  my  bill.” — Ex. 
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Young  Bragget :  “My  grandfather  built  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 
Unsympathetic  Listener:  “Aw,  that’s  nothing.  Do  you  know  the  Dead  Sea? 
Well,  my  grandfather  killed  it.” — Ex. 


Fond  Mother:  “Yes,  Genevieve  is  studying  French  and  Algebra.  Say 
‘Good  morning’  to  the  lady  in  Algebra,  Genevieve.” — Ex. 


She:  “Meet  me  at  the  library  tonight  at  seven.” 

He:  “All  right.  What  time  will  you  be  there?” — Ex. 


“So  you  and  your  wife  had  some  words?”  inquired  the  judge. 

“Well,  I  had  some,  your  Honor,  but  I  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  use  them.” — Ex. 


Bill  Grayson  one  day  said,  “Confound  it! 

My  own  head,  I’d  like  to  pound  it. 

From  above  in  her  bower 
My  girl  tossed  me  a  flower, 

But  alas !  A  flower  pot  was  around  it.” 

— R.  C. 


EPITAPHS,  BY  THE  BUCCANEERS. 

Here  lies  Gagnon  with  a  chewed  up  ear, 

He  looked  at  a  girl  when  her  fellow  was  near. 

Ianzito  lies  here;  say  some  prayers  as  you  pass: 

He  remembered  an  assignment  that  was  forgotten  by  the  class. 

You’ll  not  find  his  bust  in  the  hall  of  fame: 

Finn  was  too  modest  his  glories  to  claim. 

Lynch  was  his  name  and  lynched  he  was ; 

He  talked  too  much  without  just  cause. 


“She  talks  twice  as  much  as  the  other  girls  I  know.” 
“Yes — she  has  a  double  chin.” — Ex. 


“Where  are  you  going  with  that  red  lantern?” 

“Oh,  I  just  found  it.  Some  careless  fellow  left  it  beside  a  hole  in  the 
road.” — Ex. 
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CLASS  HEROES  (As  seen  by  H.  L.) 

0 

Most  popular  all-round  boy — Sammy  Ianzito. 

Boy  with  the  most  girl-friends — Charlie  Dowdell. 

Most  popular  with  faculty — Robert  Billings. 

Mr.  Athletic — Ralph  Shaw. 

Best  dancer — Jack  Merrilees. 

Mr.  Clever — Ray  Lynch. 

Mr.  Meekness — Francis  Larson. 

Our  Artist — Don  Ray. 

Our  Male  Songster — Leo  Roberti. 

Our  Literary  Genius — Robert  Cenedella. 

Best  Dressed — Bill  Grayson. 

Wittiest  and  best  hearted — John  Conlin. 

Our  musician — Joe  Costrino. 

Most  Bashful — Frank  Piccinoti. 

Best  natured — Leonard  Ranahan. 


He:  “I  had  an  awful  close  shave  in  town  this  morning.” 
She:  “Mercy,  Jack!  What  was  the  matter?” 

He:  “I  needed  it.” — Ex. 


Helen  L:  “A  fellow  just  told  me  I  looked  like  you.” 
Helen  R:  “Where  is  he?  I’ll  knock  his  head  off.” 
Helen  L:  “Never  mind,  I  killed  him.” — Ex. 


EPITAPHS. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Donald  Ray 
Who  strangled  himself  yelling  Hey!  Hey! 

In  Tominsky’s  memr’y  our  heads  now  bow: 
He  handled  explosives  but  didn’t  know  how. 

Cenedella,  student,  poet,  sage — 

Died  in  Braggville  at  an  early  age. 


‘  Mary,”  said  the  mistress  suspiciously.  “Did  you  clean  this  fish  before  you 
cooked  it?” 

Lord,  mum,  wot’s  the  use  of  cleaning  a  fish  that’s  lived  in  the  water  all 
its  life !”— Ex. 


Mistress :  Why  are  you  sitting  in  the  chair  reading,  when  I  sent  you  to 

dust  the  room?” 

Servant :  Oh,  madam,  I  failed  to  find  the  duster,  so  I  am  dusting  the 

chairs  by  sitting  on  each  of  them  in  turn.” — Ex. 
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CLASS  HEROINES  (by  H.  L.) 

Best  looking — Barb  Shaw. 

Most  popular  with  faculty — Lucy  Iacavelli. 

Most  popular  all-round  girl — Barb  Shaw. 

Miss  Athletic — Ethel  Mann. 

Best  dancer — Dot  McMaster. 

Miss  Clever — Mary  Burns. 

Wittiest  and  happiest — Mag  Taylor. 

Best  dressed — Mary  Swift. 

Miss  Business-like — Florence  Snow. 

Miss  Meekness — Frances  Lilley. 

Our  songster — Mae  Ross. 


POETS  AND  AUTHORS. 

A  slang  expression — Dickens. 

A  young  domestic  animal — Lamb. 

To  agitate  a  weapon — Shakespeare. 

A  worker  in  precious  metals — Goldsmith. 

Roast  beef,  what  are  you  doing — Browning. 

Pilgrims  kneel  to  kiss  him — Pope. 

A  fraction  in  currency  and  the  height  of  fashion — Milton 
A  common  domestic  animal  and  what  it  can’t  do — Cowper. 

A  ten  footer — Longfellow. 

The  value  of  a  word — Wordsworth. 

Which  is  the  greater  poet?  Shakespeare  or  Tupper — Will-is. 
An  interesting  poem — Arkenside. 

A  barrier  built  by  an  edible — Cornwall. 

A  French  preposition  and  an  enemy — DeFoe. 


BRING  A  GUN. 

Teacher:  “Tomorrow  we  will  take  the  Life  of  Johnson.  Come  prepared!” 


PLAN  GOES  WRONG. 

A  man  walked  into  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  where  he  left  his  umbrella.  He 
put  a  sign  on  it  which  read :  “This  umbrella  belongs  to  a  champion  prize-fighter. 
I’ll  be  back  in  ten  minutes.”  He  returned  in  twenty  minutes  to  find  his  umbrella. 
It  ‘was  not  there.  But  he  found  the  card  on  the  back  of  which  some  one  had 
scribbled :  “Umbrella  taken  by  champion  long-distance  runner.” 


A  man  who  always  had  difficulty  in  spelling  words  that  had  ie  and  ei  in 
them  mentioned  the  matter  to  a  friend. 

“Well,”  said  the  friend,  “I  have  a  rule  for  such  cases.  It  is  a  rule  which  in 
43  years  has  never  failed  me:  Write  your  i  and  e  exactly  alike  and  put  your  dot 
exactly  between  them.” — Ex. 
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WITH  APOLOGY  TO  MILTON. 

When  I  consider  how  my  health  is  spent 
’Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dreary  school, 

And  that  one  energy  which  is  such  a  fool 
Lodged  with  me  naught,  though  my  soul  more  meant 
To  serve  therewith  my  Ambition,  and  present 
My  true  ability,  lest  civilization  is  lost, 

“Doth  God  exact  studying,  at  any  cost?” 

I  fondly  ask: — But  brains  to  prevent 
That  question,  soon  reply:  God  doth  not  need 
Either  a  pupil’s  study  nor  his  effort ;  who  best 
Bear  under  English  they  serve  the  test ;  His  state 
Is  kingly;  thousands  at  His  bidding  fail 
History  A  and  Chemistry  too,  without  reason : 

They  also  pass  who  only  stand  and  bluff. 

(Written  by  a  person  whose  identity  I  do  not  know,  yet  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  she  is  a  Senior. — F.  S.) 


WATCH  IT  DEVELOP. 

An  Englishman,  A  Scotchman,  and  an  Irishman  were  arguing  as  to  who  had 
had  certain  things  the  longest. 

The  Englishman  said,  “I’ve  had  this  horse  ever  since  it  was  a  colt.” 

The  Scotchman  said,  “I’ve  had  this  cow  ever  since  it  was  a  calf.” 

“Well,  that’s  nothing,”  exclaimed  the  Irishman.  “I’ve  had  this  cart  ever 
since  it  was  a  wheelbarrow.” — The  Automobilist. 


COLLEGE  SWEETHEART. 

“Mother,  that  boy  of  ours  ain’t  doing  nothing  at  college,  but  fooling  ’round 
with  the  girls.” 

“Oh,  I  think  no,  Hiram.  He’s  a-working  hard  I  know.” 

“A-working  hard,  eh?  Then  what  do  you  make  of  this  here  Alma  Mater 
he’s  alius  writin’  ’bout  he  loves  so  much?” — Ex. 


There  was  a  young  Senior  named  Bob, 

Who  rivaled  Irving  S.  Cobb. 

He  was  very  bright, 

And  how  he  could  write! 

And  make  folks  both  laugh  and  sob. 

— H.  C.  L. 


She:  “Those  flowers  look  wilted;  where  did  you  find  them?  In  the  gutter? 
He:  “No,  on  a  door  knob.” — Ex. 


“Just  think,  three  thousand  seals  were  used  to  make  fur  coats  last  year!” 
Isn  t  it  wonderful  that  they  can  train  animals  to  do  such  work?” — Ex. 
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TO  THE  BELL. 

(With  apologies  to  the  writer  of  Charmaine). 

I  wonder  why  you  keep  me  waiting, 

Each  student  cries  in  vain. 

When  thoughts  of  reciting  I’m  hating, 

Will  you  ring  for  me  again? 

I  wonder  if  I  keep  on  praying, 

Shall  I  hear  your  sweet  refrain? 

I  wonder  if  you’ll  be  too  late  to  rescue : 

I’m  waiting,  just  waiting  for  you. 

Marguerite  Moran,  ’28. 
(A  popular  song  on  Oral  Composition  Day.) 


Teacher — “Who  can  name  one  important  thing  we  have  now  that  we  did 
not  have  one  hundred  years  ago?” 

Tommy — “Me.” — Ex. 


S.  A.  Eastman  Co. 

Paper  and  Corrugated 
Boxes 

8 


GEORGE  D.  VIRES 
Confectionery 

70  Central  Street  Milford 


E.  H.  NEISTEIN 

Junk  Dealer 

76  Depot  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 
Call  11 -M 


Compliments  of..... 

NOLAN  BROTHERS 


Get  it  at  BRIDGES  PHARMACY 


MILFORD,  -  MASS. 


James  L.  Lilley 

Auto  and  Sign  Painter 

73  Forest  Street 


Hood’s  Old  Fashioned  Ice  Cream 
“The  Flavor  is  There!” 

Kodak  Supplies,  Candy 
Prescriptions  accurately  compounded 

J.  H.  O’GRADY,  Prop. 

193  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


DAY  DIVISION 


THE  SCHOOL 
OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engin¬ 
eering  firms,  offers  *four  year 
curriculums  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  branches  of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 


THE  SCHOOL 

OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business 
firms,  offers  *four  year  colleg¬ 
iate  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  of 

Business  Administration 
in 

Business  Management 
or  in 

Accounting  &  Finance 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  com¬ 
bine  theory  with  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  his 
tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


For  catalog  or  any  further  information  write  to: 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Five  year  programs  on  co-operative  plan  on  and  after  Sept.  5,  1929 
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F.  G.  KERR 

Monumental  Company 
Successor  to  A.  C.  Kinney 
ALL  KINDS  OF  CEMETERY  WORK 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 
MONUMENTS 

Tablets  and  Headstones 
Lettering  a  Specialty 

South  Bow  St.,  Milford,  Tel.  S21-W 
Real  Estate  Bought  and  Sold 


MILFORD  FURNITURE  CO. 

“We  make  a  home 
Out  of  a  house." 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

JAMES  B.  EDWARDS 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 
Tel.  Office  225-W  House  225-R 

FULLER  &  WILSON 
BOSTON  AND  MILFORD 
EXPRESS 


Compliments  of . 

JOSEPH  H.  DOYLE,  Esq. 


AT  GRADUATION  TIME 

Your  friends  expect 
your  photograph 

Special  prices  to  graduates 
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W.  A.  Flannery 

Photographer 

224  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

X.  Xucbint  &  Son 


Compliments  of . 

ALFRED  J.  OLIVER,  D.M.D. 


Compliments  of . 

Hleranber  SH0iannantonlo 

dlMlforO, 


Mass. 
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H.  M.  CURTISS 
COAL  AND 
LUMBER  CO. 

so a 

Shingles  and  Lumber  of  all  kinds 
Flooring,  Windows 
and  Doors 

s 

48  Pond  Street,  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

W.  C.  WATERS 

Builder 

s 


25  SPRUCE  STREET 
MILFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


J.  MASTRIANNI  &  BROS. 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairing 
by  Machinery 
Also  Shining  Parlor 
83  U2  East  Main  Street 
Milford,  -  Mass. 

MONTI  &  ROSSI 

Monumental  Work 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Statuary  and  Carving  a  Specialty 

Building  and  Monumental  Work 

58  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  Tel.  845-W 

Residence,  8  Hayward  St.,  Tel.  362-M 


Residence  Tel.  94-R 

ARTHUR  J.  HEROUX 

Undertaker,  Embalmer  and  Funeral 

Director 

Taxies  for  all  occasions 

Milford,  -  Mast. 

Night  Calls,  8  Prentice  Ave. 

Compliments  of.... 

J.  F.  CATUS1,  Esq. 


JOSEPH  MORCONE 
23  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 

Bonded  Banker  Steamship  Agent 

Notary  Public  Justice  of  the  Peace 
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B.  VITALINI 

Dependable 
Coal  Service 

Tel.  593-R  Milford,  Mass. 


T.  E.  MORSE  &  CO. 

5  South  Bow  Street 
Painting  and  Decorating 
Paints  and  Wall  Paper  for  Sale 

RISEBERG’S 

THE  LEADING  CREDIT  HOUSE 
171  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 

J.  A.  TYLER 

Manufacturer  of 
Shoe  Racks 

Screens,  Sawing  and 
Planing 


J.  F.  HICKEY 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

224  Main  Street 

Milford,  -  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Woonsocket  Mills  Remnant  Store 

All  kinds  of  yard  goods  and  dry  goods 
Latest  dress  patterns  a  specialty 
140  Main  Street  Milford 

Compliments  of . 

FRANK  J.  HYNES 

Transportation  Anywhere 
Anytime 

Telephone  41 -R 

COSTELLO’S  STORE 

CENTRAL  STREET 
Tobacco,  Confectionery  and 
Ice  Cream 

Sunday  and  Daily  Papers 
O.  D.  COSTELLO,  Prop. 

Tel.  284-J. 

Compliments  of . 

A  Friend 
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Compliments  of . 

BARNEY  COAL  CO. 

Coal  Coke  Wood 

Prompt  Reliable  Service 

sra 


YARDS 

31  Main  Street  51  Depot  Street 

Tel.  121  Tel.  940 

Compliments  of . 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  NUGENT 

Dentist 

8 

MILFORD,  -  MASS. 

CHARLES  E.  COONEY 
DRY  GOODS 

H 

222  Main  Street,  Milford 


Compliments  of . 

New  York  Bargain  Store 

DRY  GOODS 

Ladies’  and  Children's  Apparel 

C.  CHAFETZ,  Prop. 

63  Main  Street 
Milford,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of . 

JOHN  E.  HIGGISTON 

Plumbing  and  Heating 
26  Spruce  Street  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliments  of . 

\ 

BEN  LANCISI 


ML  S.  McMahon 

HEATING  and  PLUMBING 
11  Court  Street,  Tel.  Milford  1125 

8 

It  Pays  to  Consult  McMAHON 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Compliments  of . 

The  Home  National  Bank 

221  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

“The  Bank  with  the  Chime  Clock” 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  start  a  good  banking  connection. 

We  will  be  glad  to  serve  you. 


JAMES  LALLY 

HENRY  VOLK 

Dealer  in 

• 

FLOUR 

Soloist  and  Instructor  of 

the  Violin 

GRAIN,  HAY  and 

POTATOES 

Tel.  5  7-M,  Studio  35  Pleasant  St. 

9  Exchange  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Milford,  Mass. 

Compliments  of . 

Compliments  of . 

BABY  ROSE  CIGAR 

CLIFFORD  A.  COOK 

Mfg. 

• 

H.  L.  SCHULTZ 

ELDREDGE  &  SON 

Wall  Paper 

Electric  Company 

Duco 

a 

and 

DuPont  Paints 

244  Main  Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

42  Exchange  Street  -  Milford 
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ftbe  Gbarlescraft  flbress 

43  Exchange  Street 


Books,  Pamphlets,  Commercial  Printing,  Color  and  Halftone 
Printing,  Wedding  Stationery,  Finest  Correspondence 
Papers,  Embossed  and  Engraved  Work. 


This  Book  was  Printed  by  Gbe  CbatlCSCratt  fl>te00 


Checking  Accounts  Savings  Accounts 

We  are  Happiest  Then 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  you  consult  us  about  any  one 
of  your  financial  problems.  And  if  we  are  able  to  render  you  a 
service  we  are  truly  happy. 

Milford  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Trust  Department  Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


JVlIhFORD,  JVIASS. 

157  Main  Street 
New  Store  New  Goods 
Featuring  Goodimate  Blue  Serge  Suits 
Smartly  tailored  and  designed  to  provide  Style  and  Value 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 
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Established  8911  Incorporated  6991 

Dependable  Service -Good  Values 

The  fact  that  we  have  served  the  people  of  Milford  for 
sixty  years  is  sufficient  proof  that  we  have  given  dependable 
service  and  good  values.  It  is  our  aim  to  continue. 

Henry  Patrick  Co. 


«5WWes  of 

Sunny  Colors  and  Youthful  Styles 

in 

Coats ,  Dresses ,  Hats , 

For  Women  and  c JXCisses 

Virgie-Earl  Company 

215  Main  Street  Milford,  Mass. 


GILMORE’S 

(Formerly  Mader’s) 


Good  Things 

To  Eat  -  Drink  -  Smoke  -  Read 


256  Main  St.,  Milford,  Mass. 


Compliment*  of 


A.  B.  MORSE 
Druggist 


Compliments  of...... 

HENRY  IACOVELU 


MELINE  BROS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Wallpaper,  Paints  and  Hardware 
187  Main  Street  Milford 

Tel.  327-M 


Compliments  of 


Milford  Grain 
Company 

S3 
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Compliments  of 

P.  Eugene  Casey 


Compliments  of. 


Dr.  William  J.  Clancy 


MILFORD, 


MASS. 


Compliments  of. 


GUIDO  SABATINELLI 

Masonry  Construction 
Residence,  Franklin  St.,  Tel.  410 


Compliments  of. 


DR.  B.  F.  HARTMAN 


Veterinarian 


Milford, 


Mass. 


Phone  1266-R 


MILFORD  DYE  HOUSE 

CLEANSERS,  DYERS,  TAILORS 
The  only  Dye  House  in  Milford  or  in  the 
radius  of  25  miles  doing  business 
direct  with  the  public  and  the  public  only. 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

M.  T.  HAYES 

Tel.  1034  98  Main  St.  Tel.  1213M  25  Cedar  St. 

Colbert,  the  Florist 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 


Q 


5-7  Pine  Street, 


Milford,  Mass. 


Store  411-W 


LEO  DeFILIPPIS,  CUSTOM  TAILOR 

OVER  A.  &  P.  GROCERY  STORE  118  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD 


201  Main  Street, 

'v»  h  ->-*V 


— 


Compliments  of . 

YEE  PAH  WAH 

EX-SERVICE  MAN 

HAND  LAUNDRY 


“Save  with  Safety” 
at  Your  Rexall  Store 
Neilan’s  Drug  Store 

■I  m  wmmm 


76  MAIN  STREET,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

Price  List 

Shirts  16c.  Gents  Pajamas  Spreads  35c. 

Silk  Shirts  25  pair  25  Table  Cloths 

Collars  03  Socks  pr.  05  25  to  35 

Ladies  Shirt  Sheets  15  White  Coats  25 

Waists  25  Pillow  Cases  08  Overalls  25 

Under  shirts  10  Dress  shirts  26  Gents  White 

Union  Suits  16  Ladies  White  Waists  25 

B.V.D  Union  Uniform  66  Neckties  05 

Suits  16  Night  gowns  16  Curtains 
Handkercheif  03  Under  pr  60  to  70 

Drawers  10  Towels  03  to  4 
First  Class  Work  Guaranteed 


For  your  health  eat  good  fruit 


The  Tampa  Fruit  Company 


176  Main  Street 
Milford,  Mass. 
Harry  B.  Torosian  &  Sons 


EXCHANGE  STREET  BAKERY 


JOSEPH  F.  MAININI,  Prop. 

Specialty  of 


Doughnuts,  Wedding  and  Birthday 
Cakes  and  All  Kinds  of  Pastry 

.  .\V'  .  .  ’  K r"  V/ 


Telephone  1304-J  Milford,  Mass. 

1; 


-  ■ 

Compliments  of...... 


■ ;  >< 


MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

NASH  SALES  AND  SERVICE 


STORAGE  AND  REPAIRS 


*  J 


-  i 


The  Automobile  Store  Complete 

Main  at  Spruce  Street,  Milford 

,  :  . 


RICHARD  HEALY  COMPANY 

512  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER 

Women’s  Misses’  and  Children’s 

Finest  Apparel 


f.v-. ;  * 


